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J.  HE  Aroonaijtic  Expedition  is  <lie  first  cvoiit,  wliirTi 
emerging-  from  the  darkness  of  the  JVlvthologieal  eras, 
appear,  partially,  and  faintly,  illuminated,  with  the 
beams  of  approaching  truth.  The  features  of  a  great 
naval  enterprizc  remain  perceptible  upon  all  its  mu- 
tilated fragments  :— fragments,  o\ergro\vn,  indeed,  ^vith 
ihc  excrescences  of  superstition ;  delapidated  in  the 
destruction  of  time ;  and  misunitcd  by  the  hands  of 
ignorance  ;  jet,  still  displaying  that  rude  and  awful  figure 
which  they  once  composed.  The  mightj  image  appears, 
to  the  sight  of  studious  investigation,  in  all  its  grandeur. 
It  seems  to  step  with  daring  trepidation  from  the  rocks 
of  Thessaly,  and  to  threaten  the  indignant  waves  with 
subjugation  :  It  holds  the  treasures  of  Commerce,  in  its 
right  hand,  under  the  symbol  of  the  Golden  Fleece; 
and,  pointing,  with  its  left,  to  those  constellations,  with 
which  it  appears  to  have  studded  the  heavens,  it  calls 
on  Navigation  to   pursue  its  path. 

When  among  the  Greeks,  History  began  to  record 
the  transactions  of  human  society,  events  were  rather  ce- 
lebrated then  described.  Poetry,  not  the  calm  and  dispas- 
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sionate  poetry  of  modern  times,  but  &  splendid  enthusiasm 
of  language,  turbulent  with  enormous  imagery,  and 
bursting  forth  into  such  coruscations  of  brilliant  fiction 
as  astonished  and  delighted  its  hearers,  elevated  the  hero 
and  magnified  his  actions.  Nature  was  replete  with 
invisible  beings :  nay,  the  bounds  of  Nature  were  too 
circumscribed  for  the  energy  of  imagination ;  new 
worlds  were  called  into  existence  :  gods,  monsters,  and 
demons  became  the  guardians,  the  enemies,  or  the 
antagonists  of  every  warrior.  It  is  not  surprising,  there- 
fore, that  thr  first  nautical  expedition  of  importance 
should  be  envellopcd  in  the  intricacies  of  fable ;  it  is 
rather,  on  the  contrary,  to  be  wondered  that  so  much 
probability  should  still  adhere  to  the  narration. 

Among  the  earliest  Ages  of  Greece,  three  great  events 
are  prominently  conspicuous.  They  present  themselves 
to  the  eye  of  the  historian,  who  surveys  with  horror  the 
wide  and  deep  destruction  of  primeval  time,  like  the 
summits  of  mountains  elevated  above  the  overwhelming 
waves  of  a  deluge.  These  events  are  the  Argonautic 
Expedition,  the  Siege  of  Thebes,  and  the  Trojan  War. 
From  these  three  great  occurences  arose  subjects  of 
Poetry,  which  have  filled  the  unive  "se  with  admiration  : 
their  very  obscurity  shed  a  deep  and  awful  interest  around 
them,  and  afl'orded  that  gloom,  which  renders  the  flame 
of  imagination  so  beautifully  conspicuous.  The  poetry 
of  the  modern  states    of    Europe  cannot  possess  such 
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srturces  of  ins|ii:ation.  None  of  <lu'm  liave  g-rown  gra- 
dually from  <!iat  rude  slate  of  uuti\ilizcd  nature,  Nvhirh 
is  replete  with  heroie  acliicvements.  They  have  all 
been  conquered  countries.  The  arm  of  tyrannical  luxury, 
and  the  sword  of  destructive  barbarism,  have  frequently 
extirpated  the  motives  of  national  pride,  and  planted 
people  on  their  soils,  whose  objects  of  enthusiasm  lay 
in  remote  regions.  The  vanquished  have  no  attraction 
for  the  Muses.  The  Roman  eagle,  indeed,  carried  the 
arts  on  its  wings  :  it  was  the  thunder-bearer  of  an  empire, 
as  magnanimous  as  universal ;  from  the  head  of  vliirh, 
as  from  the  forehead  of  Jupiter,  sprang  forth  ^^  isdom. 
Yet  in  the  subjugated  nations  every  national  topic  of 
poetry  became,  immediately,  extinct;  and  in  learning 
the  language  of  their  conquerors,  they  made  it  animate 
the  abject  theme  of  servile  adulation.  The  northern 
hordes,  with  more  destructive  sweep,  mov  ed  down  whole 
nations,  and  trod  the  perishing  arts  beneath  their  feet  : 
the  deep  and  pervasive  night  of  ignorance  rushed  swift 
behind  them  :  a  fearful  chasm  absorbed  a  series  of  ages  ; 
and  the  historian,  who  ventures  to  contemplate  it,  seeks  in 
vain  for  those  prominent  objects,  by  which  he  mav  sur- 
mise the  nature  of  if  i  chaotic  depth.  There  no  surviving 
incidents  shed  their  interesting  gleam  :  nothing  awakens 
the  metaphoric  voice  of  enthusiasm  :  not  even  fable  finds 
a  circumstance  to  which  it  may  attach  its  miracles : 
2E 
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Truth,  disordered  and  oppressed,  cannot  arise  through 
the  impenetrable  clouds  that  environ  her :  Imagination 
disdains  the  cold  and  lifeless  gloom,  in  which  her  most 
attractive  fictions,  disregarded,  would  expire. 

How  different  were  the  first  ages  of  Greece !  Truth, 
partially  concealed  by  the  beautiful  allegories  of  poetry, 
frequently  discovers  her  form,  and  directs  the  surmises 
of  History.  We  almost  behold  the  first  colonization  of 
the  Grecian  coasts ;  we  catch  a  glance  at  the  inhabitants 
of  the  interior  parts,  living  by  hunting,  and  almost 
perpetually  on  horseback  ;  we  observe  the  building  of 
the  principal  cities,  and  the  submisjsion  of  the  people  to 
laws  and  social  order  ;  we  see  the  arts  gradually  arise, 
and  their  inventors  deified ;  we  watch  the  power  of 
superstition,  absorbing  the  natural  piety  of  the  mind,  and 
peopling  heaven  with  objects  of  terror  and  veneration : 
we  pursue  a  train  of  events,  disguised  indeed  by  imagin- 
ation, but  in  which  truth,  by  being'  clothed  with  aston- 
ishment, more  easily  engages  the  attention,  and  is  thereby 
preserved  where  she  would,  otherwise,  be  forgotten. 

In  this  manner  should  those  three  events,  which  I 
have  before  mentioned,  be  investigated.  The  miraculous 
parts,  which  first  arrested  the  attention,  and  surprised  us 
through  the  interference  of  the  imagination,  would  then 
dissolve  into  allegories :  Like  a  dream  which  vanishes  in 
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the  niotninj^,  when  we  discover  that  the  fluctuating 
vcmembrance  of  real  incidents,  ^vhich  aijitaled  the 
preceding;  day,  (distorted,  while  reason  slinnhered)  com- 
posed the  whole  visionary  fahric.  It  is  not  my  purpose 
to  pursue  such  an  investigation  in  this  place  :  it  would 
lead  nie  into  many  intricate  discussions  ;  and,  aHhnui;:Ii 
1  am  convinced  tiiat  such  an  examination  would  be  both 
intercstinc  and  instructive,  Mit  it  would,  ccrfainlv,  be 
misplaced  before  the  translation  of  only  one  book  of  a 
very  mutilated  poem.  But  since  the  wars  of  Thebes, 
and  Troy  have  had  their  poets;  since  the  latter,  in  parti- 
cular, has  furnished  matter  for  the  greatest  composi- 
tions of  the  human  intellect,  it  may  be  demanded,  Avhat 
claim  does  the  Argonautic  Expedition  possess,  and 
why  have  not  the  authors,  who  have  made  it  their  theme, 
I'isen  to  equal  celebrity  ?  To  meet  these  questions  fairly, 
it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  accounts  of  this  event 
are  more  involved  in  fable;  more  entangled  with  extran- 
eous circumstances  ;  and  less  capable  of  regular  con- 
strucion,  than  those  parts  of  the  Siege  of  Troy,  and  its 
consequences,  which  have  become  so  famous  by  the  poems 
of  Homer  and  Virgil.  Yet  the  certainty  of  the  event 
itself  is  not  thereby  impaired.  It  exhibits  a  sufficient 
portion  of  that  probability,  which  renders  many  of  the 
more  extravagant  fables  of  antiquity  worthy  the  research 
of  the  historian  and  chronologer.  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
has  ventured  to  fix  its  epocha,    and  he  considers  that 
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those  traces  of  its  principal  incidents,  which  are  found 
amid  the  fis:ures  of  the  celestial  constellations,  are  eviden- 
ces  of  the  importance  which  was  attached  to  it.  The 
very  nature  of  an  extensive  voyage,  in  such  a  remote 
period,  on  whatever  account  it  might  have  hcen  under- 
taken, opens  a  wide  field  for  the  wonderful :  every 
unknown  shore;  every  new  discovered  people;  every  oc- 
currence on  an  element,  to  which  the  voyagers  were  en- 
tirely strangers,  becomes  a  source  of  roetaphoric  descrip- 
tion, or  of  fabulous  embellishment.  The  tales  of  modern 
navigation  might  furnish  incidents  not  less  preternatural 
than  some  of  those  in  the  voyage  to  Colchos ;  and  per- 
haps still  more  contrary  to  truth  than  the  moving 
Cyanean  rocks,  or  the  Harpies  vaIio  carry  away  the  food 
of  Phineus.  That  part  of  the  narrative,  which  relates 
to  the  fleece,  is  supposed  by  son\e  authors  to  be  capable 
of  the  most  literal  interpretation.*  It  is  still  customary 
in  many  parts  of  Asia  to  collect  the  gold-dust,  which  is 
carried  along  by  the  current  of  certain  rivers,  by 
suspending  fleeces  across  the  stream,  in  rows  beneath 
each  other,  so  that  the  water,  in  passing  through  them, 
may  leave  the  particles  of  gold  contained  in  it,  among 
the  wool.  The  fleeces,  being  taken  out  of  the  river,  are 
hung  upon  the  branches  of  trees,  and  guarded  with  care 

*  Vide  Strabo,  Arrian,  &c.    also  Dr.  Rutherford's  view  of  An^s 
cieiit  History. 
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until  tliey  are  dry,  N>hcn  the  ore-dust^  vliich  tliej  may 
have  imbibed,  is  combed  out  of  them.*  The  application 
of  this  fact  to  the  object  of  the  Coichian  Expedition  is 
both  natural  and  easy :  the  motive  of  the  voyage  becomes 

*  The  explication  which  Pal'.B|)liatus  gives  to  the  story  of 
Phrixu.s  and  Helle  is  curious  and  deserves  to  be  mentioned  here  on 
account  of  the  estimation  in  which  that  author  was  held  by  the 
ancients:  a  verse  attriljuted  to  ^  njjil  by  Probus,  in  his  coiunientary 
on  a  i>assage  in  tlie  Cieoigics,  tiius  mentions  liiin, 

Pocta  I'ulujphatia  tcstaius  \*icc  papyrus. 

and  Servius,  the  coiiiinentator,  approves  of  liis  explanation  oftiie 
fable  of  the  Centaurs,  in  his  notes  on  the  same  passage.  Palirphatus 
says,  in  a  sort  of  preface  attached  to  his  work,  that  lie  went  in  search 
of  the  fouiulutioiis  of  the  iiurediblr  hiiturics  to  the  very  places  where 
tliey  are  related  to  have  happened.  And  concerniii;^  the  Golden 
Fleece  he  found  the  triitli  to  be  as  follows.  Athanias  commanded 
an  army  of  Greeks  in  Flirygia.  His  steward  or  treasurer  was  named 
Crioit  (i.  e.  the  Ram)  and  he  placed  more  confidence  in  the  fidelity 
of  this  man  tlian  in  any  other  of  hissuljjects.  Crioii  however  betrayed 
to  Phrixus  the  desifjjn  of  Athamas  to  put  him  to  death,  and  Phrixus 
jmuiediately  prepared  a  vessel.  Crion  conveved  much  wealth  into 
this  vessel,  but  Helle  the  sister  of  Phrixus,  through  weakness  and 
fatigue,  expired  during  the  voyage,  and  left  her  name  to  that  sea, 
which  is  now  called  the  Hellespont.  Phrixus  arrived  at  the  Phasis, 
and  having  established  himself  there,  espoused  the  daughter  of 
iEetes,  king  of  Colchos,  whose  donry  was  a  golden  image  of  Eus 
or  Aurora.  (In  this  account  there  appear  to  be  many  equivoques 
in  ditferent  Greek  words  of  similar  sounds  but  different  meanings, 
which  would  lead  only   to  vague  and   uncertain  conclusions.) 
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manifest :    and  whether  those  fleeces  of  gold  were  to  b6 
obtained  by  commercial  negociatioiis  or  by  rapine,    it  is 
not  necessary  to  enquire.      Plunder  was  indeed  the  chief 
instigation  of  the  enterprizes   of  those  times  ;    and  to 
carry   oft'  women  and  treasure   from   the    neighbouring 
states  appears  to  have  been  frequently  considered  as  an 
heroic    exploit.       From    Herodotus   we   learn   that   the 
causes  of  all  the  wars,    which  distracted  Greece  and  the 
western  parts  of  Asia,    arose  out  of  the  predatory  expe- 
ditions  which   were  encouraged  on  both  sides,  and  ce- 
lebrated with   the  highest  enthusiasm.     In  this  manner, 
he  says,  was  lo  carried  away  by  the  Syrians  and  Europa 
by  the  Greeks ;  and  that  other  heroes  of  the  latter  nation, 
induced  by  the  fame  of  such  exploits,  and  by  the  riches 
ofColchos,    constructed   a  larger   vessel  than  had  before 
been  known,  and  plundered  the   Colchians  of  a   consi- 
derable bootv,  which   (he  poets   have  denominated  the 
Golden  Fleece,  together  with  Medea,  the  daughter  of 
the  King.    He  continues  to  relate,  that  ambassadors  were 
sent  by  the  Colchians  to  reclaim  the  princess,    but  the 
Greeks  replied  that  they  considered  this  deed  as  a  just 
retaliation  for  the  rape  of  lo,    the  daughter  of  Inachus. 
To  this  succeeded  the  seduction  of  Helen,  and  the  Trojan 
War;    whence  that   perpetual  enmity  which    subsisted 
between  the  Grecians  and  the  Asiatics. 

It    is    not     improbable    that    the    supposition    of 
Barman,  Kirchmajor,  and  others,  may  be  correct.     They 
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think  that  the  Argonaitic  Expedition  consisted  of 
more  than  one  \esscl,  and  that  the  fleet  being  dispersed 
by  a  storm,  we  have  the  accounts  of  various  voyages  in 
one  relation.*  Ilonce,  perhaps,  that  confusion  of  events, 
and  that  impossible  exftiit  of  the  navigation  to  various 
parts  of  Europe  and  Afrira  which  is  narrated  by  the 
poets.  The  etymology,  also,  of  the  word  Argo  will 
support  the  suggestion  that  it  was  probably  the  common 
name  for  the  first  vessels  constructed  in  a  bent  figure, 
to  distinguish  them  from  the  flat  rafts,  with  which  rivers 
and  narrow  straits,  had  been  usually  passed. +  If  this  be 
admitted,  it  becomes  manifest,  that  many  very  difl'erent 
expeditions  may  have  been  united,  and  confused,  under 
the  general  epithet  of  Argonautic.  Poets  would,  un- 
doubtedlv,  seize  the  most  striking  circumstances  of  each 
voyage  to  engage  the  attention  of  their  auditors,    and 

*  See  Buiman's  Prefaces  to  his  Quarto  Eflition  of  Valerius 
Flaccus.     See  also  Preston's  Essay  on  tlii'  Arj;oiiaiilic  Expedition. 

t  I  am  aware  lliut  the  word  Argo  is  usually  derived  from  apyoj 
siciji,  white,  splendid :  but  this  derivation  is  not  satisfactory,  because 
acyo?  appears  to  be  a  derivation  from  some  other  word  which  is 
lost.  From  the  same  source  the  name  of  Argus  who  is  said  to  have 
an  hundred  eyes  must  be  deduced  :  and  in  the  interpretation  of  that 
fable,  Argus  is  supposed  to  mean  the  s-ky,  of  which  his  numerous 
eyes  are  the  stars.  The  original  word  must  have  signified  arched, 
bent,  or  hol/oiv  ;  and  will  probabl)'  be  found  in  the  Hebrew  name 
for  Noah's  Ark.  The  same  root  gives  the  Latin  words,  arcus,  arx, 
area  and  their  derivatives. 
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would  conduct  their  hero  through  the  medley  of 
adventures,  where  probability  might  easily  yield  to  the 
magic  of  the  muses;  or  submit,  patiently,  to  the  inter- 
ference of  the  gods. 

From  these  statements  it  will  appear,  that  the 
Argonautic  Expedition  has,  in  point  of  consequence, 
an  equal  claim  to  attention  with  the  Trojan  war  ;  which 
Thucydides  tells  us  was  "  fitted  out  after  the  manner 
of  the  ancient  freebooters."  The  actions  of  so  many 
men,  whom  tiie  Grecians  were  accustomed  to  venerate  as 
the  primogenitors  of  their  most  illustrious  families,  and  as 
the  immediate  descendants  of  their  tutelary  deities,  must 
have  rendered  it  particularly  interesting  to  that  nation. 
The  present  civilized  world  must,  therefore,  necessarily 
share  in  that  interest,  since  it  has  derived  from  Greece 
every  thing  that  is  beautiful  in  the  arts,  and  the  rudimentS;, 
if  nothing  more,  of  all  that  is  great  in  the  sciences. 

Tii.\T  authors  of  celebrity  have  had  some  reason  to 
reject  the  voyage  of  the  Argo  in  favour  of  other  subjects, 
less  entangled,  and  more  capable  of  forming  that  entire 
action,  which  constitutes  the  epic  poem,  is  also  apparent 
from  what  I  have  already  stated.  Of  the  poems,  that  have 
been  composed  on  t',  Is  subject,  none  are  accurately  regu- 
lar. They  are  rather  diffused  details  of  a  voyage,  uniting 
the  various  distinct  actions  of  different  heroes  under  a 
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species  of  loco-motion,  than  <lie  poetic  narrative  of  one 
complete  event.  For,  if  the  voyage  is  admitted  to  be 
that  complete  event,  of  which  the  several  exploits  are 
parts,  then  the  ship  Augo,  or  her  pilot,  would  have  a 
better  claim  to  be  the  hero  of  the  poem  than  Jason,  who 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  actual  performance  of  the 
voyage ;  and  is  little  more  than  a  passenger,  convevcd  to 
an  appointed  place,  for  the  execution  of  a  particular 
action. 

But  whether  or  no  the  subject  may  be  exactly  con- 
formable to  the  laws  of  epic  poetrv,  we  find  that  it  became 
very  early  the  theme  of  metrical  narration;  and  perhaps  no 
ancient  poet  is  without  some  allusion  to  it.  A  poem  which 
has  descended  to  us  under  the  name  of  Orpheus,  is  the 
first  that  celebrates  the  whole  of  the  Argonautic  Expe- 
dition. The  real  author  is  unknown,  but  is  supposed 
by  Aristotle  to  have  been  a  Pythagorean  of  Crotona.  It 
is  written,  however,  in  the  person  of  Orpheus,  the  son 
of  the  Muse  Calliope,  who  describes  himself  as  the 
companion  of  Jason  throughout  the  voyage  :  but  since, 
for  many  reasons,  it  is  impossible  that  it  could  have  been 
the  composition  of  Orpheus  the  Thracian,  whose  very 
existence  is  doubted  by  Aristotle,  it  was  probably  com- 
posed in  bis  name  about  the  time  of  Pisistratus  the 
tyrant.  This  is  the  opinion  of  Suidas  who  follows  therein 
the  supposition  of  Asclepiades.  The  incident  in  which 
2F 
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Orpheus  is  himself  principally  concerned,  is  Iiis  victory 
over  the  Sirens,  by  the  superior  harmony  of  his  lyre,  and 
voice.  Of  this  passage  I  venture  to  give  the  following 
translation. 


Thence  sailing  we  approach  a  rocky  .steep, 
Whose  verdant  crags  o'erhang  the  refluent  deep. 
In  soften'd  nmruiurs  'gainst  the  siKery  shoals. 
With  modulated  pause,  each  billow  rolls  ; 
Thro'  hollow  caves  light  warbling  breezes  sound, 
And  swell,  in  blending  melodies,  around. 
There  sat  the  Siren-Maids,  and  sweetly  sang; 
With  vocal  charm  the  throbbing  echoes  rang: 
So  softly  flows  the  soul-subduing  strain. 
That  seamen,  lingering,  ever  there  remain, 
'Till  listening  life  expires,  lost  in  ecstasic  pain. 
Already  distant  notes,  tho'  faint,  yet  clear. 
With  trembling  sweetness  touch  the  attracted  ear  : 
The  men  ahead}'  hold  the  attentive  breath, 
Aod  drink,  with  greedy  ears,  the  vocal  death; 
Already  looseu'd,  falls  the  silent  oar, 
Anc^eus,  eager,  puts  the  helm  ashore  .• 
When  I,  with  rapid  fingers,  swept  the  lyre. 
And  shook  soft  thunder  from  the  quivering  wire  ; 
With  the  full  peal,  my  voice,  mellifluent,  rose; 
Thro'  every  note  pursued  the  varying  close; 
Swelled  with  the  verse  that  kindled  in  my  breast ; 
And  all  my  mother  taught  at  once  cxprest. 
I  sang  "  How  Neptune  with  immortal  Jove, 
For  the  renowned  aerial  coursers  strove: 


] 
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Juvc,  whose  wide  realms  the  distant  stars  contain. 
And  Neptune,  monarcli  of  the  cspausive  main." 
I  sang,  "  tliat,  furious  at  his  brother's  hoast. 
The  God  of  Ocean  smote  the  Plirygiaii  coast : 
High  rose  his  forky  spear,  whose  swift  descent 
The  thundering  earth  in  hounding  fragments  rent ; 
The  bounding  fragments  flew,  diversely  driven. 
With  whibtling  blast,  along  the  astonished  heaven, 
'Till  down,   with  rapid  whirl,  and  headlong  sweep. 
They  burst  the  frothing  bosom  of  the  deep. 
Where,   fixed,  as  steadfast  islands,   now  they  stand, 
And  waves,  enchafed,  roll  murmuring  round  the  land. 
Sardinia,  Salamis,   Euboca,  named. 
And  Cyprus,  for  its  stormy  headlands  famed." 
When  this  new  theme  the  astonish'd  Sirens  heard, 
Disorder'd  phrenzy  in  their  forms  appear'd  : 
Mute  and  desfjonding  on  the  clifi'lhey  lay. 
Then,  rising,  threw  their  vanquish'd  lyres  away  : 
Redoubled  sighs  absorbed  their  tuneful  breath, — 
At  every  note  they  feel  the  chill  of  deuth  : 
Vet  still  they  listen  to  mj'  wounding  strain. 
Then,  wrought  to  anguish,  plunge  into  the  main: 
There,  into  rocks  their  hardening  members  spread, 
And  vocal  breezes  murmur  round  each  head. 

But  of  all  the  Greek  poems  which  relate  to  the 
Argonautic  Expedition  that  of  Apollonils,  improper- 
ly called  the  Rhodian,  is  the  most  esteemed.  He  was  a 
native  of  Naucratis,  a  city  situated  on  the  Canopic 
mouth  of  the  Nile :  a  place  famous,  alsoj  for  the  birth  o^ 
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the  elegant  and  entertaining  ATHENiENUs  Tbe  anger  of 
CallimachuSj  whose  pupil  he  had  been,  was  roused 
against  him  by  some  great  offence,  and  produced  that 
dreadful  satire  so  famous  among  (he  ancients,  entitled 
the  Ibis;  which  was  afterwards  imitated  by  Ovid. 

Nunc,  quo  Battiades  inimicum  devovet  Ibin, 
Hoc  ego  devoveo  teque,  tuosque  mode. 
Utque  ille,  historiis  involvam  cainiina  caecis  : 

• Ibis  Onid.  v.  53. 

On  thee,  and  thine  my  hateful  curse  shall  How, 
As  when  the  son  of  Battus  cursed  his  foe. 
Detested  Ibis:  and,  like  his,  my  song 
Shall  wind  in  venom'd  secrecy  along. 

Apollonius  succeeded  Eratosthenes  in  the  care  of  the 
Alexandrian  Library,  and  was  patronised  by  Ptolemy 
EvEKGETEs.  He  uiust  not  be  confounded  with  Apollo- 
Nius  of  Caria,  who  instructed  both  Julius  C^sar  and 
Cicero  at  a  school  which  he  instituted  in  the  island  of 
Rhodes.  His  Argonautics  have  been  lately  translated 
by  William  Preston,  Esq.  M.  R.  I.  A.  who  has  joined 
many  essays  and  notes  io  his  work,  which  considerably 
elucidate  the  Argonautic   period. 

The  poem  of  Apollomus  was  very  closely  imitated, 
if  not  translated,  by  Atacinus  Varro,  in  a  Latin  compo- 
sition, which,  like  that  of  the  Greek  author,  was  divided 
into  four  books.     Varro  was  a   native  of  Gaul,  and  is 
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said  lo  liavc  written  a  poem  entitled  the  Sf.qi'anian  War  ; 
Avliich  Mas  probably  founded  on  the  triumphs  of  the 
Sequani  over  the  ^^dui  bv  the  assistance  of  Ariovistus 
and  the  Germans :  triumphs  which  were  terminated 
by  the  interference  of  Ji  lius  Cesar,  who  reduced  the 
Sequani  to  their  former  inferiority.  Varro  distinguinhed 
himself  by  other  poetry,  but  we  are  told  in  a  boast  of 
Horace  on  his  excellence  in  satire,  that  Varro  attempted 
that  department  of  the  muses  in  vain.  Ovid  mentions 
Jiis  Argonautica  in  the  following  manner, 

Varronem,  pri!iiaiii([vic  ratem  qn.u  ncsciot  aetas  ? 
Aureaque  yEsonio  terga  petita  duci  ? 

Olid.  Amor.  [.  El.  15. 

Statius  also  alludes  to  Varro  in  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful poems  of  his  Sijlvce,  the  Genethliacon  Lucani,  where  he 
classes  him  with  Licretils,  Ovid,  &c.* 

I  am  at  length  arrived  at  my  principal  object,  the 
poem  of  C.  Valerius  Flaccus.  I  have  already  shewn 
that  the  subject  abounds  with  difficulties,  and  that  its 
incongruities,  in  some  measure,  deprive  it  of  that  interest, 
which  it  is  the  advantage  of  the  genuine  epic  to  possess. 

*  For  accounts  of  other  writers  on  tlie  Argouautica,  I  refer  my 
readers  to  the  preface  of  Mr.  Preston,  vvhich  exhibits  an  interesting 
list  of  ancients  and  moderns,  who  have  celebrated  this  expedition. 
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But  the  creations  of  Genius  are  not  limited  by  art.  That 
speculative  Taste  which  hath  ventured  to  legislate  for 
the  Imagination,  would  frequently  perceive  liow  fetble 
are  its  deductions,  and  how  unwarrantable  its  authority, 
if  Genius  would  dare  to  soar  to  Nature  herself,  who 
ought  to  be  his  guide.  Had  Valerivs  Flaccus  been 
fully  conscious  of  his  ow  n  powers ;  had  his  reverence 
for  Virgil  not  made  him  so  often  shrink  from  himself, 
and  rely  for  excellence  upon  the  strencth  of  imitation  ;-— 
had  he  wholly  rejected  the  work  of  Apollonius  and 
sought  in  his  own  mind  the  model  of  his  fable;  in  a 
word,  had  the  work  been  entirely  his  own,  there  is  no 
doubt,  from  the  strong  irradiation  of  original  thought, 
which  perpetuallv  displays  itself  that  Valerius  Flaccus 
would  have  produced  a  poem,  which  if  not  strictly  epic, 
would  have  had  as  just  a  claim  to  have  become  a  prece- 
dent in  the  legislation  of  criticism,  as  the  Iliad,  the 
Odyssev,  or  the  tEneid.  The  Piiarsalia  of  Lucan  and 
the  AcuiLLEis  of  Statius  do  not  displease  us  on  account 
of  their  want  of  a  united  epic  action.  It  is  their  turgid 
language,  their  extravagant  figures  which  disgust  us. 
Had  they  looked  up  to  Nature  :  had  they  felt  with  her 
soul,  and  created  with  her  hand,  they  might  have  seized 
the  delighted  attention,  although  the  periods  which  they 
describe  had  been  more  diffuse,  and  their  incidents  even 
less  capable  of  harmonizing  construction.  The  histori- 
cal Dramas,   and  indeed  many   of  the   other  plays  of 
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Shakespeare  arc^  in  point  of  plot,  more  forbidding 
llian  the  poems  of  Llcax  or  Statu  s,  but  Nafiire  leads 
us  through  every  scene,  and  awakens  an  ir.terest  in  every 
incident.  I  do  not  however  wish  to  lessen  the  value  of 
that  unity  of  action,  which  constitutes  the  Epopee  of 
the  critics:  I  have  acknowledged  that  it  is  conducive 
of  the  highest  advantages  fo  llie  poet:  I  revere  it  as  the 
oirs|)ring  of  eulighleued  judgment;  and  I  regret  that 
in  the  poem  of  Valerius  Flaccus  it  appears  to  be 
wanling.  But  I  do  no(  belie\e  it  (o  be  indispensably 
necessary  ;  and  I  consider  that  the  genius  of  the  author, 
who  can  sustain  the  interest  of  his  narration  without  it, 
must  be  either  of  a  superior  cast,  or  must  be  more 
vividly  exerted. 

FtACCUs,  in  general,  pursues  the  story  of  Apol» 
lonius :  in  the  small  connecting  passages  lie  almost 
translates  his  very  expressions:  but,  whenever  the  theme 
elevates  itself  above  the  tract  of  mere  narration  ;  when- 
ever an  object  of  grandeur  ;  an  affecting  trait  of  genuine 
nature;  an  awful  image  of  supermundane  being,  excites 
liis  powers,  he  peoples  the  lifeless  paths  of  the  patient 
Alexandrian*  with  groups  of  his  own  transccndaut  ideas. 


*  B}'  the  two  most  illustrious  critics  that  ever  existed,  Apollo- 
iiius  is  said  never  to  rise  above  mediocrity.  These  critics  are 
Longiuus  and  Quintiliar.       Jlr.  Preston  arraigns  them  of  unjust 
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The  subject  which  he  receives  as  a  torpid  mass,  dilates 
itself  before  the  fervour  of  his  imagination  ;  he  stamps  it 
with  his  mindj  and  makes  it  indelibly  his  own.  The 
work  of  Apollonius  is  indeed  his  chart,  and  he  looks 
up  to  Virgil  as  to  the  heavenly  luminary,  which  is  to 
direct  his  course,  but  the  adventures  and  honour  of  the 
voyage  arc  still  his  own.  Nor  does  he  gaze  on  the 
star  of  Virgil  as  the  humble  mariner  fixes  his  eyes  on  the 
distant  beams  of  the  pole,  regarding  it  merely  as  his 
guide,  but  like  his  own  immortal  Argo,  he  submits  to 
the  direction  of  a  constellation,  the  brilliance  of  which 
he  is  conscious  that  he  shall  one  day  eniulate. 

Flaccus  is  never,  perhaps,  inferior  to  Virgil,  but 
when  he  too  studiously  imitates  him.  He  is  frequently 
superior,  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  seventh 
book  of  his  poem  has  never  been  surpassed.  The  most 
tender  struggles  of  the  female  breast  are  there  so  art- 
fully mingled  with  the  sublimity  of  supernatural  agency, 
that  our  feelings  are  awakened  with  our  astonishment ; 
and  that  most  diflicull  of  all  the  tasks  of  composition  is 
executed,  the  combination  of  natural  pathos  and  terrific 
grandeur.  We  shudder  at  the  increasing  afiection  of 
Medea  :  her  irresolution  interests  us  :    her  amazement  at 

partiality  :    the  partiality  of  a  translator  for  his  author  is,  perhaps, 
not  unjust. 
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her  filther's  crucltv,  and  her  fears  lest  Jason  should  im- 
deitake  the  labours  a[)poii)ted  bj  her  parent,  divide  our 
feelings  with  her's; 

Filia  prima  trucis  vocem  iniiata  tyranni 
Hiesit,  et  ad  juvciuui  [lallcutia  letulit  ora, 
Contremuitque  mutu,  ne  iit'scius  audeat  liospes, 
Seque  miser  ne  posse  putet.  lAb.  VII.  78. 


Struck  with  the  cruel  moiiarcli's  dire  coninuiuds 
His  daughter  firbt  iu  startled  terror  stands: 
Sudden,  her  blood-forsaken  cheeks  she  rais'd. 
And,  with  quick  tremor,  on  the  stranger  gazed. 
Shuddering  lest  he,  too  rashly,  should  declare. 
And  toils,  whose  da:igers  yil  lie  knew  not,  dare. 

When  Jason,  having-  agreed  to  obey  the  dreadful  com- 
mands of  ^'Eetes,  leaves  his  presence, 

trepida  et  medios  inter  deserta  pareutes 

Virgo  silet:  nee  tixa  solo  servare  parumper 
Lumina,  nee  potuit  inrestos  non  flectere  vultus: 
Respexitque  fores,  et  adhuc  invenit  euntem  : 
Visus  et  lieu  miserse  tunc  pulchrlor  hospes  amanti 
Discedens:  tales  huuieros,  ea  terga  relinquit. 
Ilia  domum  atque  ipsos  pauUum  procedere  postes 
Optat,  et  ardentes  tenet  intra  limiua  gressus.* 

Lib.  VIL  105. 

*  Flaccus  has  been   accused   of  imitating  ApoUonius  in  this 
IJassagc  ;    and  even  Mr.  Preston  allows  that  he  has  nearly  equalled 
2  G 
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Trembling  and  silent  'mid  her  kindred  trains* 
Like  one  deserted  and  alone,  remains 
The  royal  maid  :  now,  not  an  instant  more. 
Her  eyes  restrain'd  will  linger  on  the  floor; 
Now,  not  an  instant,  can  she  cease  to  raise 
Their  humid  beams  or  not  indulge  their  gaze: 
Quick  to  the  expanding  palace  gates  they  dart. 
And  yet  perceive  the  ardent  youth  depart : 
Witli  manlier  charms  his  shoulders  spread  behind. 
And  leave  his  figure  on  her  wretched  mind. 
Now,  that  the  obstructive  pillars  would  retire. 
And  the  walls  part,  becomes  her  fond  desire, 
While  on  the'threshold  her  fixed  eyes  she  strains, 
And  his  last  hasty  footsteps  there  retains. 

Than  \\hich  what  can  bo  more  beautiful  ?  the  two  last 
and  the  three  first  lines   of  this  passage  are  almost  in- 

the  elegance  of  the  original.  But  the  truth  is  that  Flaccus  appears 
to  have  avoided  every  resemblance  in  this  place  which  the  similarity 
of  situation  could  have  presented  to  him.  He  has  neglected  the 
most  striking  beauties  of  Apollonius,  and  has  supplied  them  with 
beauties  of  his  own.  Had  he  intended  any  imitation,  he  would 
certainly  not  have  omitted,  in  his  description,  the  most  beautiful 
idea  in  all  the  Alexandrian's  poem. 


JO®-   hi   01,    JftiT     dVEip' 

'E^Tri^uv  TTcTToTijTo  f/.ir"iyna,  ncr<rof<E>oio 
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And  thoiiglit  in  vain  the  lovely  guest  pursued, 
As  when  we  catch  at  objects  in  a  dream. 
That  still  beyond,  vet  ever  near  us  seem. 

Preston's  Translation. 
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imilablcj  both  as  to  cU'iicacy  of  expression,  aiul  corrict- 
ncss  of  idea.  Tn  thesOj  and  in  all  (he  agitation  of  mind 
which  follows,  Nature  herself  dictated  the  description 
to  the  poet.  ^^  itii  wonderful  art  he  enumerates  the 
actions  of  Mkoea,  and  leaves  her  thoughts  to  the  sugT 
gestion  of  our  imagination  :   thus  when 

coiiiitum  \isii  fruitur  ini^craiulii  siiamivi 

Irnpleri  nequit ;  subito()nc  parfiililiiis  lisiTet 
15la:idior,  ft  patiia;  ciicuiui'ert  osciila  Jextrar-. 

Lib.  VII.  ICK 

On  lier  companions  now  she  turns  lier  eyes. 
Insatiate  views  them,  and  forebodes  llicir  si^hs  ! 
M  1th  sudden  fouchiess  joins  her  kiiuhed  band. 
And  showers  wild  kisses  on  her  father's  hand. 

we  perceive  that  the  idea  of  leaving  her  companions 
and  her  father  is  floating  in  her  mind,  and  there  contend- 
ing with  her  filial  affections  and  duties. 

The  persuasions  of  Venus  in  the  form   of  Circe 
fire  finely  imagined ;  and  still  more  so  the  reply  of  Medea  : 

Nulla  quies  aninio,   nullns  sopor  :   arJua  amanti  ! 
Qu;tM-e  nialis  ncstris  requiem,  mentemque  rcpone: 
Redde  diem  iioctemque  mihi  ;  da  prcndere  vestes 
Somniferas,  ipsaque  oculos  eomponcre  virga. 
Tu  quoque  nil,   mater,  prodes  mihi ;  fortior  ante 
Sola  fui.     Tristes  tlialamos,   infe^taque  cerno 
Omnia,  viperecs  i[)si  tibi  surgere  crines  ! 

L?6.  r//.  24i, 
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My  soul  receives  no  peace,  takes  no  repose  : 
Nought,  nought  but  arduous  care  the  lover  knows! 
Calm  these  fierce  pangs;    soothe,  soothe  this  tortur'd 

mind  : 
Grant  me  bright  day  and  balmy  night  to  find  : 
Throw  o'er  m}'  limbs  the  sleep-inducing  vest; 
Compress  my  eyelids  with  the  wand  of  rest. 
Thou,  Mother,  thou  no  gentle  aid  hast  shewn, — 
I  was  more  firm,  was  more  composed  alone  1 
Now  all  is  woe  ! — dark  nuptials  meet  my  eyes  1 
E'en  'mid  thy  tresses  writhing  snakes  arise  ! 

These   lines   are    certainly  above   all    comment^,    as   are 
those  which  immediately  follow  them. 

Talia  verba  dabat,  conlapsaque  flebat  inlquse 
In  Veneris  Medea  sinus,  pestemque  latentem 
Ossibus,  atque  imi  monstrabat  pectoris  iguem. 
Occupat  amplexu  Venus,  et  furialia  figit 
Oscula,  permixtumque  odiis  inspirat  amorem. 

lAb.  III.  2J1. 

Thus  as  Medea  spake  she  drooped  her  head. 
And  tears  on  Venus'  cruel  bosom  shed  : 
Confess'd  the  poison  hidden  in  her  frame. 
And  how  her  inmost  soul  consumed  with  flame. 
The  goddess  held  her  in  a  close  embrace  : 
Prest  direful  kisses  on  her  burning  face: 
Love  mixt  with  deadly  hate  her  lips  inspire™ 

It  would  exceed  the  limits  of  a  preface  io  pursue 
the   beauties   of  this  interesting  scene  with   quotations. 
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The  artful  discourse  of  Venus,  and  the  coiUcudinj:,-  virtue 
of  Medea  gradually  vanquished,  aflord  so  many  striking 
passages,  that  preference  in  selecting  them  is  almost 
impossible.  When  the  reluctance  of  conscience  is 
nearly  subdued,  and  Medea  prepares  to  begin  her  incan- 
tations, a  patlictic  apostrop!;c  to  herself  bursts  from  her 
as  she  surveys  the  poisonous  drugs  in  her  cabinet  of 
magical  preparations : 

Utque  procul  ina<^icis  spiraiitia  tccta  vpnenis 

Et  sa>v;e  patuf  re  fores,  oblataque  contra 

Omnia,  quae  Ponto,  qua-  Manibus  eruit  imis, 

Et  qua?  sanguinea.  Lunoe  destrinxit  ab  ird: 

Tune  sequi'risj  ait,  quidquani,  ant  patiere  pudcnduni. 

Cum  tibi  tot  inortes,  sceleriscjut-  brevlssima  tanti 

Effugia  .' — ha^c  dicens,  qua  non  velocius  uUa, 

Pestiferani  toto  nequicquam  lumiiic  lustrat. 

Cunctaturque  super,  niorituraque  conligit  iras. 

O  niuiiuni  jucunda  dies,  quam  cara  sub  ipsa 

Morte  magis! — stetit,  ct  sese  mirata  furentem  est. 

Occidis,  lieu  !   prinio  [-(otes  lioc  durare  sub  ievo  } 

Nee  te  lucis,  ait,  nee  videris  uila  juventa' 

Gaudia  .'  nee  dulces  fratris  pubescere  tnalas  ^ 

Hune  quoque,  qui  nunc  est  primajvus,  lasona  uescis 

Morte  perire  tua,  qui  te  unnc  invoeat  unam. 

Qui  rogat,  et  nostro  quern  primuru  in  litore  vidi  ? 

Lib.  VII.  3a7 

While  direful  drugs  their  deadly  odours  shed. 
Breathe  o'er  the  roof,  and  through  the  portal  spread. 
Offering  themselves  afar  ;  what  from  the  waves. 
Or  from  foul  spectres  in  their  loathsome  graves 
Herself  had  plucked  ;  or  wliat  the  Lunar  wrath 
Drops  on  the  fetid  earth  in  sanguine  froth  ; 
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"  Shall  I  pursue  or  suffer  slianie,"  she  cries-, 

"  While  such  a  crowd  of  deaths  around  me  rise» 

"  Yielding  from  so  much  crime  so  swift  a  flight  ?"' 

This  as  she  spake  she  cast  her  eager  sight. 

Unfixed,  o'er  all  the  venom'd  shelves  around 

Where  drugs  of  every  rapid  death  abound  : 

On  all,  by  turns,  her  eyes  distracted  roll. 

As  her  fell  purpose  instigates  her  soul. 

"  Day  of  transcendant  joy  receive  my  breath  ! 

"  How  doubly  dear  in  this  thy  form  of  death  !" 

Then,  with  a  sudden  pause,  her  thought  revolves, 

And  startles,  shuddering  at  her  dark  resolves  :—- 

"  Die  ! — canst  thou  bear"  she  cried  "  in  youth  to  die  1 

"  From  light — from  life's  expanding  joys  to  fly? 

"  Cease  to  behold  thy  brother's  blooming  face, 

"  Ere  the  soft  down  bestows  its  mSnlier  grace  ! 

"  And  must  not  Jason  by  thy  death  expire, 

"  The  beauteous  victim  of  thy  cruel  sire  ? 

"  He  who  invokes  thee  now, — thy  aid  implores, 

"  He  whom  thou  first  beheldst  upon  these  shores ! 

At  the  commencement  of  her  incantations 

Dat  dextram  vocemque  Venus,  blandisque  pavcnteni 
Adloquiis,  junctoque  trahit  per  raoenia  passu.* 


Venus,  with  hand  and  voice  conducts  the  way, 
In  cheering  converse  calming  her  dismay  ; 

*  I  cannot  here  omit  to  notice  the  beautiful  simile  which  follows 
these  lines,  and  which  has  been  so  much  admired  in  Goldsmith's 
Deserted  Village.  The  same  figure  is  found  in  Ovid  where 
Dffidalus  is  inciting  his  son  Icarus  to  fly  with  him  through  the  air; 
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Close  at  lier  side  licr  wavering  footsteps  leads. 
And  still  beyond  the  eity  wall  proceeds. 

iiut'd  the  rites  become  so  terrific,  that 

Jainciue  tremens  louge  seriiiitur  ^  funs. 


And  ^'enU8  tienildinij;  follows  far  l)chiiid. 

The  allegory  of  mIucIi  is  so  correct,  that  while  we  are 
carried  into  the  regions  of  horror,  A\e  are  accompanied 

and  in  that  instanee  the  siinilifndo  of  a  Ijiid  instructing;  its  voung 
was  so  obvious,  that  it  would  have  been  surprising  if  Ovid  had 
missed  the  allusion.  In  I'hiccus  and  Goldsmith  tlie  roniparisnn 
is  not  less  accurate,  though  less  apparent,  and  is  therefore  more 
pleasing. 

\'clut  alp«,  ab    alto 

QuJC  tencrara  piolein  profhixit  in  ai^ra  tiido, 
Hnrtaturque  sequi ;  dainuosasque  erudit  artes : 
Et  raovct  ipse  suas  et  nali  respicil  alas. 

ISIctamorpli.   Lib.  VIII.   2l3. 
Qualis  adliuc  tcneros  supreraum  pallida  foetus 
Mater  ab  excelso  produxit  in  a'era  nido, 
Jiortaturque  sequi ;  brevibusque  insurgere  peuuis; 
JIIos  caerulei  priinus  fcrit  horror  Ol  vmpi ; 
Jaraque  redire  rogant,  adsuctaque  qusritur  arbor  : 
Haud  aliter,  ficc.  Argon.  Lib.   VII.  375. 

And,  as  a  bird  each  fond  endearment  tries. 
To  tempt  its  new-fledg'd  offspring  to  the  skies. 
He  tried  each  art,  reproved  each  dull  dela^-. 
Allured  to  brighter  worlds  and  led  the  way. 

Goldsmith's  Dcserl.  Vit. 
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by  the  human  passions.  The  sudden  appearance  of 
Jason  amid  the  dreadful  orgies  :  the  mutual  astonishment 
of  the  lovers 

, qualesve  profundum 

Per  yhaos  occurnint  caecafe  sine  vocibus  fltnbrse. 


As  in  the  dark  chaotic  depth  of  night 
Clash  startled  spirits  without  voice  or  sight: 

their  discourse  until  all  (he  reluctance  of  conscience  is 
subdued  and  all  the  restraint  of  female  modesty  vanishes, 
and 

Inde  ubi  facta  nocens,  et  non  revocabilis  umquam 
Cessit  ab  ore  pudor,  proprlorque  implevit  Erinnys. 

Lib.  VII.  46U 

Thence  guilty,  every  tint  of  generous  shame. 
Straight  from  her  cheeks,  irrevocable,  fades. 
And  swift  Erinnys  all  her  breast  pervades. 

are  together  a  series  of  the  most  animated  description. 

The  strength  of  true  poetry  lies  in  depicting  the 
emotions  of  the  human  heart :  traits  of  afl'ection  in  all 
its  forms  are  therefore  the  most  beautiful  colourings  of 
Genius.  Valerils  Flaccus  seizes  every  opportunity 
that  his  subject  affords  to  display  his  power  in  such 
delineations.  The  parting  of  Jason  and  his  parents  in 
the  first  book ;    and  particularly  the  description,  in  the 
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)^amc  book,  of  the  infant  Achilles  brought  by  Ciiihon  to 
his  father  Peleus,  are  equal  to  the  best  passages  of  the 
salne  kind  in  any  author  whatever.  Perliaps  in  very 
few  of  the  ancients  could  any  thing-  be  found  so  tenderly 
exquisite,  since  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  magnanimi- 
ty and  heroic  valour  more  generally  form  the  excellence 
of  the  Greek  and  Roman  classics  than  traits  of  genuine 
sensibility.  For  the  same  reason  Flaccus  succeeds  ia 
that  species  of  supernatural  agency  which  is  the  offspring 
of  natural  fear,  rather  than  in  the  machinery  of  his 
deities.  The  mythological  divinities  had  been  so  much 
degraded,  and  were  become  so  trite  in  his  time,  that 
they  retained  none  of  that  awful  respect  which  attaches 
to  them  in  Homer  and  Virgil.  He,  therefore,  intro- 
duces them  less  frequently.  In  all  the  poets  of  antiquity 
the  gods  are  merely  personifications  of  the  passions  and 
attributes  of  mankind  :  the  sublimity  of  the  idea  attached 
to  their  power  soon  vanishes,  and  the  imagination  looks 
for  immaterial  existences  which  do  not  so  easily  assimi- 
late with  our  own  nature.  The  ghosts  of  the  dead  are 
no  where  more  fearfully  introduced  than  in  the  two  fol- 
lowing passages.  First,  in  the  fourth  book,  where  Pluto 
permits  the  spirits  of  those  who  had  been  slain  by 
Amycus  to  behold  the  death  of  that  monster,  in  his  com- 
bat with  Pollux  ; 

Et  pater  orautes  caesoruui  Tartarus  umbras 
2H 
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Nube  cava  tacdem  ad  mentie  spectacula  pugnse 
Emittit :  summi  nigrescunt  culmiua  montis. 

Lib.  IV.  256*. 


In  the  deep  bosom  of  a  hollow  cloud , 
The  Infernal  Sire  sent  forth  a  shadowy  crowd, — 
Ghosts  of  the  murder'd,  urgent  for  the  sight 
To  glut  their  vengeance  with  the  expected 
Deep  darkness  settles  on  the  mountain's  height 


fight:—         >■ 

ioht  J 


Secondlyj  in  the  fifth,  where  the  appearance  of 
Sthenelus,  who  is  sent  by  the  ghosts  of  the  ancestors  of 
the  Argonauts  to  behold  the  enterprize  of  their  descen- 
dants, is  at  once  a  trait  of  parental  affection,  and  terrific 
sublimity. 

Fama  per  extremos  quin  jam  volat  improba  manes 

Interea,  magnis  natorum  laudibus  implet 

(Venturam  cceIo  fatis  melioribus  Argo) 

Addita  jamque  fretis  repetens  freta,  jamque  ferentes 

Cj  aneas.     Ardent  avidos  attoUere  vultus, 

Quos  pietas,  vel  tangit  adhuc  quos  semula  virtus. 

Fata  inraota  manent :  unum,  qui  litore  in  illo 

Conditus,  ad  cara;  mittunt  spectacula  turba;. 

It  Sthenelus  :*  qualem  Mavortia  vidit  Amazon, 

*  Sthenelus  was  the  brother  of  Mencetius,  who  was  the  father 
of  Patroclus  and  one  of  the  Argonauts.  He  is  therefore  called 
Actorides,  by  Apollonius.  This  appearance  of  Sthenelus  is  found 
also  in  the  poem  of  Apollonius  and  possesses  great  magnificence 
in  his  description.     But  I  think  that  I  may  venture  to  assert,  that 
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Cunifjiie  suis  comitem  Alcides  ut  condidit  armis  : 

Talis  ab  a>q>iorci  coiisurgeiis  aggere  ])usti 

Eraicuit :  fulsere  undac  :  Sol  magnus  ut  orbem 

Tolleret,  ant  nubein  quatfret  polus.     Atquo  ea  vix  dum 

Visa  viris  atra  iiox  piotiinis  abstulit  umbra  : 

Ipse  dolciis  altum  repetit  chaos.  Lib.  V.  8Q. 

It  exhibits  more  richness  of  colouring  than  grandeur  of  design ; 
and  that,  were  the  subject  proposed  for  the  pencil  of  Mr.  Fuseli, 
he  would  prefer  the  undefined  and  awful  figure  of  Flaccus,  to  the 
panoply,  and  purple  tiara  of  tlie  Alexandrian.  I  shall  insert  the  trans- 
hition  of  iNIr.  Preston  which  certainlj'  retains  much  of  the  elegance 
of  the  original  in  this  passage. 

And  now  the  beach  the  stately  barrow  shows 
Where  the  rcmiiiiis  ol"riiiii;NELVs  repose— 
Alcides  led  his  jouthlul  steps  from  tar, 
With  Amazons  to  wage  adventurous  war. 
Returning,  here  til"  untimely  doom  he  bore. 
An  arrow  pierc'd  him  on  the  fatal  shore. 
Ere  from  that  spot  the  Grecian  vessel  fled, 
Persephone,  fair  empress  of  the  dead, 
(The  warrior's  mournful  praj"r  such  pity  mov'd) 
Anxious  to  greet  the  native  bands  he  lov'd, 
AUow'd  the  shade  from  Stygian  gloom  to  rise. 
With  those  dear  objects  to  rejoice  his  eyes. 
High  on  the  summit  of  his  tomb  he  stood. 
And  view'd  the  vessel  dancing  o'er  the  flood. 
Such  as  in  life,  appcar'd  th'  illustrious  shade. 
In  beauty  stern,  in  panoply  array'd. 
His  graceful  head  a  radiant  helmet  prest, 
A  cone  of  purple  wav'd  a  four-fold  crest. 
Short  space  conspicuous,  hovering  o'er  his  tomb. 
He  sunk — he  vanish'd  in  eternal  gloom. 

Preston's  Tbansl.  B.  II.  I3l3. 
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Now  all  pervasive  Fame  her  pinions  spread 

'Mid  the  far  distant  shadows  of  the  dead  ;-— « 

Fill'd  the  blest  spirits  with  their  offspring's  praise, 

Whose  deeds  the  Argo  to  the  heavens  should  raise. 

Sea  joiii'd  to  sea  she  names,  and  shore  to  shore. 

And  C\  anta  threatening  now  no  more. 

The  manes,  conscious  of  paternal  love. 

Still  all  the  pride  of  generous  glorj'  prove  ; 

To  elevate  their  anxious  eyes  aspire, 

But  Fate  unmov'd,  forbids  the  fond  desire. 

One  of  their  number,  buried  on  that  coast. 

The}-  send,  spectator  of  the  darling  host : 

Straight  Sthenelus  goes  forth  :  his  mighty  mien 

Such  by  the  Martial  Amazon  was  seen  ; 

Such  by  Alcides  near  the  refluent  wave. 

In  all  its  arms  was  yielded  to  the  grave  ; 

As  now,  up-rising,  o'er  the  sandy  heap, 

Resplendant  shone  :  bright  glowed  the  billowy  deep — 

As,  from  the  east,  breaks  forth  the  solar  form. 

Or  beam}'  skies  amid  a  scatter'd  storm. 

But  while  the  men  behold  this  awful  sight. 

Within  the  impervious  shades  of  rising  night 

Involved  it  sinks,  reluctant,  from  their  gaze. 

And  in  Chaotic  darkness,  slow,  decays. 

But  the  dreadful  picture  of  Jealousy,  which,  in  the 
second  book,  almost  petrifies  the  feelings  of  the  reader 
with  horror,  is  esteemed  by  the  critics  as  the  master  piece 
of  the  whole   poem*     Venus,    there,    the  goddess  of 

*  BuRMAN  in  his  Testimonia  de  V.  F.  quotes  many  authors,  but 
principally  the  commentaries  of  Caspar  Barthius  on  Statins ;  who, 
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Love,  the  tender  patroness  of  voluptuous  pleasure,   and 
the  mother  of  creation  itself,  becomes  a  furv 

ncquc  cniro  alma  videri 

Jam  tumet,  aut  teroli  crinem  subnectitur  auro, 
Sidereos  dift'usa  sinus  ;  eadt-m  eifera  et  ingeiis, 
Et  maculis  sufiecta  geiias,  pimimque  sonantem 
Virgiiiibus  Stygiis,  nigram  fjvicsimillima  pallam. 

■  Lib.IL\0<2. 

Nor  boasts  she  now  the  genial  fosterer's  care. 
Nor  in  the  pride  of  beauty  wreathes  her  hair 
AVith  beamy  gold,  as  when  her  swelling  breast, 
All  uncontincd,  its  heav'n  of  charms  confest ; 
But  with  dark  fierceness  and  gigantic  mien, 
Her  pallid  checks  with  livid  spots  obscene,— 
III  the  black  mantle  of  the  Stygian  dames. 
She  shakes  the  crackling  pine's  terrific  flames. 

She  instigates  the  Lemniaq  women  to  the  murder  of 
their  husbands,  on  their  return  home,  attended  bj  female 
slaves,  whom  thcj  had  brought  with  them  from  Thrace  ; 
the  booty  of  a  successful  expedition.  She  seeks  out 
Vagrant  Report  or  Fame,  and  deputes  her  to  alarm  the 
anxious  wives  of  Lemnos  with  tales  of  this  infidelity  of 

concerning  this  part  of  the  poem,  says  that  Valerius  Flaccus  excel- 
lently describes  Venus  becoming  a  fury  ;  and  inserts  this  passage, 
that  he  may  do  away  the  fastidiousness  of  those,  who,  on  account 
of  the  youth  of  the  author,  have  judged  erroneously  of  his  work. 
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their  husband?.  Vagrant  Report  or  Fame  is  not  de- 
scribed by  such  minute  circumstances  as  in  Virgil's 
iEneid;,  or  in  Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  but  perhaps  as 
poetically  as  in  either  ;  and  her  reception  of  Venus  is 
particularly  striking. 

Cum  dea  se  piceo  per  sudum  tuvbida  nimbo 
Prcecipitat ;  Famamque  vagam  vestigat  in  iimbni: 
Quem  pater  otnnipoteiis  digiia  atque  mdigua  canentem, 
Spargentetnque  metus,  placidis  regionibus  arcet 
Aetheris  :  ilia  fermens  habitat  sub  nubibus  imis, 
Non  Erebi,  non  diva  poli  :  tcrrasque  fatigat, 
Quas  datur  :  audentem  priiui  spernuntque  foventque  : 
Mox  oiiines  agit,  et  motis  quatit  oppida  linguis. 
Talein  diva  sibi  sceleiis(pie  dolique  miiiistiam 
Quaerit  avens,  videt  ilia  prior  :  jamque  advolat  ultro 
Impatiens  :  jamque  ora  parat  ;  jam  suscitat  aures.* 

Lib.  II.  115. 

With  swift  descent  across  the  azure  skies, 
In  a  black  cloud  the  troubled  goddess  flies ; 

*  Caspar  Barthius  having  cited  this  passage  asserts  that,  if, 
together  with  the  lines  which  immediately  follow,  it  had  been  found 
in  Virgil,  it  would  have  received  the  adoration  of  many  ages.  Cer- 
tainly the  idea  of  Rumour  being  banished  from  the  heavens  and 
from  the  infernal  regions,  is  finely  imagined,  and  tends  to  elevate 
our  notion  of  supernatural  agency  ;  which  is  omniscient,  and  there- 
fore needs  not  the  intelligence  of  Rumour.  Jupiter,  in  Virgil, 
does  not  appear  to  be  acquainted  with  the  situation  ofyEneas  at 
Carthage,  until  Rumour  hath  spread  the  intelligence  to  the  ears  of 
larbas,  and  laibas  hath  made  it  known  in  heaven  by  his  prayers. 
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Traces  vague  Humour  'mid  the  unsettled  glooms, 

W  houi  heaven-exptli'd,  the  almighty  father  dooms 

Far  from  his  placid  seats  to  scatter  dread. 

And  praise  and  !>hame  in  wavering  accents  spread. 

To  dwell  in  vapours,  murmuring,  was  she  driven. 

No  goddess  she  of  Erebus  or  Heaven  ; 

O'er  Earth  alone  her  bus)'  whispers  rise, 

Where  men  detest  yet  nurse  her  embrio-lies; 

Till  wide  around  she  agitates  the  throng. 

And  cities  tremble  on  each  eager  tongue. 

Such  was  the  agent,  whom  the  goddess  sought. 

Fit  for  the  subtle  crime  that  swayed  her  thought : 

She  first  her  heavenly  visitant  espies. 

And  swift,  uncaU'd,  impatient,    towards  her  flies  : 

M'ith  listening  looks,  all-tremulous  appears. 

And  stands,  expanding  her  expectant  ears. 

The  artful  spccrli  of  Vems  under  (he  form  of 
Dryope  (one  of  the  Lcmnian  wives)  ;  the  arrival  of  the 
Lemnians ;  tlie  treachery  of  the  enraged  women  ;  the 
descent  of  Venus  as  a  fury  ;  the  commencement  of  the 
massacre,  &c.  are  incidents  so  wonderfully  drawn  tojre- 
ther,  that  I  must  insert  the  whole  passage  to  give  the 
reader  any  thing  like  a  correct  idea  of  its  excellence. 

Has  inter  medias,  DryopcN  in  imagine  mcestfe, 
Flet  Venus;  et  sa;vis  ardens  dea  planctibus  instat. 
Primaque  :  Sarmaticas  utinani,   Fortuna,  dedisses 
Insedisse  domos,  tristesque  habitasse  pruinas, 
Plaustra  sequi ;  vcl  jam  patria;  vidisse  per  ignes 
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Culmen  agi ;  stragemque  deiim  !   nam  cetera  belli 
Perpetimur.     Mene  ille  iiovis,  me  destinat  amens 
Servitiis  ?  urbem  aut  tugieiis  natosque  relinquam  ! 
Non  prius  ease  manus,  raptoque  arniabimus  igne  ? 
Dumque  silent,  ducuntque  nova  cum  conjuge  somnos. 
Magnum  aliquid  spirabit  amor  ? — tunc  ignea  torquene 
Luniina,  prsecipites  excussit  ab  ubeie  natos. 
Ilicet  adrectae  mentes,  evictaque  matrum 
Corda  sacer  Veneris  gemitus  lapit.     ^quora  cunctac 
Prospiciunt,  simulantque  chores,  delubraque  festa 
Fronde  tegunt,  Itetaeque  viris  venientibus  adsunt 
Jamque  domos  niensasque  petunt  ;  discumbitur  altis 
Porticibus  :  sua  cuique  furens  festinaque  conjux 
Adjacet :  inferni  quails  sub  nocte  barathri 
Acubat  attonitum  Phlegj'an  et  Thesea  juxta 
T isiphone,  stevasque  dapes  et  pocula  libat, 
(Tormenti  genus)  et  uigris  aniplectitur  hydris 
Ipsa  Venus  quassans  undantein  turbine  pinum 
Adglomerat  tenebras,  pugniuque  adcincta  trementem 
Desilit  in  Lemnon  :   ninibisque  et  luce  fragosa 
Prosequitur  poius,  et  tonitru  pater  auget  honoro. 
Inde  novani  pavldas  voccni  furibunda  per  aures 
Congeminat :  qua  primus  Athos,  et  pontus,  et  ingens 
Thraca  palus,  pariterquc  tovis  exliorruit  omnis 
Mater,  et  adstricto  riguerunt  ubere  nati. 
Adcelerat  Pavor,  et  Geticis  Discordia  demens 
E  stabulis,  atrteque  genis  pallentibus  Irae, 
Et  Dolus,  et  Rabies,  et  Leti  major  imago 
Visa,  truces  exserfa  manus  ;  ut  prima  vocatu 
Intcnuit,  signumque  dedit  !Mavortia  conjux. 
Hie  aliud  Venus  et  multo  magis  ipsa  tremeudiim 
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Orsa  ncfas,  gcmitiis  fingit,  vocesqiie  cnrleiiliini  ; 
Inrupitque  doinos  :  et  siiigultuntia  gestans 
Ora  uiaiui,  tiilioque  sinus  perfusa  recenti, 
Adrectasque  comas:  Meritos  fn  prima  revertor 
Ulta  toros  :   premit  ecce  dies.     Turn  verberc  victas 
In  thalamos  agit,  et  ciuiLtantibus  iiivenit  enscs. 
Unde  ego  &c.  Lib.  II.  174. 

A'enus  'mid  these  as  Dryope  appears, 

Mournfid  her  figure,   unrestrain'd  her  tears. 

Burning  with  grief  she  beats  her  sounding  breast. 

And,  fust,  slie  thus  her  loud  coiiiphiints  exprest. 

O  !   Fortune,  that  thou  hadst  with  favourinsr  hand 

Placed  us  upon  Sarmatia's  dreary  land. 

To  dwell  midst  frozen  wilds,  and  fearful  roam 

Thro'  tracks  of  snow  behind  the  waggon-home  ! 

Or  had  we  seen,  before  these  harlots  came, 

Onr  roofs  hang  tottering  in  the  ascending  flame  ; — 

Beheld  our  gods  and  all  their  fanes  consume  ; — 

For  the  whole  worst  of  war  is  now  our  doom  ! 

Me  does  the  fool — what,  me  does  he  intend 

Submissive  round  his  wanton  slave  to  bend  ? 

Or  from  the  city  must  I  speed  my  flight. 

And  leave  his  ofl^spring  lingering  in  his  sight  .- 

No — first  the  vengeful  faulchion  let  us  raise. 

Shake  from  the  torch  its  wide  vindictive  blaze  ! 

While  amorous  sleep  absolves  them  from  alarms, 

Softly  exhausted  in  their  harlots'  arms, 

Let  mjured  Love  some  dreadful  deed  inspire  ! 

She  spake — and  from  her  eyes  shot  livid  tire 

And  gazing,  furious,  on  the  crowd  around, 
Pashed  from  iier  breast  her  infants  on  the  ground. 
21 
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Swift  thro' each  bosoai  rush'd  her  startling  moan,—' 
All  their  struck  nerves  its  kindred  tremors  own, 
Wliile  vengeful  Venus  reigns  in  ever}'  part. 
And  conquers  e'en  the  foud  maternal  heart. 
Now  gaze  they  on  the  ocean,  and  advance. 
Along  the  shores,  in  well  dissembled  dance,— - 
With  festal  wreathes  adorn  each  sacred  place. 
And  greet  their  husbands  with  a  false  embrace. 
Home  and  the  genial  board  they  ne.vt  prepare. 
And  spread  the  lofty  couch  with  treacherous  care  : 
Then,  with  bewilder'd  haste,  and  mock  caress. 
Smothering  their  rage,  each  husband's  bosom  press; 
Thus,  in  the  midnight  of  the  iuferaal  den, 
Tisiphone  reclines  with  guilty  men  ; 
To  shuddering  Phlegyas  and  to  Theseus  clings. 
And  her  black  snakes  around  each  bosfom  flings ; 
In  all  their  dreadful  banquet  takes  l)er  part. 
And  presses  them  (tlieir  torment)  to  her  heart. 
Now  \'euus  shakes  the  cloudy  torch  on  high. 
And  floods  of  smoke  in  wavy  volumes  fly  : 
On  every  side  the  deepening  shade  extends. 
Thro'  which  towards  trembling  Lemnos  she  descends, 
Girded  for  contest :  tempests  round  her  rise. 
And  broken  flames  flash  faintly  thro'  the  skies. 
While,  in  applausive  peals,  her  father's  hand 
Rolls  the  full  thunder  o'er  the  fearful  land  : 
Thence  with  unusual  tones  her  accents  sound, 
Redoubling  all  the  horror  wide  around  : 
Athos  and  Pontus  and  the  Euxine  lake. 
Thro'  their  dark  depths  in  awful  terror  shake  : 
Each  mother  starts  in  horror  from  her  rest, 
■   And  clasps  her  fear-chill'd  infant  to  her  breast: 
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Tlieii,  as  tlie  concubine  of  Mars  comiuanils 
In  thunder,  and  gives  signal  to  their  bands, 
Terror  ru'h'd  forth, — and,  with  infuriate  pace, 
Distracted  Discord  left  the  stalls  of  Thrace  : 
Black  Wraths  around  in  livid  groups  were  seen. 
Deceit's  foul  form,  and  Slaugliter's  horrid  mien  ; 
Death  in  his  most  gigantic  sha;ie  appear'd, 
And  high  his  crimson  hands,  exulting,  rcar'd. 
Venus  meantime  her  height  of  vengeance  dares. 
And  scenes  replete   with  djreful  crime  |)repares  : 
M'lth  groans,  and  gasping  shrieks,  and  dying  cries, 
Thro'  every  house  tumultuously  she  flies: 
A  sever'd  head  all-agonized  she  bore. 
Her  panting  bosom  sinear'd  with  recent  gore, 
Her  hair  erect — "  Lo  !   here,"  she  shouted  "  view 
"  What  to  the  violated  bed  is  due  ! 
"  I  first — but,  see  !   the  rapid  morning  breaks  !" 
Straight,  all  the  rage  of  jealousy  aw^akes : 
Through  every  chamber  she  impels  their  speed, 
And  finds  them  deadly  weapons  for  the  deed. 

Julius  C.  Scaliger,  mIiosc  general  severifv  does 
not  spare  tlie  slightest  faults^  acknowledges  that  the 
Argonautica  of  C.  Valerius  Flaccus  contain  speci- 
mens of  the  greatest  excellence  in  poetry:  He  declares 
him,  in  every  thing,  superior  <o  Apollomus  Rhodius  ; 
and  ventures  to  compare  the  storm  in  the  first  book  of 
his  poem  to  that  in  (he  first  book  of  the  iENEiD.  He  con- 
siders the  speech  of  Jason  to  ^Eetes  as  a  most  eloc|uent 
and  interesting  harangue  :    and  although  he  says  that  the 
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poem  is,  upon  the  whole,  inferior  to  what  he  expected 
to  have  found  it,  yet  he  confesses  that  it  contains  so 
many  beautiful  parts,  that  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  what 
the  height  of  his  expectations  could  have  been.*     The 

*  Pope  in  a  nott  in  the  first  book  of  the  Iliad  points  out  the 
deficiency  of  judgment  in  ScalJger  in  overlooking  the  chief  charac- 
teristic of  the  oath  of  Achilles  on  his  sceptre  in  the  quarrel  with 
Agamemnon.  One  of  the  grcate^t  lieauties  of  that  passage  consists. 
Undoubted!}',  in  the  idea  that  as,  "  the  wood  being  cut  from  the 
"  tree  will  never  re-unite  and  flourish,  so  neither  should  their  amity 
"  ever  flourish  again  after  they  were  divided  by  this  contention." 
This  just  observation,  our  great  translator  gives  from  Eustathius 
and  then  sliews  the  poverty  of  Virgil's  imitation  of  the  same  oath, 
since  he  puts  it,  with  all  its  circumstances,  into  the  mouth  of  Lati- 
luis,  where  "  being  used  on  occasion  of  a  peace,  it  hath  no  emble- 
"  matical  reference  to  division."  Thus  far  our  British  Homer  is 
correct ;  yet  he  siiould  have  remarked  that  Latinus  does  not  swear 
by  his  sceptre  :   his  attestation  is 

Hifc  citdcni,   .F.ii'-a.  If-irani.  mare,  sidera  juro  ^c. 

and  tlw  sceptre  is  brougiil  in  at  tlie  end  of  the  oath  with  little  better 
reason  than  because  "  dcxtra  sceptrum  nam  forte  gerebat.'" 

But  had  I  not  found  a  very  negligent  quotation  from  Valerius 
Flaccus  in  the  same  note,  I  should  not  have  introduced  any  part 
of  it  here.  The  same  Homeric  passage  is  found  in  the  third  book 
of  the  Argonautica,  where  says  Pope,  "  A'alerius  Flaccus  makes 
"  Jason  swear  as  a  warrior,  by  his  spear."  "And  indeed"  continues 
he  "  however  he  may  here  borrow  some  expressions  from  Virgil,  or 
'•  fall  below  hiin  in  others,    lie  has    nevertheless  kept  to   Homer  in 
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poem  may  indeed,  ^vhe!l  lakcn  as  a  wliole,  be  thought. 
to  want  general  effect;  but  it  sliould  be  recollected  that 
we  possess  not  more  than  two  thirds  of  <hat  whole.  We 
know    not  where   the    author    meant  to   terminate  the 


"  the  emWein,  l>y  iiitioJuiiiig  the  oath  upon  Jason's  grief  for 
"  sailing  to  Colclios  without  Hercules,  when  he  had  separated  him- 
"  self  from  the  body  of  the  Argonauts,  in  search  after  Hylas." — 
Now  it  happens  tliat  the  lines  are  not  spoken  by  Jason,  but  to  Jason 
by  Telanion  the  l>osoni  friend  of  Hercules.  Neither  does  Flaccus 
in  this  place  borrow  some  expressions  from  Virgil  or  fall  below  him 
in  any.  Pope  would  not  have  brought  such  an  accusation  had  he 
properly  considered  the  passage.  The  Homeric  idea  is  so  suited  to 
the  occasion,  and  is  expressed  with  such  dignilitd  simplicity,  that  I 
would  almost  venture  to  pronounce  it  as  ranch  the  property  of 
Flaccus  as  of  Homer  himself.  No  image  could  more  strongly  paint 
the  situation  to  which  the  Argonauts  are  reduced  by  the  loss  of 
Hercules:  where  Telamon,  therefore,  exclaims 

Ilanc  ego  magnanimi  spuliuni  Didymaonis  hastam, 
Qux  neque  jam  frondes,  virides  nee  proferet  umbras, 
Ut  seme!  est  evulsa  jugis,  ac  matre  perciuta 
Fida  ministcria,  ct  duras  obit  hornda  pugnas. 
Tester  :  et  hoc  omni,  ductor,  tibi  iiumiiie  tirmo  : 
Siepe  metu,  saipe  in  tcnui  discrimin*^  rt-rura, 
Herculeas  jam  serus  opes,  spretique  vocabis 
Arma  viri :  nee  nos  tumida  liaec  turn  dicta  javabunt. 

Lib.  III.  70r. 

Tliis  spear,  the  mighty  Didymaon's  spoil, 
Which  torn  for  ever  from  its  native  soil. 
Torn  from  its  wither'd  mother-stem,  shall  ne'er 
Spread  in  new  boughs  or  shade  the  summer  air. 
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action :  whether  it  was  to  have  been  extended  to  the  mar- 
riage of  Jason  with  Creusa,  or  to  have  concluded,  like 
the  poem  of  Apollonius,  with  the  voyage.  In  the  for- 
mer case  tlie  plan  would  have  been  more  complete  :  the 
commission  of  crime  with  its  dreadful  consequences 
would  have  formed  one  entire  subject.  But  although 
this  extent  of  the  design  seems  to  be  intimated  by  the 


But  form'd  to  faithful  service,  shall  maintain 
Tlie  dreaHful  contests  of  the  sanguine  plain  ;— « 
Tliis  spear  I  now  attest ! — and  in  its  name. 
As  my  sole  godhead.  Leader,  1  proclaim. 
That  hy  rash  feiirs  and  dangers  oft  hetraj'd, 
Tliou  slialt,  too  late,   implore  Herculean  aid- 
Too  late  implore  that  Hero's  slighted  arms. 
When  no  swoln  boasts  can  save  us  from  alarms, 

it  is  the  same  as  if  be  had  said  "  We,  the  Argonauts,  have  been 
"  torn  like  a  tree  from  the  firm  ground  to  perish  in  this  unheard 
"  of  adventure,  and  we  have  lost  him,  who,  like  that  branch  of 
"  wliich  the  spear  is  fashioned,  is  the  pnly  one  among  us  able  ta 
"  sustain  such  dreadful  conflicts  as  we  are  liable  to  meet  with." 
He  therefore  adds  "  hoc  omni  numine"  with  this  spear  for  my  only 
divinity,  that  is,  "  by  Hercules  of  whom  this  spear  is  the  emblem," 
I  affirm,  &c.  &c. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  internal  idea,  or  what  Pope  calls  the 
emblem,  is  entirely  distinct  from  that  in  Homer,  and  that  it  is 
here  so  particularly  adapted  to  the  occasion  as  to  clear  Flaccus  from 
any  charge  of  plagiarism. 
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prophecy  of  MopsL's,  ill  the  first  book,  and  the  decla- 
ration of  Jupiter  to  Jlno,  in  the  fourth, 

I — furiiis,  Vcncreinqiie  move  ;  daljit  iiupia  pocnas 
Virgo,  nee  iEeUi'  geinitus  patiemiir  inultos. 

Lib.  IV.  13. 

Go  then — call  forth  thu  furies*,   call  forth  Love  ! 
The  impious  daughter  shall  my  vent;eance  prove — 
On  me  .tLetes  shall  not  call  in  \;iiii 

yet  from  the  opening  of  the  poem  it  appears  that  the 
celebration  of  the  voyage  formed  the  whole  of  the  poet's 
intention.  Prophecies  are  frequently  introduced,  and 
perhaps,  like  the  vision  of  Adam  in  Paradise  Lo»t,  they 
may  be  construed  into  a  more  just  conclusion  of  th(^ 
poetic  action,  than  the  termination  of  the  poem  itself 
would  have  been. 

Having  given  this  detail  of  some  of  the  merits  of 
the  work,  it  remains  for  me  to  speak  of  (he  author  him- 
self: and  here  I  regret  that  we  know  so  little  of  the 
life  of  so  excellent  a  poet.  Poverty  seems  to  have  op- 
pressed him,  and  to  have  thrown  her  deadening  obscurity 
over  both  his  existence,  and  his  w  ritings.  It  was  pro- 
bably the  hand  of  poverty  that  restiained  him  from  the 
completion  of  his  undertaking,  and  condemned  to  obli- 
vion the  other  exertions  of  his  genius.  Martial  mentions 
him  in  numerous  epigrams,  and  always  with  the  warmth 
of  esteem,  and  the  fondness  of  friendship.  Quintilian 
deplores  his  early  death  in  the  following  short  but  ex- 
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pressive  passage.     '\Multum  in  Valerio  Flacco  nuper 
"  amisimus." 

We  learn  that  he  was  a  native  of  Padua^  from 
Martial,  who  addresses  the  following  epigram  to  our 
author,  hy  which  we  understand  that,  though  poor,  he 
was  extremely  attached  to  the  Muses  :  an  avocation  not 
likely,  as  Martial  intimates,  to  increase  his  finances. 

O  mihi  curarum  pretium  nou  vile  mearum, 

Flacce,  Antenorei  spes  et  alunine  laris, 
Pierios  dlifer  cantusque  chorosque  soioium. 

iEs  dablt  ex  istis  nulla  puella  tibi. 
Quid  tibi  cum  Cyrrhu .'  quid  cum  Permessidos  unda  .' 

Romanum  proprius  divitiusque  forum  est. 
lUlc  sera  sonant.     At  circum  pulpita  nostra, 

Et  steriles  cathedras  basia  sola  crepant. 

Of  which  I  venture  to  subjoin  the  following  imitation  : 

O  thou,  the  valued  object  of  my  care. 

The  hope  and  nursling  of  Antenor's  town. 
My  FtACCUS  of  Pierian  songs  beware  : 

There's  not  a  Muse  will  give  you  half-a-crown. 
To  you  what's  Cyrrha .' — what  the  Thraciaa  stream  .'' 

The  Roman  bar  is  richer  and  more  near  : 
There  chink  the  fees  : — here  steril  praises  teem, 

And  kisses  are  the  richest  chirpers  here. 

Juvenal  is  thought  to  have   alluded  to  the  poem  of 
Valerius  Flaccus  in  the  first  of  his  satires.     This  does 
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»o(  sccni  ta  mc-  improbable,  altlioiigli  Bluman  assures  us 
that  the  suggestion  lias  been  refuted.  The  tircumstauces 
whieh  the  Satirist  introducesj  and  ot"  which  he  sajs 

Expectes  eadem  u  sumtuo  miuimoque  Pocta. 

apply  SO  accurately  to  the  first  book  of  (he  Argon  attica 
of  Flaccus^  that  I  am  tempted  to  imagine  he  had  Just 
heard  it  recited  in  the  Portico  of  the  munificent  and 
learned  Julius  Pronto.  Tiie  manner  in  which  he  seems 
to  allude  to  our  author's  work  is,  however,  not  that  of 
condemnation.  He  merely  savs  that  the  subjects  it 
contains  are  common  to  botli  good  and  bad  authors  ; 
and,  so  frequently  hath  he  heard  them,  that  no  man  is 
better  acquainted  with  his  own  home  than  he  is  with  tiie 
Grove  of  Mars,  %c.:  he  himself  therefore  prefers  the 
more  manly  theme  of  Satire.  Every  topic,  which  he 
enumerates,  is  to  be  found  in  the  following  translation, 
and  will  be  pointed  out  in  the  note.s. 

By  the  commencement  of  the  Argonautica  we  per- 
ceive that  our  author  was  one  of  the  Quindecim-Viri, 
whose  office  it  was  to  preserve,  inspect,  and  interpret 
the  books  of  the  Sybils.  It  has  also  been  concluded  by 
most  of  the  learned  commentators,  that  the  poem  was 
begun  under  the  reign  of  Vespasian,  to  whom  it  appears 
to  be  addressed ;  but  Dodwell,  in  his  Annalcs  Qiiinti- 
lianei,  has  brought  forward  such  collateral  evidence,   as 
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inclines  me  to  agice  with  him  in  believing,  that  the  work 
was  commenced  while  Domitian  was  Emperor.  Dod- 
well's   arguments  I  have  translated  in  the  notes. 

The  two  additional  names  of  Setinus  and  Balbus, 
which,  it  apptiirsj   are  found  in  the  most  ancient  manu-- 
script  extant,    have  created  much  confusion  among  the 
commentators.      It  is  asserted  that  five  names  were  not  in 
use  among  the  Romans,  until  the  century  succeeding  that, 
in  which  Valerius  Flaccus  lived  ;    and  Heinsius  con- 
ceives the  appellation  of  Setinus  Balbus   to  have  belong- 
ed to  some  philologist  who  corrected  the  copy,  or  to  the 
possessor  of  it.     The  truth  is  scarcely  worth  a  deep  inves- 
tigation ;   nor  does  it  hardly  deserve  to  be  mentioned  that 
some  silver  coins  bearing  the  effigies  of  a  youth  with  the 
inscription  C.  Valerii  Flacci  have  been  found,    which 
by  J.  Baptista  Pius  is   thought  to  be  intended  for  our 
author;   particularly  as  a  figure  on  the  reverse,  which  he 
calls  Ceres,  is  interpreted  by  him  as  a  strong  reference 
to  the  mystic  ordinances  of  the  Quindecim-Viri.     Hein- 
sius,  on  the  contrary,  assures  us  that  no  coins  of  honour 
were  struck  after  the  reign   of  Tiberius  in  the  name  of 
any  except  the  family  of  the  Emperors,  and  declares  the 
figure  on  the  reverse  to  be  that  of  Victory  and  not  of 
Ceres,  and  therefore  without  any  allusion  to  the  author 
of  the  Argonautica.     Heinsius,  however,  acknowledges 
that  coins  in  honour  of  the  Quindecim-Viri,  as  a  body 
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Vvere  struck:  those  in  the  roigu  of  Vitlluls  bear  the 
countenance  of  tlie  emperor ;  and  on  the  reverse,  a  tri- 
pod between  a  dolphin  and  a  crow,  with  ll:c  inscrip- 
tion XV  VIR:  SACR:  FAC. 

That  Valerius  Flaccls  died  in  flie  latter  end  of  the 
reign  of  Domitian,  is  certain,  since  Qlintilian,  wh(> 
laments  his  death  as  a  recent  loss  to  the  literary  vvorhJ, 
completed  and  published  his  Institutes  about  that  period. 
It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  the  Argonautua  was 
left  incomplete,  or  whether  the  ravages  of  ignorance  and 
barbarity  have  reduced  it  to  the  state  in  which  we  possess 
it.  If  we  suppose  it  to  ha\c  been  begun  under  the  reign 
of  Vespasian,  twelve  years  must  have  elapsed  between  its 
commencement  and  the  death  of  its  author;  a  sufficient 
period  indeed  for  him  to  have  finished  his  design.  There 
is  a  beautiful  passage  in  the  sixth  Book,  where  he  com- 
pares the  confusion  occasioned  bvthe  chariots  of  Arias- 
Menus  to  the  fury  of  civil  discord  instigating  the  Roman 
Legions  to  mutual  destruction.  If  we  suppose  this  to 
have  been  written  soon  after  the  taking  of  Rome  bv  the 
troops  of  VcsPAsiAN,  under  Antonius  and  AIucianls,  its 
interest  will  be  the  greater  :  it  will  also  be  an  argument  in 
favour  of  those,  who  think  the  work  was  once  complete, 
since  it  will  shew  that  it  was  considerably  advanced  at  a 
very  early  period  of  the  Author's  life.  The  lines  are 
these. 
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Romanas  veluti  saevissima  cum  legiones 
Tisiphone  regesque  niovet:  quorum  agmina  pilis. 
Quorum  aquills  utrinique  luicaut,  eademque  partutis 
Rura  coluiit;  idem  lectos  ex  omiiilius  agris 
Miserat  infelix  non  haec  ad  pinelia  Thybris. 

■  Lib.  VI.  402. 

As  when  Tisiphone  with  fatal  ire 
Doth  Roman  legions,  and  their  sovereigns  fire  : 
'Mid  eitlier  battle's  dreadful  ranks  appear 
The  Roman  Eagle,  and  the  Koman  spear  : — 
The  frowning  warriors  of  each  adverse  band 
Till'd  the  same  soil — tlie  same  their  parent-land — 
The  same  sad  Tiber  from  his  flowery  leas 
Call'd  them  to  wars, — but  nut  to  wars  like  these. 

With  respect  to  the  following  translation  I  have 
only  to  say,  that  I  have  endeavoured  to  adhere,  as  closely 
as  possible,  to  the  sense  and  manner  of  the  original.  I 
am  conscious  that  it  is  impossible  to  be  a  faithful  tran- 
slator of  Valerius  Flaccus  without  being  a  poet :  but  I 
think  it  unjust  to  endeavour  to  be  a  poet  by  distending 
or  distorting  ideas,  which  it  is  the  business  of  a  transla- 
tor to  exhibit  in  a  new  language,  but  not  to  diversify.  A 
translator  of  an  ancient  classic  author  into  a  modern 
language  is  to  his  original,  what  an  engraver  is  to  an 
eminent   painter  :*    with  ^ery  inferior  materials,    the  en- 

*  It  has  been  shewn  me  that  this  comparisiou  between  an  en- 
graver and  a  translator  is  not  original :  Mr.  Laudseer  has  remarked 
th^  same  similaritv  in  his   Lectuues  on  Engkavsng.     At  the  same 
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graver  must  ji,ive  an  accurate  imitation  of  the  picture  he- 
fore  him  :  tlie  same  outline,  the  same  shades,  the  same 
general  efl'ect  must  be  produced  by  a  very  diHcrent  ope- 
ration, inailequate  in  itself  to  all  (he  expression  of  the 
pencil.  To  peiform  his  task  he  uiiit.t  enter  into  all  the 
ideas  that  produced  the  original  ;  he  must  ieel  it^  cha- 
racter ;  he  must  conceive  its  design ;  he  must,  in  mind 
be  the  painter  himself:  but  he  must  go  no  further  :  He 
must  not  vary  the  eflTect  to  suit  his  materials ;  he  is  an 
engraver  with  the  genius  of  a  painter,  but  his  design  is 
before  him.  It  is  in  the  same  inamier  that  I  understand 
the  duties  of  a  translator  :  I  endeavour  to  conceive  as  a 
poet  all  the  expressions  of  my  original,  to  seize  all  the 
light  and  shade  of  his  incidents,  "but  I  remember  that  it 
is  not  an  original  poem  which  I  am  to  produce,  but  the 
translation  of  a  poem.     Should  this  first  book  meet  the 

time  1  must  acknowledge  myself  o.ie  of"  the  UBinformed,  whom  we 
"  frequently  hear  talk  as  if  they  concened  the  highest  effort  of 
"  painting  was  merely  to  copy  nature,  as  nature  appears  to  thera."J 
I  confess  1  know  nothing  superior  to  nature,  as  it  appears  to  any 
human  being  who  contemplates  it,  for  either  painting  or  poetry  to 
copy,  since  they  are  universally  acknowledged  to  be  imitative  arts  ; 
and  I  know  nothing  superior  to  the  natural  feelings  of  the  painter  or 
poet,  which  an  engraver  or  translator  ought  to  attemjitto  introduce. 
The  execution  or  expression  is  indeed  entirely  their  own,  and  in 
that  alone  can  they  pretend  to  be  painters  or  poets. 

J  I-.indieei's  Lccliires  on  Engraving. 
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approbation  of  the  Public,  I  shall  feel  rajself  called 
upon  to  bring  forward  the  remaining  books,  with  such 
a  continuance  of  the  subject  to  the  conclusion  of  the 
voyage  as  may  be  derived  from  the  Avorks  of  other 
authors. 


FROM   AN   ANTIQUE. 


FIRST  BOOK 


OF 


THE  ARGONAUTICA 


OF 


C.  VALERIUS  FLACCUS 
SETINUS  BALBUS. 


C.  VALERII  FLACCI 

SETINI  BALBI 

ARGONAUTICON 

LIBEJt  PRIMUS. 


Ike  suhjeit  being  proposed,  the  poet   invokes  the   aid   of  Phabus, 
and  implores  the  protection  of  Vespasian.     Pelias,  king  of  Hicmonia, 
(otherii'ise  called  Thcssalijj   irarned  by  oracles,   and  omens,   that  his 
destruction  should  proceed  from  his  brother  s  family,  incites  his  nephew 
Jason  to  undertake  an  expedition  to  Cohhos  for  the  purpose  of  reco- 
vering the  dolden  Fleece.      Jvno  and  Minerva  at  the  prayer  of  Jason 
descdid  from  Heaven.     Minerva  directs  the  building  of  the  Argo  and 
adorns  it.     Juno  excites  the  youth  of  Greece  to  join  the  expedition,  and 
liilli  indignation  perceives  Hercules  among  the  other  Heroes.      The 
ornaments  of  ihe  Argo.     The  sacrifices.      The  prophesies  of  Mopsus 
and  Idmon.     The  sung  of  Orpheus,  and  the  encouraging  assurances  of 
the  vessel  itself.     The  Argo  is  launched  and  manned.      The  parting  of 
the  Argonauts  and  their  friends,  particularly  of  Jason  and  his  Lather 
and  Motlwr,    Msoa  and  Alcimede.      A  catalogue  of  the  Argonauts. 
Adrastus,    the  son  of  Pelias,  joins  them,    and  they  depart.      Jupiter 
beholds  them  from  his  celestial  throne,  and  silences  the  complaints  of 
Sol  for  his  son  JEelcs.     Jupiter  illumines  the  foreheads  of  Castor  and 
Pollux  ivith  stars.     Boreas  perceives  the  Argo  and  alarms  /Eolus. 
The    winds   burst  from   the    cares.      A  storm  ensues.      The   terror 
of  the  Argonauts.        The    storm   is  assuaged  by   Neptune.      Pelias 
mean  time  eiirageil  by  the  loss  of  Adrastus  resolves  to  destroy  JEson  and 
Alcimede.     Tiiey  poison  themselves.      Their  reception  in  Elysium. 


y^'tEEf?-'* 


1  HOSE  Seas,  I  sing,  where  Heaven's  heroic  race 
Dared  their  first  path  amid  the  billows  trace  ; 
And  that  prophetic  bark,  whose  fearless  oars 
Pursued  the  windings  of  the  Scythian  shores. 
On  Phasis'  stream  impelled  its  rapid  way. 
Startling  the  astonished  banks  with  strange  dismay  ; 
'Till  moor'd  at  length  where,    'mid  the  beamy  skies. 
The  star-crown'd  summits  of  Olympus  rise. 


X  RiMA  deum  magnis  caninius  fieta  pervia  natis, 
Fatidicamque  ratem,  Scythici  quaj  Phasidis  oras 
Ausa  sequi,  mediosqne  inter  juga  concita  cursus 
Rumpere,  fiammifero  tandem  consedit  Olympo. 
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Instruct  me  Phcebus  with  celestial  aid. 

If  conscious  now  of  Cumji's  heaven-taught  maid,         10 

Thy  tripod  sanctifies  a  guiltless  dome. 

If  on  my  brows  thy  laurels  justly  bloom  ! 

And  Thou,  of  fame  sublimer  from  the  main. 

Since  Caledonia's  waves  (whose  rude  disdain 

Victorious  'gainst  the  Trojan  Julii  swell'd)  15 

Bore  thy  proud  sails,  to  calm  submission  quell 'd  ; 

Thou,  AWFUL  Father,  from  ignoble  crowds. 

From  earth  envellop'd  with  perpetual  clouds. 

Bear  me  sublime ;  my  lays  with  favom-  crown ; 

Heroes  I  sing,  and  deeds  of  old  renown.  20 

Thy  son,   ( for  well  he  can )  in  loftier  strains. 

May  shew  the  waste  of  Idum  jian  plains  ; 

The  blackening  dust  that  round  his  brother  flies 

From  falling  Solyma,  and  flames  that  rise. 


5     Ph(EBE  mone  !   si  Cym^jj  raihi  conscia  vatis 
Stat  casta  cortina  doiuo ;  si  laurea  digna 
Fronte  viiet.     Tuque  O,  pelagi  cui  major  aperti 
Fama,  Caledonius  postquam  tua  carbasa  vexit 
Oceanus,  Phrygios  prius  iudignatus  Iulos, 
10     Eripe  me  populis,  et  habenti  uubila  terra?, 

Sancte  pateb;  veterumque  fave  veneranda  canenti 
Facta  viriim  :  versam  proles  tua  pandet  Idumen, 
(Namque  potest)  Solymo  nigrantem  pulvere  fratrem. 
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While  he,  enraged,  moves  in  vindictive  power,  25 

Hurls  the  fierce  torch,  and  shakes  the  tottering  tower. 

To  THEE  the  rites  of  Gods,  and,  through  the  state. 

Temples  his  hallow  d  voice  shall  consecrate. 

When  THOC,  his  parent,  shalt  around  the  pole 

New  floods  of  light,  with  mild  effulgence,  roll :  30 

Less  clear  that  radiant  northern  star  that  ffuides 

The  TvRiAN  barks,  thro'  unattempted  tides  ; 

Less  clear,  less  certain,  Helice  displays 

To  Grecian  pilots  her  united  rays  ! 

O  whether  'midst  thy  varying  signs  shall  rise  35 

The  manifested  wisdom  of  the  skies. 

Or,  as  thy  bright  conducting  beams  befriend, 

Greece,  Nile  and  Tyre  their  freighted  vessels  send  ; 

Shine  now  serene  on  my  attempt ! — my  verse, 

Latium  shall  then,  through  all  her  towns,  rehearse.      40 


Spargentemque  faces,  et  in  omni  turre  furenteni. 

15     Ille  tibi  cultusqne  deiim,  tlelubraque  sjenti, 
Instituet ;  cum  jam  genitor  lucebis  ab  omni 
Parte  poli :  neque  enim  in  Tykias  Cynosura  carinas 
Certior;    aut  Grajis  Helice  servanda  magistris  : 
Seu  tu  signa  dabis,  seu  te  duce  Gr«cia  mittet, 

20     Et  SiDON  NiLUSQUE  rates.     Nunc  nostra  serenus 
Orsa  juves ;  haec  ut  Latias  vox  impleat  urbes. 
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From  his  first  years  the  reign  of  Pelias  spread. 
HiEMONiA's  long  oppression  and  her  dread. 
His  all  the  streams  that  seek  the  Ionian  main, 
HvEMUS  and  Othrys,  both,  his  realms  contain  ; 
And  his  rude  plowshare  turn'd,  with  prosperous  toil,  45 
The  lower  acres  of  Olympian  soil. 
But  to  his  troubled  soul  no  rest  is  given. 
His  brother's  race  he  fears,  and  threatening  Heaven : 
For  in  prophetic  strains  the  minstrels  sing 
That  from  his  brother's  race  his  death  shall  spring  :      50 
The  victims  this  forebode  in  rites  divine. 
With  many  a  dark,  admonitory  sign. 
But  above  all,  with  fame  confirming  fate. 
With  virtues  that  increased  the  tyrant's  hate, 
jEson's  great  son  at  Pelias'  court  appears,  55 

Whose  death  the  conquest  of  perpetual  fears. 


H^EMONiAM  pritnis  Pelias  frenabat  ab  annis. 
Jam  o-ravis  et  longus  populis  inetus  :   illius  amnes, 
loNluiM  quicumque  petimt :   ille  Oth^yn  et  H^MUM, 

20     Atque  iinum  felix  versabat  vomere  Ol\mpum. 
Sed  non  ulla  quies  animo  fratrisque  pavt-nti 
Progeniem  divumque  minas  :  huiic  nam  fore  regi 
Exitio  vatesque  canuut,  pecuduraque  per  aras 
Terrifici  mouitus  iterant :  super  ipsius  ingens 

30     Instat  fama  viri,  virtusque  baud  laeta  tyranno. 

Ergo  anteire  metus,  juveneinque  exstiuguere  pergit 
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In  every  tortured  thought  the  kins:  designed, 

Crowding  with  all  destruction's  arts  his  mind. 

But  wars  nor  monsters  throughout  Greece  he  found  ; 

Alcides'  brows  the  Lion's  terrors  bound.  GO 

Arcadia  no  Lernm:an  snake  defends  ; 

¥.'ith  broken  horns  each  bull  reluctant  bends. 

Storms^  and  the  varied  perils  of  the  seas. 

At  length  his  dark-revolving  treachery  please. 

With  unalaring  front,  and  courteous  smile,  65 

His  words  impressive  Avith  dissembled  guile. 

The  hero  he  accosts  :   "  Th}'  aid,   I  ask  : 

"  Let  me  assign  thy  soul  a  warrior's  task. 

"  No  deeds  of  old  with  equal  lustre  shine: 

"  Attend,  and,  ardent,  second  my  design.  70 

"  How  Phrixus,  of  our  own  CrethjEan  race, 

"  Fled  the  dread  altars  of  his  native  place. 


jEsoNiuM  ;  letique  \  ias  ac  tempora  versat. 

Sed  neque  bella  videt,  Grajas  iieque  moiistra  per  yrbes 

Uila.     C"leon/Eo  jam  tempora  l;lu^us  hiatu 

35     Alcides  :  olliii  Lekn,e  det'eusus  ab  angue 

Arcas  ;  et  ambobus  jam  coriiua  fVaeta  juvencis. 
Ira  maris,  vastique  placent  discrimina  ponti. 
Ciimjuvenem,   tranquilla tuens,  nee  froiite  timendiis, 
Occupat  ;  et  tictis  dat  \  ultum  et  poudera  verbis  : 

40     Hanc  mihi  militiam,  veterum  quee  pulcbrior  aetis, 

Adnue  ;  daque  animura.     Nostri  de  sanguine  Phrixus 
Cketueos  lit  patrias,  audisti,  efFugerit  jiras, 
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"  Thou  oft  hast  heard  ;   Where  fierce  ^Eetes  reigns, 

"  His  foreigTi  blood  the  festal  table  stains  : 

"  Startling  the  hospitable  rites  he  bleeds  :  75 

"  Nor  us,  nor  heaven  the  proud  ^Eetes  heeds. 

"  Him,  impious  scandal  of  the  God  of  day, 

"  Scythia's  wide  realms  where  Phasis  flows  obey. 

"  No  vagrant  tales  this  monstrous  deed  disclose, 

"  But  when  my  limbs  sink  slowly  in  repose,  80 

"  The  youth,  I  view, — the  youth  himself  appears, — 

"  Pale — wounded— -murmuring  horrors  in  ray  ears  ! 

"  And  Helle,  now  a  goddess  of  the  deep, 

"  Fills  with  her  urgent  prayers  my  wavering  sleep. 

"  Had  I  the  strength  my  youthful  valour  knew,  85 

"  Here  you  <he  murderer's  head  and  spoils  should  view ; 

"  CoLCHOS  should  groan  with  my  vindictive  rage  ! 

"  O,  why  this  lifeless  impotence  in  age  ! 


Hunc  ferus  jEetes,  Scythiam  Phasinque  rigentem 
Qui  colit,   {heu  magni  SoLis  pudor  !)  hospita  vina 

4,5     Inter,  et  attonitiE  inactat  soUemiiia  mensEe, 

Nil  nostri  divflmque  memor.     Non  nuntia  tantum 
Fama  refert:  ipsuiii  juvenem  tarn  Siieva  gementem, 
Ipsuni  ego,  cum  serus  fessos  sopor  adligat  artus, 
Adspicio  :   raeque  adsiduis  lacera  illius  umbra 

50     Quajstibus,  et  niagni  numen  maris  excitat  HELtE. 
Si  mihi,  qua  quondam,  vires  ;  vel  pendere  poeiias 
CoLfHiDA  japa,  et  regis  caput  hic  atque  anna  videres. 
Oliia  aiiuis  ille  ardor  hebet :  necdutn  lata  proles 
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"  Nor  is  my  son,  alas  !    for  rule  mahire, 

"  The  toils  of  war,  or  ocean  to  endure  ;  90 

''  But  thou,  in  whom  our  ho|>es  delighted  find 

"  Prudence,  and  all  the  energies  of  mind, 

"  Depart,  the  pride  of  thy  expectant  race 

"  The  fleecy  prize  in  Grecian  walls  replace  : 

"  Here  let  the  Nepuel^an  treasure  shine, —  95 

"  Know  thy  own  worth,  and  feel  these  glories  thine  \  " 

Thus  he  the  youth  exhorts,  almost  commands. 
But  checks  his  eager  words,  and  silent  stands : 
Certain  that  wliere  the  Scythian  Ocean  roars. 
Continual  clash  the  Cyanean  shores  :  100 

Nor  would  the  dragon's  horrid  form  suggest, 
B}'  whom  the  spoil  of  fleecy  gold's  possest : 
Whose  many  pointed  tongues  pant  o'er  his  jaws. 
What  time,  with  charmful  voice,  the  princess  draws 


Imperio,  et  lielli  rebus  matura  marique. 
55     Tu,  cui  jam  curacque  vigeut,  animique  viriles, 
1  decus :  et  pecoiis  NEPilEL.ti  vellera  Grajo 
Redde  tholo ;  et  tautis  teniet  diguare  periclis. 
Contieuit,  certus  Scythico  concunere  ponto 
Cyan E AS  :  tantoque  silet  possessa  dracone 
>■  Go     Vellera ;  multitidas  regis  quern  filia  linguas 

Vibrantem  ex  adytis  cantu  dapibusque  vocabat 
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The  hungry  monster  to  his  venom'd  food  IOj 

Of  livid  houey,  staind  with  curdling  blood. 

But  soon  the  lurking  frauds,  unveild,  declare 

That  not  the  fleece  excites  the  monarch's  care  : 

And,   undeceived,  himself  the  youth  beheld 

O'er  ruthless  waves,  by  timid  hate  compell'd.  110 

Thoughtful  he  studies  by  what  art  to  gain 

The  CoLCHiAX  shores  beyond  the  fearful  main  : 

Now,  like  aerial  Perseus  to  arise 

On  feather'd  feet,  and  tread  the  lofty  skies. 

Anxious  desires  ;  and  now  that  hero's  car,  1 15 

Whom  harness'd  dragons  wafting  from  afar. 

Lands  not  to  Ceres  known  his  plowshare  broke. 

And  for  the  yellow  corn  condemned  the  oak. 

How  shall  he  act  ? — the  fickle  people  raise. 
Whom  with  dark  hate  the  aged  tyrant  sways  ?  120 


Et  dahat  hesterno  liventia  tnella  veneno. 
Mox  taciti  patuere  doli,  nee  vellera  cura 
Esse  viro;  sed  sese  odiis  immania  cogi 

65     111  freta  :   qua  jussos  sic  tandem  quaeiere  Colchos 
Arte  queat.      Nunc  acrii  planiaria  vellet 
Perseos,  aut  currum,  ut  sepvos  fienasse  dracones, 
Creditus,  ij;naras  Cereris  qui  voinere  terras 
IniLuit,  et  f\a\  1  que.-cum  damn  vu  arista. 

70     Heu  quid  agat  ?  po^juiumue  levem,  veterique  tyranno 
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Call  oil  the  senate  mov'd  by  ^Eson's  wrongs  ? 

Or  join'd  and  aided,  'mid  heroic  throngs. 

By  Juno,  and  the  armour-clashing  Maid, 

Surmount  the  ocean,   and  the  king  upbraid  ? 

And  shall  no  fame  from  such  a  labour  spring,  125 

Rising  from  conquer'd  waves  with  freshen'd  wing? 

Glory,  the  mental  flame  is  wholly  thine  ! 

In  brilliant  bloom  unconscious  of  decline. 

On  Phasis  banks  the  hero  sees  thee  stand. 

To  warriors  waving  thy  inviting  hand  !  130 

His  wandering  mind,  and  agitated  breast. 

Now  in  devotion's  ardent  dictates  rest : 

He  prays  :  towards  heaven  his  pious  hands  extend  : 

"  Almighty  Queen  !  when  Jove  appear'd  to  rend, 

"  With  turbid  tempests,  the  cerulean  air,  135 

"  Thou  wast  amid  his  torrent-wrath  my  care : 


Infensum,  atque  oliru  miserantes  ^sona  paties 
Advocet  ?  an  socidJuNONE  et  Pallade  f'retus 
Armisona,  superet  magis,  et  freta  jussa  capessat  ? 

73     Si  qua  operis  tauti  doinito  consurgere  ponto 

Faina  queat.     Tu  sola  aiiimos  mentemque  peruris, 
Gloria  :   te  virideni  videt  immunemque  senecta; 
Fhasidis  in  ripa  stantem,  juvenesque  vocantem. 
Tandem  auimi  iucertum  confusaque  pectora  tiruiat 

80     Religio  :  tendensque  pias  ad  sidera  palmas, 

Omnipotens  Regina,  inquit,  quam  turbidus  atro 
^thera  ceeruleura  quateret  cum  Juppiter  imbre, 
2M 
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"  Thee  o'er  the  swoln  Enipean  flood  I  bore, 

"  And  plac'd  in  safety  on  the  verdant  shore : 

"  Nor  I  my  charge  a  deity  believ'd, 

"  'Till  sudden  terrors  through  thy  bosom  heav'd,        140 

"  That  spoke  thee  summon'd  by  thy  Consort-God, 

"  In  peals  of  ire,   and  dread-compelling  nod  ! 

"  O  grant  me  Scythia's  coast,  and  Phasis  wave  ! 

"  And  thou  my  fame,  O  Pallas  !  Virgin  !  save  \ 

"  Then  to  youi;  temples  I  devote  the  Fleece  :  145 

*'  My  grateful  father  shall  your  rites  increase  : 

"  Round  flaming  altars  urge  the  snowy  fold, 

"  And  herds  with  beamy  horns  enriched  with  gold." 

The  Goddesses  accept  his  vows,   and  flv. 

With  swift  descent,  diversely,  from  the  sky.  150 

And  soon  the  diligent  Tritonia  calls 

Her  favour'd  Argus  from  the  Thespian  walls. 


Ipse  ego  prsecipiti  tumidum  per  Enipea  ninibo 
III  campos  et  tuta  tuli  :  iiec  credere  quivi 

85     Ante  deain,  quam  te  toiiitru  nutuque  reposci 
Conjiigis,  et  subiti'i  raptam  formidiiie  vidi : 
DaScYTHiAMPHAsiNQUEuiihi :  tuque  inmiba  Pallas, 
Eripe  me:  Yestris  egomet  tunc  vellera  templis 
Ilia  dabo  :  dabit  auratis  et  cornibus  igni 

90     Colla  pater,  niveique  greges  altaria  cingent. 
Accepere  dese.  celerique  per  aethera  lapsu 
Diversas  petiere  vias.     In  moenia  pernix 
Thespiaca  ad  carum  Tritonia  derolp*  '    ----», 
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llim  in  all  arts,  by  her  instructions,  skill'd, 

A  loft}'  vessel  she  commands  to  build  : 

Hew  the  huge  oaks  of  Pelion's  awful  shade,  155 

She  his  companion  in  the  sacred  glade. 

Juno,  meantime,  thro'  each  Argolian  town. 

Spread  wide  the  exciting  ardour  of  renown  : 

That  jEson's  son  to  tempt  the  rapid  wind> 

A  deed  their  fathers  ne'er  essav'd,  design'd  :  160 

That  even  now  a  floating  bark  demands. 

Proud  on  her  sounding  oars,  the  warlike  bands. 

With  whom  she  may  retrace  ler  watrv  ways. 

And  bear  thro'  ages  to  immortal  praise. 

All  hear  desirous :   crowds  well  known  (o  fame,  165 

Warriors  and  chiefs,   with  anxious  ardour,   came  : 

And  blooming  youth,   as  yet  from  toil  exempt, 

The  promissory  sounds  of  glory  tempt. 


Molliri  huuc  puppim  jubet,  et  clemittere  ferro 
95     Kobora  :  PELi.4t  as  etjani  comes  exit  in  umbras. 

At  Juno  Argolicas  pariter  Macetumque  per  urbes 
Spargit,  iiiexpertos  tentare  parentibus  auslros 
jKsoniden  :  jam  stare  ratem  ;  reaiisque  superbam 
Pobcere  quos  revehat,   rebusque  in  secula  tollat. 
100     Omuis  avet,   qua;  jam  bellis  spectataque  fama 

Turba  ducuni,  prima;  seu  quos  in  flore  juventae 
Teutameuta  tcueut,  uecdum  data  copia  rerum. 
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These  the  light  FaunIj  who  their  cares  bestow 

On  verdant  meadows,  and  the  guiltless  plough,  170 

With  forest  Nymphs  and  horn-elated  Streams, 

Confessed  to  view  amid  the  noon-day  beams. 

Along  each. path,  and  from  each  flowerj  dell. 

Incite  with  songs,   and  of  the  vessel  tell. 

Straightway  Tirynthius  from  the  Inachian  town 
With  speed  spontaneous  seeks  for  new  renown:  176 

Whose  darts,  envenomed  with  the  Arcadian  gore. 
The  youthful  IIylas  on  his  shoulders  bore  ; 
Not  yet  his  hands,  tho'  oft  he  tried,  suffice 
To  grasp  the  massive  club's  enormous  size,  1 80 

Delighted,  all  his  strength  put  forth,  to  glow 
With  the  light  arrows,  and  the  flexile  bow. 
Saturnia  these  with  angry  sight  pursues. 
And  thus  her  long-accustomed  plaint  renews. 


At  quibtis  arvorutn  studiumque  insontis  aratri, 
Hos  stimulant,  magnaque  ratem  per  lustra  viasque 

105     Visi  lande  canunt  manifesto  in  luraine  Faun  I, 
Silvarumque  Deje  atque  elatis  cornibus  Amnes. 
Protinus  Inachus  ultro  Tirynthius  Argis 
Advolat:   Arcadio  cujus  flammata  veneno 
Tela  puer,  facilesque  humeris  gaudentibus  arcus 

100     GestatHYLAs:  velit  ille  quidem  ;  sed  dextera  nondum 
Par  oneri,  clavseque  capax.     Quos  talibus  amens 
Insequitur,  solitosque  novat  Saturnia  questus. 
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"  O  that  not  here  all  Gr^cia's  youthful  pride,  185 

"  In  fates  unproved  rushed  cajjjer  to  confide  ! 

"  Were  this  a  task  bv  our  Eurvstueus  given, — 

"  Then  I— e'en  I, — would  veil  the  darkened  heaven,--- 

"  Roll  the  black  storm, — the  o'erwhciniin;;-  trident  move, 

"  And  hurl  the  lightning  of  forbidding  JovE  I  I'JO 

"  Him  vonder, — him  our  vessel  shall  not  bear, 

"  To  arrogate  oin-  toils,  our  glories  share  : 

"  'Tis  ne'er  for  me  Heucllcan  aid  to  claim, 

"  Nor  owe  so  much  to  one  o'crbcaring  name  !" 

She  spake  : — then  towards  the  H.-emoman  waves  she  turns; 

The  fervid,  busy  concourse  there  discerns  :  19G 

Sees  fallen  forests  quit  their  native  ground. 

Hears  to  the  skilful  axe  the  shores  resound  : 

Argus  with  sharp-tooth'd  saws  the  pines  divides. 

Closes  the  planks,  and  swells  the  bellying  sides  :  200 


O  utinatn  Graj^e  rueret  non  omiie  juventse 

111  nova  fata  decus  :  nostriqiie  Elrysthkos  haec  nunc 

115     Jussa  forent !   imbrem,  et  teiiebias,  sa-vumque  tridentem 
Jam  jam  ego,  et  inviti  torsissem  toiijiiyis  ignem  ! 
Hunc  quoque  nee  socium  nostra^  columenve  cariure 
Esse  velim  ;  Herculeis  nee  me  umquam  fidere  fas  sit 
Auxiliis,  comiti  et  tantum  debere  superbo. 

120     Dixit ;  et  H^monias  oculos  detorquet  ad  undas 
Fervere  cuneta  viriim  coetu,  simnl  iindique  ceinit 
Delatum  nenins,  et  docta  resonare  bipemii 
Litoia  :  jam  pinus  gvacili  dissolvere  lamiia 
Thespiaden  ;  jungique  latus,  leutoque  sequaces 
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And  beams,  of  strength  enormous,  she  observes 

Bend  to  the  gentle  heat  in  slackening  curves. 

The  oars  all  ready ;  Pallas  to  the  mast 

Hoist  the  broad  yards,   and  lash  the  canvas  fast. 

When  now  a  glorious  pile  the  vessel  stood ;  205 

Complete,   impervious  to  the  urging  flood. 

In  every  seam  when  molten  pitch  had  flowed, 

Pallas  the  pencil's  beauteous  forms  bestowed. 

Here,  the  supporting  fins  beneath  her  spread. 
Unwilling  Thetis  moves  to  Peleus'  bed  ;  210 

O'er  murmuring  waves  the  dolphin  seems  to  rise. 
While  a  deep  veil  conceals  her  downcast  eyes. 
('Twas  not  Achilles  she  had  hoped  might  prove 
Her  ofi'spring,  greater  than  almighty  Jove.) 
Her  follow  Panope,  and  Doto  fair,  215 

And  Galatea,  who,  her  shoulders  bare 


1£!5     MoUiri  vidpt  igiie  trjlx  s  ;  rtiuisque  paratis 
Pallada  \  eliiero  quwreiiteiu  brachia  malo. 
CoQStitit  ut,  longo  moles  iion  ))eiviu  poiito, 
Puppis,  et  lit  teuuct;  subitie  lateiitia  ceite 
Lumina,  jnctura?  varies  supcradJit  honoies. 

130     Hic  insperatos  T'i  rriieni  ttiirore  piscis 

Peleos  ill  tlialanios  veliitur  TuETis  :  a^quoia  delphiii 
Conipit :  ilia  st-de    dtjectd  in  lumina  palla  ; 
Nee  Jove  majoreni  naaei  snspiiut  Achillem 
Hauc  Panope,  Dotcque  soior,  la;tataque  fluctu 
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Raises  delighted  o'er  the  sparkling  waves  ; 

And  as  she  wantons  towards  the  miptial  caves. 
The  amorous  Cvclops,  IVom  Sicilia's  shore. 

Recall  her  still  with  unavailing  roar.  220 

There  glowed  the  fiame,  the  couch  of  bouglis  v.  as  strewn  ; 

There  dishes,  wine,  and  ocean-gods  were  shewn  ; 

Peleus  and  Thetis  take  'inid  these  their  seats. 

And  Chiron,  drunk,  his  shell  melodious  beats. 

Mount  PuoLOE  another  part  display 'd,  225 

And  the  rash  contest  for  the  Atraci.w  maid  : 

Here  Rh(etus  stood,  intlamed  with  maddening  wine. 

And  altars  here,   and  instruments  divine. 

Bowls,  tables,  vases,  works  of  ancient  skill, 

Fly  diverse,   and  the  air  with  tumult  fill.  230 

Peleus  distinguished  by  his  towering  spear. 

And  yEson,  by  his  furious  sword,  arc  here  : 


135     Prosequitur  nudis  pariter  Galatea  lacertis. 

Antra  peteiis ;  Siculo  revocat  de  litore  Cyclops. 
Contra  ignis,  viridique  torns  dt^  fronde,  dapesque, 
\  iiiaque,  et  sequoreos  inter  cum  conjnge  di»os 
^Eacides:  pulsatque  chelyn  post  pocuia  Chiron. 

140     Parte  alia  Pholoe,   multoque  insauus  Iaccho 
11h(etus,  et  Atracia  subita?  de  virgine  pugnto: 
Crateres  menswque  volant,  arseque  deorum, 
Poculaque,  insignis  veterum  labor:  optiraus  hasta 
Hie  Peleus,  hie  ense  furens  agnoscitur  ^son, 
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Here  Monychus  victorious  Nestor  strides. 

Urging  the  tardy  Centaur's  loathing  sides : 

Beneath  the  flaming  brand  of  Clanis  lies  235 

Expiring  Actor: — black-limbed  Nessus  flics: 

Here  HipPASL's,  along  tlie  carpet  roH'd, 

His  lifeless  head  concealed  in  hollow  gold. 

These  which  eacli  eye  with  admiration  caught. 
The  son  of  iEsoN  viewed  with  troubled  thought.        240 

Alas/'  within  himself  he  said,  "  what  woe 
"  Our  parents,   and  our  children,   hence  shall  know  i- 
"  While,  careless  of  our  lives,  we  here  embark^ 
"  Blinded  by  clouds,   or  guided  by  a  spark  ! 
"  Shall  threatening  waves  'gainst  iEsoN  only  roar  ?    245 
"  Nor  young  Acastus  leave  his  native  shore  ? 
"  Him  from  his  father's  anxious  arms  I'll  force 
"  To  share  the  toils  of  all  our  dangerous  course : 


14,5     Ferl  gravis  invito  victoreiu  Nestora  teigo 

MoNvtHus  :  ardenti  peiagit  Clanis  Actora  quercu  : 
Nigio  Nessus  equo  fugit :  adcllnisque  tapeti 
In  mediis  vacuo  condit  cai)ut  Hippasus  auro. 
H*c  quaniquam  miiauda  viris  supet  ^sone  natus; 

150     Et  secum  :   Heu  miseros  nostrum  natosque  patresque 
Haccine  nos  aiiimae  faciles  rate  nubila  contra 
Mittimur  ?  in  solum  nunc  soviet  jEsona  pontus  ? 
Non  juvenein  in  casus  eademque  [lericula  Acastum 
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"'  Then  for  our  hated  bark  shall  Pelias  care, 

"  And  placid  billows  be  his  constant  prayer  ;  250 

"  Shall^  with  our  mothers  fear, — with  them,  shall  weep, 

"  And  imprecate,   with  them,   the  stormy  deep." 

This  he  revolving  on  the  left  espies 

Jove's  thunder-bearer  rushing  from  the  skies : 

A  lamb  his  talons  seized,  witli  powerful  hold,  255 

And  bore  it  struggling  o'er  the  bleating  fold: — 

Far  from  the  pens,  along  the  distant  mead. 

The  clamorous  swains  and  yelling  mastifs  speed ; 

Till  upward,  swift,  the  plunderer  darts  again. 

And  towers  aloft  across  the  tEg^an  main.  260 

tEsonides  the  happy  sign  discerns  ; 

And  towards  the  gates  of  haughty  Pelias  turns. 

First  to  his  arms  the  monarch's  offspring  prest. 

And  joined,  in  glad  embrace,  his  kindred  breast. 


Abi-ipiam  .'  invisae  Pelias  freta  tuta  carinas 
155     Optet,  et  exoret  nostiis  cum  matiibus  uiidas^ 
Talia  contanti  Isvum  Jovis  armiger  aethra. 
Advenit:   et  validis  tixam  erigit  unguibus  agnam. 
At  procul  e  stabulis  trepidi  clamoie  sequuiUur 
Pastores,  freniitusque  caimni  :  citus  occupat  auras 
IGO     Raptor;  et  jEg.ei  super  eftugit  altaprot'uudi. 
Accipit  augurium  tEsonides,  laetusque  superbi 
Tecta  petit  Peli^  :  prior  huic  turn  regia  proles 
Advolat;  amplesus  fraternaque  pectora  jungens. 
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"  Think  not"  the  leader  cried,  "  base  tears  I  ask  :     265 

"  Thee  I  demand  as  partner  in  our  task  ; 

"  Thee,  my  Acastus,  all  our  deeds  to  share  : 

"  For  who  more  worthy  Helle's  fleece  to  bear  ? 

"  Not  Canthus,  Telamon,  nor  Idas  seems, 

"  Nor  each  Tyndarian  boy  my  heart  esteems.  270 

"  What  tracks  of  earth,  what  wide  expanse  of  heaven, 

"  Shall  to  out  bold  enquiring  eyes  be  given  ! 

"  What  oceans  shall  we  open  to  mankind  ! 

"  This  now  perhaps  dismays  thy  tinned  mind  : 

"  But  when  our  bark,  returning  with  renown,  275 

"  Restores  me  to  my  loved  Iolchian  town, 

"  How  wilt  thou  blush  and  curse  thy  dastard  fate, 

"  While  fame  our  glorious  deeds  shall  celebrate  ; 

"  How  shall  I  tell,  impeded  by  thy  sighs, 

"  What  various  nations  met  our  wondering  eyes  ?"    280 


Ductor  ait ;  Non  degeneves,  ut  reris  Acaste, 
l65     Venimus  ad  quaestus  :  socium  te  jungere  ccrptis 

Est  animus:  neque  enim  Telamon,  aut  Canthus,  et  Idas 

Tyndariusque  puer  ruilii  vellere  dignior  Helles. 

O  quantum  terra?,  quantum  cognoscere  coeli 

Permissum  est  !   pelagus  quantbs  aperimus  in  usus  ! 
170     Nunc  forsan  grave  reris  opus:  sed  laeta  recurret 

Cum  ratis,  et  caram  cum  jam  mihi  reddet  loLCON  ; 

Quis  pudor  heu  nostros  tibi  tunc  audire  laboves  ! 

Quara  referam  visa?tua  per  suspiria  gentes  ! 
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The  prince  no  more  could  bear  :     "  Enough/'  he  cried. 

"  To  him  prepared  in  all  things  to  confide 

"  In  thee,  O  best  of  friends  ! — think  not  I'll  stay, 

"  Slow,  when  thou  call'st,  and  lead'st  the  glorious  way, 

"  Think  not  that  by  the  sceptre  of  my  sire,  285 

"  More  than  by  thee,  my  highest  hopes  aspire, 

"  If  I  with  thee  may  pluck  an  honoured  name, 

"  And  graft  it  blooming  on  thy  kindred  fame  ! 

"  Yet  let  me,  lest  a  parent's  fears  impede 

"  My  bold  design,  with  secrecy  proceed  :  290 

"  What  time  the  ship  prepares  to  leave  the  strand, 

"  I'll  join,  with  joyful  speed,  thy  mighty  band." 

Jason,  well-pleased,  these  promises  attends. 

Then  towards  the  shore  his  hasty  footsteps  bends. 

Swift  at  his  voice  the  Miny^,  fervent,  throng. 
And  w  ith  firm  shoulders  bear  the  bark  along ;  296 


Nee  passus  rex  plura  virum.     Sat  multa  parato 
175     In  quaecuiuque  voeas ;  nee  nos,  ait,  optima,  segnes 
Credldeiis  ;  patriisve  magis  coufidere  regnis, 
Quam  tibi ;  si  primes,  duce  te,  virtutis  hoiiores 
Carpere,  tVaterna;  si  des  adcresere  famse. 
Quiu  ego,  ne  qua  metu  nimio  me  cura  parentis 
180     Impediat,  fallam  ignarum  ;  subitusque  paratis 
Tune  adero,  primas  linquet  cum  puppis  haienas. 
Dixerat :  lUe  animos  promissaque  talia  Ijetus 
Aeeipit;  et  gressus  avidos  ad  litora  vcrtit. 
At  ducis  imperiis  Miny^  moiiituque  frequentes 
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Crouching  tliey  hurry, — strained  their  burdened  knees. 

They  rush  together  'mid  the  curving  seas  ; 

While  breathless  shouts  with  nautic  tumult  swell. 

And  Orpheus  strikes  the  loud  resounding  shell,  300 

Altars  were  then  with  zealous  ardour  placed  : 

Thine,  Neptune,  thine  the  highest  honours  graced. 

Ancteus  slays  (whose  axe  unerring  smites 

The  full  fed  victims  in  the  solemn  rites ) 

A  bull  in  sea-green  fillets  bound,  whose  gore  303 

To  thee  and  Glaucus  pours  along  the  shore  : 

With  thee  on  every  favouring  breeze  he  calls ; 

To  Thetis  next  a  gentle  heifer  falls. 

Thrice  ^Eson's  son  the  rich  libation  pours. 

Then  thus  the  Father  of  the  waves  adores.  SIO 

"  Thou,  by  whose  nod  the  foaming  realms  are  roll'd, 

'"  Whose  powers  saline  each  sounding  shore  enfold. 


185     Puppim  humeris  subeunt :  el  tento  poplite  proni 

Decurrunt,  intrantque  fretura  ;  non  clamor  anhelis 
Nauticus,  aut  blandus  testudine  defuit  Orpheus. 
Turn  lieti  statuunt  aras.     Tibi,  rector  aqiiarum, 
Summus  honor  :  tibi  cseruleis  in  litore  vittis 

190     Et  Zephyris  Glaucoque  bovem,  Thetidique  juvencam 
Dejicit  Anc«us  ;  non  illo  certior  alter 
Pinguia  letifera  perfiingere  colla  bipenni. 
Ipse  ter  sequoreo  libans  carcliesia  patri 
Sic  ait  jEsonides  :  O  qui  spumantia  nutu 

19,3     Regna  quatis,  terr^sque  salo  complecteris  omnes, 
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"  Pardon  !  tho'  I,  whom  conscience  yet  informs, 

«'  Tempt  interdicted  paths,  incurring  storms, 

"  Impelled  I  go,  nor  does  my  soul  aspire  315 

"  Mountains  to  heap,  or  seize  the  OlYiMpic  fire. 

"  O  hear  not  Pelias' — he  whose  tvrant-fears 

''  Ordained  me,  Colchos,  and  my  parents'  tears. 

''  But  him  may  I !— enough  !— T  now  implore 

"  That  not  with  Ocean's  fierce  indignant  roar,  320 

"  That  not  reluctant,  thou  receive,   from  land, 

"  Myself,  my  vessel,  and  this  princely  band." 

He  spake,  and  straight  the  rich  libation  shed 

Amid  the  flames;  the  flames,  protending,  spread; 

Quick  o'er  the  entangled  bowels,  flickering,  dart,      325 

And  rise  in  flashes  o'er  the  bubbling  heart. 

Then  lo  !   by  all  the  inspiring  god  possessed. 

Dreadful  in  mein,  disordered,  pale,  oppressed,— - 


Da  veniam.     Scio  me  runctis  o  gentibus  unum 
Inlicitas  tentaie  vias,   hiemenir|ue  niercri  : 
Sed  lion  sponte  feror;  iiei-  nunc  mihi  jungere  niontes 
Mens  tuniet,  aut  sumrao  deposcere  fulmen  Olvmpo 

200     Ne  Peli.e  te  vota  trahant ;  illo  asperajussa 

Reperit,  et  Colchos  in  me  luctumque  meorum. 
Ilium  ego  ! — tu  tantnni  non  indignantibus  nndis 
Hoc  caput  accipias,  et  pressam  regibus  alnnm. 
Sic  fatus,  pmgui  cumulat  libamiiie  ilanimam, 

205     Protulit  ut  crineni  densis  luctatus  in  extis 
Ignis;  etadscendit  salientia  viscera  tauri ; 
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The  holy  Mopsus  rushes  towards  the  beach, — 

Erect  his  hair, — his  lips  deprived  of  speech  : —  330 

His  laurelled  fillets  rent  as  round  he  whirls. 

In  frantic  starts,  his  consecrated  curls. 

At  length  his  voice  returns, — a  voice  of  fear. 

In  silence  heard, — dismaying  those  who  hear. 

"  What  scenes  burst  on  my  sight  I— round  Neptune  wait 

"  The  summoned  Godheads  of  the  Ocean-state!        336 

"  Conscious  of  us,  he  calls  them  to  maintain, 

"  With  all  their  storms,  the  mandates  of  the  main! 

"  Again  O  Juno  !   yet  again  entwine 

"  Thy  brother's  breast,  and  press  his  lips  to  thine  !     340 

"  Desist  not  Pallas,  nor  thy  bark  forget  ; 

•'  Calm  his  fierce  brow,  subdue  each  rising  threat ! 

"  They  yield,— they  yield  ! — their  arms  protecting  heave 

"  Around  our  bark,  and  'mid  their  waves  receive. 


Ecce  sacer,  totusque  Dei,  per  litora  Mopsus 
Inmanis  visii,  vittainque  couiamque  per  auras 
Surgentciu  laurusque  rotat  •.  vox  reddita  tandem. 

210     Vox  horreiida  viris  :  turn  facta  sileatia  vati  : 

Heu  qiicPuain  adspicio!   nostris  raodo  couscius  ausi* 
^quoreos  vocut  ecce  deos  Neptunus,  et  iiigens 
Consilium  :  tVeniere,  et  legem  defendere  cuncti 
Hortantur.     Sic  amplexu,  sic  pectora  fratris, 

215     Juno,  tene  I — tuque  O  puppim  ne  desere,  Pallas  ! 

Nunc,    patrui  nunc  flecte  minas  ! — Cessere, — ratemque 
Accipere  uiari ! — Per  quot  discrimina  rerum 
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"  \^  hat  perils,  all  confused,  my  mind  invade  !  34-3 

"  \\  liy  with  green  reeds  doth  beauteous  Hylas  braid 
"  His  streaming  hair  ?— -an  urn  he  seems  to  hold  I  — 
"  Cerulean  vests  his  snowy  limbs  enfold  ! 
"  Whence  Pollux,   whence  thy  wounds  ?— what  flakes 

of  fire 
"  The  tumid  nostrils  of  yon  bulls  respire  !  350 

"  O'er  every  furrow,  helmets, — spears  are  seen  :— 
"  Armed  shoulders  burst  the  glebe  w  ith  threatening  mein  ! 
"  Around  the  Fleece  what  martial  tumult  springs  ! 
"  What  woman  cleaves  the  air  on  dragon  wings 
"  Dropping  w ith    slaughter  ?     ah  !    whom  smites  she, 

wild  ?  355 

"  Tear  from  her  grasp  each  agonizing  child  ! 
"  Wretched  /Esonides,  thy  babes  expire  ! 
''  I  see, — I  see— thy  nuptial  couch  on  fire  !" 


Expedior  ! — subita  cur  pulcher  Iiaiundine  crines 

A  elat  HvLAS?  unde  urna  humeris,  niveosque  per  artus 

220     Cserulea- vestes?  unde  ha?c  tiln  vuliiera,  Pollux? 
Quantiis  lo  tuniidis  tauroruni  o  naribus  ignis  ! 
Tollunt  se  oylesp,  sulcisque  ex  omnibus  hastap, 
Etjam  jainque  humeri: — quem  circum  veilera  Martem 
Adspicio  ?  quiTpnam  aligeris  secat  anguibus  auras 

225     Caede  madens  r  quos  euse  ferit  ?  miser  eripe  parvo§ 
jEsoNlDE  :   ceruo  en  thalamos  ardere  jugales, 
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While  scenes  like  these  the  prophet's  words  disclose^ 
All  fearful  shudder  at  their  future  woes.  360 

But  when  the  strain  Ph(ebeian  Idmon  raised^ 
No  pallid  pluenzy  moved  the  men  amazed  : 
Not  terrible,  with  horrid  hair  elate. 
Of  tranquil  Phcebus  full,  and  gentler  fate. 
(  Him  had  his  sire,  with  awful  influence  given  365 

To  read  the  admonitory  signs  of  heaven  : 
Whate'er  the  flames,   or  entrails  dark  declare, 
Or  varying  wings  that  crowd  the  yielding  air. ) 
To  Mopsus  and  his  friends  he  thus  exclaims; 
"  From  augur  Phcebus  !   from  the  kindling  flames,    370 
"  A  course  replete  with  arduous  toils  I  view, 
•'  Yet  shall  the  patient  bark  those  toils  subdue. 
"  Sustain,  ye  mighty  souls,  your  great  design  ! 
*'  In  soft  adieus  now  let  your  arms  ent\\'ine 


Jam  dudum  vates  Minyas  ambage  ducemque 
Teriificat  :  sed  enim  contra  Phcebeius  Idmon, 
Non  palloic  viris,  non  uUo  honore  comaruiii 

230     Teiribilis,  plenus  fatis  Ph(EBOQIie  quieto:^ 

(Cui  geuitor  tvibuit  mouitu  prsenoscere  divum 
Omina,  seu  flummas,  seu  lubrica  coinminus  extra, 
Seu  plenum  certis  interroget  aera  peunis) 
Sic  sociis  MopsoQUE  canit :  Quantum  auguv  Apollo, 

235     Fiammaque  prima  docet ;  pra?duri  plena  laboris 

Ceriio  equidein  ;  paticns  sed  quae  ratis  omnia  vincat. 
Ingentes  durate  anima;,  dulcesque  pareiitum 
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I 


"  Your  parent's  bosoms — "  As  he  sang  the  tears  "^    375 

Fell  from  his  eyes ;  the  flame  malignant  rears^ 

And  Argos  closed  to  his  return  appears. 

He  spake ;  then  thus  the  ^Esonian  leader  cries, 

"  Ye  hear,  my  friends,  the  counsels  of  the  skies  : 

"  What  fates  are  fixed,    what  mighty  hopes  impressed  ! 

"  Let,  then,  paternal  courage  fire  each  breast !  381 

■'  No  more  the  tyrant's  piety  be  blamed, 

'•  His  hatred  thought  of,  or  his  treachery  named : 

"  A  God,  a  God,  enjoins  the  watry  ways, 

"  And  happy  omens  awfully  displays  :  385 

O'er  his  wide  world  new  intercourse  to  trace, 
"  To  blend  the  toils  of  all  the  human  race, 
"  Great  Jove  himself  commands  !—0,  then,  with  mc 
"  Vanquish,  ye  brave,  the  terrors  of  the  sea  ! 


Tendite  ad  amplexus.     Lacrimae  cecidere  canenti, 
Quod  sibi  jam  clusos  invonit  in  ignibus  Argos. 

240     Vix  ea  fatiis  erat ;  juiigit  cum  talia  ductor 

jEsonius  :   Superum  quando  coiisulta  videtis, 
O  socii,  quaiidoque  datur  spes  maxima  coeptis ; 
^  Vos  quoque  nunc  vires  auiinosque  adt'erte  paternos  : 
Non  mihi  Thessalici  pietas  culpanda  tyranui, 

245     Suspeetive  doli :  deus  htec,  deus  omine  dextro 
Imperat.     Ipse  suo  voluit  commevcia  mundo 
JuppiTER  et  tantos  hominum  misceie  labores. 
Ite,  viri,  mecum  :  dubiisque  evincite  rebus, 
20 
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"  Sweet  to  our  souls  shall  memory  arise,  390 

''  And  our  sons'  sons  admire  our  enterprize ! 

"  But  now  on  shore,  my  friends,  this  night  employ 

"  In  tender  converse,   and  in  festive  joy." 

Soon  he's  obeyed  :  on  the  sea-weeds  are  strewn 

The  youth  ;   Alcides  by  his  sinews  known.  395 

From  burning  spits  the  juicy  meats  are  torn. 

And  bread  is  served  in  high-piled  baskets  borne. 

TuEN  gallop'd  Chiron  from  the  mountain's  brow. 
With  young  Achilles  to  the  plains  below; 
Who  calls  his  sire,  with  shouts,  and  infant  cries:  400 

At  the  known  voice  he  sees  his  father  rise. 
With  arms  extended :   quickly  then  he  springs. 
And  long  and  fondly  to  his  bosom  clings. 
Bowls  of  bright  wine  he  cares  not  to  behold. 
Nor  glittering  standards  wrought  with  polished  gold,  405 


Quse  memlnisse  juvet,  nostrisque  iiepotibus  instent. 

250     Hanc  vero,  O  socli,  venientem  in  litoie  Iwti 
Dulcibus  adloquiis  ludoque  educite  iioctem. 
Paretur.     Molli  juvenes  funduatur  iu  algu, 
Conspicuusque  toils  Tirynthius.     Exta  ministri 
Rapta  slmul  veribus,  Ceiereiiique  dfdere  canistiis. 

255     Jamque  aderat  summo  deciuiens  vertice  Chiron, 
Clamentemque  patri  procul  osteiitabat  Achillkm, 
Ut  puer  ad  notas  erectum  Pelea  voces 
Vidit,   et  ingenti  tendentem  brachia  passu, 
Adsiluit,  caraque  diu  cervice  pependit. 

260     Ilhim  uec  valido  spumantia  pocula  Bacclio 
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But  fixes  on  the  chiefs  his  wondering;  £:;aze. 

Imbibes  their  ardent  words  with  bold  amaze ; 

Fearless  the  Herculean  spoils  his  hands  sustain. 

Proudly  he  grasps  the  lion's  mighty  mane. 

Peleus,  transported;,  snatched  him  to  his  breast,  410 

And  rapid  kisses  on  his  cheeks  impressed  : 

Then,  on  the  heavens  his  ardent  eyes  intent, 

"  If  Peleus'  vows  ye'd  hear,  imploring,  spent 

"  For  wafting  breezes  o'er  the  peaceful  main, 

"  This  boy,  ye  gods,  this  life  beloved  sustain  !  415 

"  From  thee,  O  Chiron,  I  the  rest  require  ; 

"  The  clarion's  clangor,  and  the  battles  ire, 

"  Oft  let  him,  listening,  from  thy  lips  admire  ! 

"  Now  taught  by  thee  the  hunting  dart  to  rear, 

"  Soon  may  he  poize  the  lofty  Pelian  spear."  420 


Sollicitant:    veteri  nee  coiispicienda  metallo 
Signa  tencnt :  stupet  in  ilutibus  :   iiiagiiuijique  sonantes 
Haurit,  et  Herculeo  fert  comuiiuus  ora  leoni. 
Lcetus  at  impliciti  Pelei's  iai)it  oscula  iiati, 

265     Suspiciensque  poluni  ;   Placito  si  currere  fluctu 
Pelea  vultis,  ait,  veutosquc  optare  ferentes  ; 
Hoc,  superi,  seivate  caput.     Tu  ceteia,  Chiron, 
Da  mihi:  te  parvus  lituos  et  bella  loqueutem 
Miretur:  sub  te  puerilia  tela  magistro 

270    Venator  ferat,  et  nostram  festiuet  ad  liastam. 
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Hence  with  fresh  fervour  glow  the  heroic  brave. 
Each  bosom  burns  to  pass  the  pathless  wave. 
The  Fleece  of  Phrixus  promised  to  their  vow. 
Refulgent  on  the  Argo's  homeward  prow. 

Now  'mid  their  jovial  rites  the  solar  ray  425 

Declines  apace  :  dark  waves  absorb  the  day  : 
Bright  scattered  lights  glance  round  the  curving  strand. 
Yet  to  no  seamen  indicate  the  land. 
Meantime,  while  night's  soft  shades  attentive  hung. 
The  Thracian  smote  his  dulcet  shell,  and  sung;         430 
"  How  Phrixus  stood,  a  destined  victim,  bound  ; 
"  His  pallid  brows  with  hallowed  chaplets  crowned : 
"  How,  while  deep  clouds  the  impious  rites  o'erspread, 
"  (With  Athamas  Learchus  left)  he  fled. 
"  How,  on  the  golden  wool  the  youth  was  borne       435 
"  O'er  pitying  waves,  while  Helle  pressed  each  horn. 


Omnibus  inde  magis  calor  addkus  :  ire  per  altum 
Magna  mente  volunt.     Phrixi  promittitur  absens 
Vellus,  et  auratis  Argo  reditura  coryinbis. 
Sol  luit,  et  totum  Minyis  laetantibus  undje 

275     Deduxere  dietn  :  spaiguntur  litoie  curvo 

Luniina,  nondum  ullis  terras  monstraiitia  nautis. 
Thracius  hie  noctem  dulei  testudine  vatcs 
Extrahit ;  ut  steterit  redimitus  tempora  vittis 
Phrixus  ;  et  injustas  contectus  nubibus  aras 

280     Fugerit,  Inoo  linquens  Athamanta  Learcho  ; 
Aureus  ut  juvenem  miserantibus  intulit  uiidis 
Vector,  et  adstrictis  ut  sedit  cornibus  Hellj:. 
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"  Seven  times  Aurora  oped  the  gates  of  light, 

"  As  oft  the  moon  dispelled  the  gloom  of  night ; 

"  Sestos  from  twin'd  Abydos  seemed  to  glide, 

"  Behind  the  waves,  retreating  o'er  the  tide,  440 

"  When  IIelle  fell ;  there  ever  to  remain, 

"  Saved  from  her  step-dame's  rage,  alas,  in  vain  ! 

"  With  straining  hands  slie  strives  awhile  to  hold 

"  The  humid  tresses  of  the  buoyant  gold  ; 

"  On  her  wet  vest  the  whelming  waters  pour  :  445 

"  Her  weak  hands  drop,  swift  sliding  from  the  ore. 

"  O  Phrixus,  what  the  horrors  of  thy  grief! 

"  When,  as  her  pallid  looks  besought  relief, 

"  Thou,  by  a  rapid  swell  of  surges  raised, 

"  Heard'st  her  last  shriek,  while,  pale,  on  thee  she  gazed: 

"  Saw'st  the  last  struggles  of  each  trembling  hand  ;    451 

"  Saw'st  on  the  waves  her  lingering  hair  expand." 


Septem  Aurora  vias,  totidemque  peregerat  umbras 
Luna  polo :  diiimique  procul  non  a:>quore  visa 

285     Coeperat  a  geuiina  dlscedcre  Sestos  Abydo. 

Hie  soror  iEoLlDEN,  oevum  mansuia  per  omne, 
Deserit :  heu  sajvae  nequicquain  erepta  novercoe  ! 
Ilia  (juidem  fessis  longe  petit  humida  palmis 
Vellera,  sed  bibulas  urguenti  poiidere  vestes 

290     Uiida  trahit,  levique  maiius  labunlur  ab  auro. 

Quis  tibi,  PiuiiXE,  dolor,  rapido  cum  coiicitus  a;stu 
Respiceres  miseric  clamantia  virginis  ora, 
Estremasque  mauus,  sparsosque  per  aequora  crines.' 
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At  length  the  music  ceased, — the  mirth, — the  wine ; 

On  quiet  beds,  in  silence,  they  recline  ; 

While  pensive  cares  their  anxious  leader  keep  453 

Watchful,  impatient  of  the  bonds  of  sleep. 

Him  aged  iEsoN  to  his  bosom  prest, 

AxciMEDE  too,  negligent  of  rest. 

Infolds  him  with  a  mother's  fond  embrace, 

Their  streaming  eyes  fixed  fondly  on  his  face.  460 

Jason,  w  ith  tender  accents,  soothes  their  fears. 

Suggests  bright  hopes,  and  wipes  away  their  tears. 

At  length  his  eyes  sunk,  vanquished  in  repose. 

When  !o  !   with  visionary  beams,  arose. 

The  vessel's  guardian  form,  with  chaplets  crowned ;    463 

And  thro'  his  slumber  breathed  this  solemn  sound. 

"  Dodona's  oak  thy  eyes,  now  favoured,  prove, 

"  The  sacred  handmaid  of  Ciiaonian  Jove  ! 


Jamque  mero  'iidoque  modus;  positique  quietis 
295     Coiiticuere  toris:  solus  qnibus  ordine  fusis 

Irnpatiens  somni  ductor  maiiet.     Huuc  gravis  ^SON, 
Et  pariter  vig'i!  Alcimede  spectaiitque  tenentque 
Pleiii  ocalos:  illis  placidi  sei-moiiis  Iason 
Suggent  adfatus,  tuibataoue  pectora  nmlcet. 
SOO     Mox,   ubi  vk'tu  sjravi  ceciderunt  himiiia  somno, 
Visa  coronatie  i'ulgens  tuteia  cavhioe 
Vooibus  his  instare  duci :   Dddonida  quercum, 
Chaonuque  vides  fauui'atu  Jovia.     ^Equoia  tecum 
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"   With  (hec  the  reahns  of  ocean  I  invade  : 

"  But  never  from  that  wood's  prophetic  shade  470 

"  H.ad  Juno  torn  me  without  Iicavcn's  decree^ 

'■  That  wc  should  safely  stem  the  surging  sea  ! 

"  Time  calls  thee  forth  !-— arouse  !— no  more  delay  ! 

"  Together  let  us  sweep  the  hillowy  way  I 

"  There  should  dark  tempests  veil  tiic  uncertain  sky,  475 

"  Dismiss  all  fears  ;   on  me  and  heaven  rely  !" 

Such  hope  the  omen  of  the  gods  imparts  ; 

Yet  from  his  couch,  with  awful  fear,  he  starts. 

Now  blithe  Tithonia,  with  refreshened  beams, 
Suffusive,  tinted  ocean's  curving  streams  :  4S0 

The  MiNVE  'V^'oke :  with  speed  on  board  they  past  ; 
Some  lower  the  yard-arms  from  the  lofty  mast  ; 
Some  dip  their  oars,  and  try  the  rower's  toils  : 
Argus  the  cable  round  the  capstan  coils. 


Ingiedior  :  nee  fatidicis  avelleie  silvis 

305     Me  nisi  [Jiomisso  potuit  Saturnia  cnelo. 

Tcmpus  adest  !   age  !   rumpe  moras  !   duinque  scn^uora  toto 
Cunimus,  incertus  si  nubila  duxerit  ivther  ; 
Jam  nunc  mitte  metus,  fideiis  superisque  mihique. 
Dixerat  ;  ille  pavens,  laeto  quaraquam  omine  divCim, 

310     Prosiluit  stratis.     jMinyas  simul  obtulit  omnes 
Alma  novo  crispans  pelatrus  Tithonia  Phcebo, 
Discurrunt  tianstris.     Hi  celso  cornua  malo 
Expediunt:   alii  tonsas  in  niainiore  sunimo 
Praetentant :  prora  funem  legit  Argus  ab  altS, 
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Then  groans  burst  louder  from  each  mother's  breast:— 

Then  sunk  each  father's  heart,  subdued,  distressed  :  485 

Tears,  ceaseless,  'mid  their  long  embraces  flow  ; 

While,  o'er  the  tumult  of  outrageous  woe. 

The  \oice  of  pale  Alcimede,  aloud, 

Whelms  the  deep  wailings  of  the  female  crowd,  490 

As  when  the  clarion's  Martial  clangor  swells. 

And  the  soft  flute's  Id^\n  descant  quells. 

"  Offspring  beloved  !  asiuidcr  we  are  rent ! 

"  To  shameful  perils,  thou,  m  v  son,  art  sent ! 

"  Not  such  misfortunes"  she  exclaimed  "  I  taught     495 

"  My  shuddering  soul  to  meet,  with  patient  thought! 

"  Earth  and  its  wars  w  ere  yet  my  only  cares, 

"  Now  other  gods  must  bear  a  mother's  prayers. 

"  If  fate  restore  thee  to  these  arms  again;— 

*'  If  anxious  mothers  may  appease  the  main  ; —  500 


315     Increscunt  matrum  gemitus,  et  fortia  languent 

Coicia  patrum:  longis  fleutes  auiplexibus  haerent. 
Vox  taiiieu  Alcimf.des  plaiictus  super  emiuet  omnes  : 
Femineis  taiitum  ilia  fiuens  uiulatil)us  obstat  ; 
Obruat  Id.eam  quauium  tuba  Martia  biisuin. 

320     Fatur  et  hcKc :   INate,  iiidiguos  aiiilure  labores 

Dividiiuur:   uec  ad  lios  aiiiuiuin  coiuponere  casus 
Aiite  datum  ;  sed  bella  tlbi  teirasque  tiinebain. 
Vota  aliis  faciei. da  deis.     Si  lata  reducuiit 
Te  mihi,  si  trepidis  placabile  matribus  sequor; 
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"  Still  will  I  bear  the  lingering  light  of  day, 

"  F'ear's  lengthening  horrors,   Hope's  renewed  delay  :— 

"  If  other  fates.   Death  hasten  with  relief, 

"  While  fear  is  all  a  parent  knows  of  grief 

"  Ah  !   woe  is  me  !   when  thought  I  to  deplore  505 

"  The  Fleece  of  Phrixus,  or  the  Colchian  shore? 

"  What  days  of  anxious  anguish  I  forsee, — 

"  What  nights  of  watchful  terror  full  of  thee  ! 

"  On  the  bleak  shore  when  waves  resounding  rise, 

"  Remembering  Scythian  seas,  and  Scythian  skies,  510 

"  Oft  shall  I  swoon  !— -nor  think  less  danger  thine, 

"  Ungrateful,  when  these  skies  serenely  shine. 

"  Embrace  me  : — leave  thy  accents  on  my  ear  : — 

"  Close,  close  these  eyes  while  thy  loved  hand  is  here  !  " 

Alcimede  thus  mourned  :  but  /Eson  rose,  515 

With  firmer  soul,  and  words  above  his  woes. 


325     Possum  equidem  lucemque  puti,  longuraque  timorem. 
Sin  aliud  Fortuna  parat;  raiserere  pareiiturn. 
Mors  bona,    dum  metus  est,    nee  adhuc  dolor.    Hei  mihi ! 

CoLtHOS 

Unde  ego,   et  avecti  timuissem  vellera  PiiRrxi  .' 
Quos  jam  mente  dies,    quam  s?pva  insomnia  curia 

330     Prospicio  !   quoties  raucos  ad  litoris  ictus 

Deficiam,    ScvTHicuM  metuens  pontunique  polumqne  ; 
Nee  de  te  credam  nostris  ingrata  serenis  ! 
Da,  precor,  amplexus,  hrcsuraque  verba  relinque 
Auribus,   et  dulci  jam  nunc  preme  luraina  dextro. 

335     Talibus  Alcimede  tnceret:   sed  fortior  jEson 
2  P 
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"  If  my  pale  veins  throbbed  now  with  equal  blood, 

"  As  when  the  Centaur  Pholus  threatening  stood, 

"  Poising  the  ponderous  bowl,   ( nor  less  the  weight 

"  Of  massive  metal,  pregnant  with  his  fate,  520 

"  Incensed  I  hurled),  thca  with  delighted  haste, 

"  (Mj  armour  on  thy  splendid  steerage  placed) 

"  I'd  seize  the  oar,  in  ardent  cflorts  strong, 

"  Sweep  the  rough  surge,   and  urge  thy  bark  along. 

"  Yet,  yet  a  father's  prayers  are  heard  by  heaven  I     525 

"  A  parent's  vows  prevail !— to  me  is  given 

"  Heroes  and  princes  on  these  waves  to  view, 

"  Who  thee,  my  Son,  their  honoured  chief,  pursue  ! 

"  Such  was  I  wont  in  many  a  mighty  deed, 

"  Fearless,  to  fallow,  or  impetuous,  lead.  530 

"  Now  'till  that  dav,   'till  that  I  ask  to  live 

"  (Jove,  I  implore,  this  last  request  to  give) 


Attollens  dictis  animos :  O  si  milii  sanguis, 
Quantus  erat,  cum  signifero  crateie  minantem 
Non  leviore  Pholum  manus  hac  conpescuit  auro  ! 
Primus  in  feiatis  possuissem  pupi)ibus  anna, 
340     Concusboque  ratem  gaudereni  tollere  remo.    • 
Sed  patnte  valuere  pieces,  auditaque  magnis 
Vota  deis  :  video  en  nostio  tot  in  sequore  reges, 
Teque  ducem  :  tales,  tales  ego  Jucere  suetus, 
Atque  sequi:  nunc  illc  dies,  (det  Juppiter  oro) 
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"  When  thee  from  Scytiiia's  king:  and  Scythia's  main 

"  Returning  conqueror  these  fond  arms  retain, 

"  While  with  the  beamy  Fleece  thy  shoulders  shine, 

"  And  all  my  actions  yield,  my  Son,  to  thine  !" —     536 

He  ended  thus :  and  while  the  hero  pressed 

His  fainting  mother  to  his  manly  breast. 

His  neck  received  his  aged  sire's  embrace. 

Wet  with  the  sorrow  of  his  liidden  face.  540 

But  ah  !   no  more  : — the  third  sad  trumpet's  soimd 

The  ship  and  winds  from  fond  delays  unbound. 

And  now  the  oars,  and  loaded  benches  claim, 
As  order  wills,  each  several  hero's  name. 
Here  T'elamon  the  larboard  sea  impelled  ;  545 

The  starboard  waves  'gainst  great  Alcides  swelled. 
Hence  in  two  ranks  the  heroic  band  divides : 
First,  fleet  Aster  ion  ;  where  Enipeus  glides 


345     Ille  super,   quo  te  Scythici  regisque  marisque 
Yictorem,  atque  hunieros  ardentem  vellere  rapto 
Accipiain,  cedantque  tu;e  niea  facta  juventiie. 
Sic  ait.     Ille  suo  conlabsam  pectore  matieni 
Sustinuit,   magn.ique  seBem  cervice  recepit. 

3J0     Etjam  finis  erat :   Zephy'rvmque  ratemque  luorantes 
Solverat  amplexus  tristi  tuba  tertia  sigiio. 
Dant  remo  sua  quisque  viri,  daiit  nomiiia  transtris. 
Hinc  lajvum  Telamon  pelagus  tenet:   altior  inde 
Occupat  Alcides  aliud  mare:  cetera  pubes 

355     Dividitur;  celer  Asterion,  queiu  matre  cadentem 
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And  feels  the  flood  of  Apidanus  pour 

In  rapid  surges  through  his  sedgy  shore,,  550 

Crested  Cometes  fearlessly  would  lave. 

The  new  born  infant  in  the  blended  wave. 

'Gainst  hini  strives  Talaus  :  and  his  brother's  back 

(Ilis  oar  quick  sweeping  o'er  the  rapid  track) 

Laodocus  oft  smites  with  eager  hands ;  555 

Both  were  the  birth  of  proud  Argolic  lands. 

Thence  Idmon  came,  tho'  through  the  troubled  sky 

Forbidding  pinions  hovering  round  him  fly : 

'Tis  base  in  man,  whatever  woes  await. 

Fearful  to  shudder  at  the  award  of  fate.  560 

Next  Iphitus,  Naubolus'  offspring,  vies. 

Rising  himself  as  the  froth 'd  waves  arise. 

EuPHEMUs,  son  of  Neptune,  not  in  vain 

Breaks  the  swollen  billows  of  his  father's  reign: 


Cristatus  gemiiio  fovit  pater  amne  Cometes, 
Seguior  Apidani  vires  ubi  sesitit  Enipeus  : 
Nititur  hiuc  Talaus,  fratrisque  Laodocus  urguet 
Remo  terga  sui,  r|Uos  uobile  coiitulit  Argos. 
3G0     Hiiic  quoque  missus  adest,  quanivis  artentibus  IdmoN 
Alitibus;  sed  turpe  viro  timuisse  i'utura. 
Hie  tt  Naubolides  tortas  consurgit  in  undas 
Iphitus  ;  hie  patrium  f'rangit  Neptunius  a?qiior. 
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Him  T^ENARON,   with  ever-yawning  caves,  565 

And  PsAMATHE,  re-echoing  to  the  waves. 

Obedient  serve.     From  Pella's  gentle  shore, 

(Whom  at  one  birth  the  lovely  Hypso  bore) 

Deucalion  with  unerring  javelin  came. 

And  bold  Amphion  with  his  faulchion's  fame  :  570 

So  like  these  twins  their  mother  could  not  trace. 

Nor  wished,  a  differing  trait  in  either  face. 

Then  Clymenus  and  Iphiclus  unite 

The  power  resistless  of  fraternal  might ; 

Their  oars,  at  every  stroke,  well-timed  and  strong,     575 

Smite  their  broad  breasts,  and  bear  the  bark  along. 

Next  Nauplius,  who  shall  guide  a  Grecian  host, 

O,  high  Caphareus,   'gainst  thy  shelving  coast. 

With  vengeful  fires.     W  ith  him  Oileus  rows,  { 

Whose  age  the  wrathful  bolt  shall  plunge  in  woes,    580 


Qui  tenet  uiidisonam  Psamathen,  semperque  patentem 
365     T«NARON  EuPHEMUS  :  mollique  a  litore  PsLLiE 
Deucalion  certus  jaculis,  et  eoraminus  ense 
Nobilis  Amphion  ;  paiiter  quos  edidit  Hypso, 
Nee  potuit  similes,  voluitve  ediscere  vultus. 
Turn  valida  Clymenus  percusso  pectora  tons4, 
370     Frater  et  Iphiclus  puppim  trahit :  et  face  saeva 
la  tua  niox  Danao«  acturus  saxa,  Caphareu, 
Nauplius  :  et  tortum  uon  ab  Jove  fulineu  Oiled* 
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The  wrathful  bolt  not  hurled  by  Jove's  just  hand. 

And  his  son  shrieking  down  the  Euboic  strand  ! 

Next  he,  who  near  Teg^ea's  boiuids  received 

The  great  Alcides,  and  his  toils  relieved. 

When  his  broad  limbs  with  weary  moisture  flowed,    585 

Faint  with  his  monstrous  Ervmanthian  load. 

Illustrious  Cepheus,  with  Amphidamas  : 

More  anxious  yet  their  elder  brother  was 

That  Phrixus'  beauteous  Fleece  with  golden  dies. 

Might  be  his  darling  boy's,  Ancjlus',  prize.  690 

EuRYTioN  next ;  wide  o'er  his  shoulders  spread 

The  inviolated  honours  of  his  head; 

Vowed,  for  his  safety,  by  his  fearful  sire, 

A  sacred  offering  to  the  Aonian  fire. 

Thee  to  the  deep  the  Argo's  fame  impelled,  595 

Nestor,  who  since  hast,  unsurprized,  beheld 


Qui  gemet  Euboic  as  iiato  stridente  per  undas : 
Quique  Erymanthf.i  sudantem  poiidere  monstri 

375     Amphitryon lADEM  Teceeo  limine  Cepheus 

Juvit;  et  Amphidamas.     At  fiater  plenior  aunisj 
Maluit  ANtyEO  vellus  contingeie  Phrixi. 
Tectus  et  Eurytion  servato  colhi  capillo, 
Quem  pater  Aonias  reducem  tondebit  ad  aras. 

380     Te  quoque  Thessalic^,  Nestor,  rapit  in  freta  puppis 
Fama  ;  MycejJjEIS  olim  qui  caudida  velis 
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The  ocean  white  with  Mvcen.ean  sails. 

Ten  thousand  pilots  bound  by  adverse  gales, 

Mopsus  was  there,  not  Piicebus'  hope  in  vain; 

Purple  his  buskins,   which  his  snowy  train  GOO 

Smote  in  deep  folds  :  his  casque  with  fillets  bound. 

It's  lofty  crest  Peneian  laurels  crowned. 

In  the  same  order  with  Alcides  rows 

Brave  Tydeus  :   there  Periclymenus  glows; 

"Whom  sprung  from  Neleus,  would  Methone  praise. 

On  whom  would  Ens,  fleet  with  coursers,  gaze,       006 

And  AuLON,  frowning  o'er  the  waves  below. 

When  his  fierce  cjestus  crushed  his  adverse  foe. 

Thou  too,   P^ANTius,  seek'st,  with  eager  oar. 

The  prize  of  Phrixus  on  the  Colchian  shore;  610 

Twice  Lemnos  slialt  thou  view ;    thou  now  may'st  claim 

From  thy  paternal  spear  thy  rising  fame. 


jEquora,  nee  stantes  miialiere  mille  inagistros. 
Hie  vates,  Ph(ebique  tides  non  vana  pai-eutis, 
Mopsus;  puuiceo  cui  circuiiifusa  fothurno 

383     Palla  imos  ferit  alba  pedes,  vittataque  froiitem 
Cassis,  et  in  summo  laurus  Peneia  cono. 
Quin  etiatn  Herculeo  consurgit  abordine  Tydeus, 
Nelidesque  Periclyjienus:  queiu  parva  Methone 
Et  levis  Elis  eqiiis,  et  Huctibus  obvius  AuLON,] 

390     Ciiestibus  adveisos  videruiit  frangere  vultus. 

Tu  quoque  Phrixeos  remo,  PffiANTiE,  Colchos 
Bis  Lemnon  visure  petis  :  nunc  cuspide  patiis. 
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Hereafter,  loud-resounding  by  thy  side. 

The  Herculean  quiver  shall  become  thy  pride. 

Next  sat  rich  Butes  from  the  Act^an  coast;  615 

Hives  of  unnumbered  bees  his  wealthy  boast; 

Proud  that  his  long  dark  clouds  obscure  the  day. 

When  from  nectareous  cells,  in  thick  array. 

He  sends  his  monarchs  forth ;  swiftly  they  glide. 

O'er  realms  of  thyme  that  scent  Hymettus  side.  620 

Phalerus,  thou  wert  next :  thy  sculptured  shield 

Expressed  thy  former  peril  on  its  field : 

Forth  from  a  hollow  beech  a  serpent  glides. 

In  twelve  bright  folds  he  winds  around  thy  sides. 

And  infant  limbs :    far  off  thy  father  stands,  625 

And  bends  his  bow  with  hesitating  hands. 

Then  Eribotes,  on  whose  arms  appears 

The  engraved  device  of  very  different  fears. 


Inclytus,  Herculeas  olim  moture  sagittas. 

Proximus  huic  Butes  Act^is  dives  ab  oris  : 
395     Inuumeras  nam  claudit  apes,  longaque  superbus 

Fuscat  nube  diem  ;  dum  plenas  nectare  callas 

Pandit,  et  in  dulcem  reges  dimittit  Hymetton. 

Insequeris,  casusque  tuos  expressa,  Phalere, 

Arma  geris;  vacua  nam  labsus  ab  arbore  parvum 
400     Ter  quater  ardenti  tergo  circumvenit  anguis  : 

Stat  procul  iutendens  dubium  pater  anxius  arcum. 

Turn  caelata  metus  alios  gerit  Eribotes. 
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Nor  wprt  thou  slow,  O  Peleis,  to  confide 

Tii  orcaii-kindred  and  thy  goddess-bride:  635 

On  the  higli  prow  thy  spear  resplendent  beams ; 

As  high  above  all  other  spears  it  seems. 

As  when,  with  ioftv  boughs,  it  towering  stood. 

The  ashen  monarch  of  the  Pelian  wood. 

Mencetius,  too,  his  son  with  Chiron  leaves,  640 

Who  with  Achilles  equal  tasks  receives ; 

Or  on  the  lyre  his  labouring  hands  contend. 

Or  with  light  darts  he  emulates  his  friend  ; 

Or  as  a  warlike  horseman  boldly  strides. 

And  learns  to  sit  their  gentle  master's  sides.  645 

Phleias  was  there,  whom  the  reports  of  fame. 

Unerring,  of  Ly^ean  race  proclaim  ; 

Paternal  locks  adorn  his  polished  brow. 

And,  loosened,  waving  o'er  his  shoulders  flow. 


Nee  Peleus  fretus  soceris  et  conjuge  di»a 
Defuit :  at  prora  spleudet  tua  cuspis  ab  alta, 

495     jEacide  :  tantuin  hrvc  aliis  excelsior  hastis, 
Quantum  Peli.4c.is  in  vertice  vicerat  ornot, 
Liuquit  et  Actorides  natum  Chieonis  in  antro  ; 
Ut  socius  caro  pariter  meditetur  Achilli 
Fila  lyrae  :   pariterque  loves  puer  incitet  hastas: 

410     Discat  eques  placidi  consceiidere  terga  magistri. 
Et,  qaem  fama  genus  iion  est  decepta  Ly\Ei, 
Phlei.4S  intnissus  patrios  de  vertice  crines> 
Q  2 
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AscjEUs'  mother  fearless  trusts  her  care  650 

To  oceaiij  whom  to  ocean's  king  she  bare. 

Nor  less  secure  the  skilled  Ekginus  braves^ 

Offspring  of  Neptune,  the  obedient  waves: 

The  billowy  frauds  he  knew  ;  and,  when  the  night 

Shone  cloudless,  he  could  name  each  starry  light ;      655 

"What  wind  emissive  from  his  hollow  cell, 

yEoLus  purposed,  he  with  truth  could  tell  ; 

Nor  TiPHYs,  when,  o'ercome  with  watchful  care. 

His  eyes  sunk,  misty,  from  the  assiduous  bear. 

To  him,  mistrustful  of  his  skill,  denies  660 

The  ruling  rudder  and  the  beamy  skies. 

With  wound-inflicting  lead^  and  bull  hide  thong. 

The  youthful  Spartan  joined  the  nautic  throng : 

Give  but  the  CEbalian  boy  full  room  to  raise 

His  arms  in  open  air  ;  the  crew  shall  gaze,  665 


Nee  timet  Anc^eum  geneti-ix  coiimittere  ponto, 
Plena  tulit  qiiem  regu  niaiis.     Sccurus  in  »quor 

415     Haud  minus  EuGiNiis,  proles  Neptunia,  fertur: 
Qui  maris  insijias,   clarse  qui  sidera  noctis 
Norit,  et  e  clausis  quern  destinet  ^olus  antris  ; 
Not!  metuat  cui  regiia  ratis,  cui  traders  coelum 
Assidua  TlPilYS  vuUum  lassatus  ab  Arcto. 

420     Taurea  vulnitlco  portat  celataque  plumbo 

Terga  Lacon  ;   saltern  in  vacuos  ut  brachiaventos 
Spargat;  etCEoAMUN  Pegaseia  puppis  alumnum 
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Astonished,  tho'  in  ?port  feciire  be  glow. 

The  shores  re-echoing-  each  resounding  blow. 

Castor,  more  famous  with  Thessalian  rein. 

The  courser's  champing  fervour  to  restrain. 

For  timid  Helle's  glittering  raft  proceeds ;  (uO 

Cyllarus  left,  on  Amycl.ca's  meads 

Rolls  his  full  sides. — Flushed  with  TiENARiAN  dies 

O'er  either  youth,  a  purple  mantle  flies 

In  tremulous  folds :  their  mother's  tender  love. 

With  wondrous  art,  the  double  labour  wove  :  675 

Twice  Tavgeton  she  formed  with  all  his  woods. 

Twice  Eurotas  she  poured  in  golden  floods  ; 

Each  on  his  courser  moved  in  silvery  thread. 

And  o'er  each  breast  the  swan  paternal  spread. 

Soon,  Meleager,  from  thy  folded  vest  680 

The  bursting  clasp  displays  thy  ample  chest ; 


Spectet,  secuio  celebrantem  litora  ludo. 
Oraque  Thessalico  melior  contundeie  iVeno, 

425     Victoreni  pavidaj  Castor  duiu  quart'iet  Helles, 
Passus  Amycl.ea  piuguesccre  Cvllarox  herlia. 
lllis  T^ENARio  paiiter  tremit  ignea  fuco 
Purpura ;  quod  geiBina  mater  ^pectabile  tela 
Duxit  opus:   bis  Taygeton  silvasque  comantes 

430     Struxerat:  Eurotas  molli  bis  fuderat  auro. 

Quemque  suus  souipes  niveo  de  stamiiie  portat, 
Et  volat  atnboru'm  palrius  de  pectore  cycnus. 
At  tibi  coUectas  folvit  jam  fibula  vestes. 
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Displays  thy  mighty  shoulders,  broad  and  bare. 

And  arms  that  might  with  Hercules  compare. 

Then  the  Cyllenian  race,  a  numerous  band  : 

jEthalides,  who  with  unerring  hand,  685 

Would  draw  the  forceful  bow's  rebounding  string. 

And  send  the  arrow  whizzing  on  its  wing. 

And  thou,  O  Eurytus,  expert  to  mow 

With  rapid  faulchion  the  embattled  foe. 

While,  not  ignoble  by  his  father's  arts,  690 

EcHioN  to  the  MiNYAN  ranks  imparts 

The  orders  by  their  earnest  leader  given  : 

His  task  below,— -his  father's  task  in  heaven,  ( 

Argo  shall  not  by  thy  strong  arms  return, — 

Thee  left  in  Scythia,  Iphis,  she  shall  mourn  1  695 

Thee  vigorous,  active,  shall  her  ranks  deplore. 

Thy  vacant  seat,  and  unexerted  oar  ! 


Ostenditque  hunieros  fortes,  spatiumque  superbi 
435     fectoris,  Herculeis  aequuin,  Meleagre,  lacertis. 
Hiiic  numerosa  phalanx,  proles  Cyllenia  :  certus 
jEthalides  subitas  nervo  redeuiite  sagittas 
Cogere  :  tu  uiedios  gladio  bonus  ire  per  hostCB, 
Exjryte:  nee  patrio  MiNYis  ignobilis  usu, 
440     Nuntia  verba  duels  populis  qui  reddit,  Eihion. 
Sed  non,  Iphi,  tuis  Argo  reditura  laeertis  ; 
Heu  celerem  Scythica  te  nioesta  relinquet  harenS, 
Cessantemque  tuo  lugebit  in  ordine  lemiim. 
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And  thee,  Admetus,  the  Pher^an  fields, 

Blest  with  the  care  a  heavenly  shepherd  yields. 

Resign  to  ocean-plains:  there  Delius  rued  705 

The  angry  bow  that  shed  Sterope's  blood. 

Alas,  bow  frequent,  'mid  her  green  retreats> 

Him  as  a  servile  swain  his  sister  meets. 

And  weeps  his  fate ;  while  he  his  sorrow  hides 

Where  frigid  branches  darken  Ossa's  sides,  705 

Or  where  the  turbid  streams  of  Rcebeis  spread. 

He  soils  the  rayless  honours  of  his  head. 

Canthus  was  next,  uprising  to  immerge 

His  forceful  oar,  and  plough  the  Nerean  surge : 

Him  a  barbaric  spear,  with  deadly  thrust,  710 

Shall  roll,   impetuous,  on  the  iE.5;:AN  dust : 

Meantime,  in  all  its  splendor,   near  his  oar 

Lies  the  broad  shield  his  father  Abas  bore : 


Te  quoque  dant  campi  tanto  pastore  PherjEI 
445     Felices,  Admete  :  tuis  nam  peiidit  in  arvis 

Delius,  ingiato  Steropen  quod  fuderat  arcu. 
Ah,  quoties  lamula  notis  soror  obvia  silvis 
Flevit,  ubi  Oss<E*  captaret  IVigora  quercus, 
Perderet  et  piugui  luiseros  Bosbeide  crines ! 
450     Insurgit  traiistris,   et  remo  Nerea  versat 

Canthus,  in  E,/eo  velvet  queui  barbara  cuspis 
Pulvere :  at  interea  clari  derus  adjacet  orbis, 
Quem  g  eiiitor  gettarat  Abas  :  seeat  aurea  fluctu 
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Deep  thro'  the  plate  the  bright  Euripeus  roll'd. 

Avoids  Chalcidian  sands  in  burnished  gold:  715 

Thou,  Neptune,  in  the  midst,  with  loftyrein, 

Drivcst  thy  foul  monsters,  towering  o'er  the  main. 

Where  proud  Ger^stum  rears  its  mighty  brow. 

And  shell-encrusted  shoals  extend  below. 

O  Polyphemus,  a  funereal  urn  720 

Stands  vacant  'till  with  thee  the  bark  return  ; 

Before  the  gates  the  ashes  of  thy  sire 

Lie  uncollected  'mid  the  flaming  pyre  ; 

This  last  sad  rite  reserve  the  faithful  slaves. 

If  yet  thy  filial  hands  survive  the  waves.  725 

Idas  the  last  and  farthest  station  kept. 

With  shorter  strokes  the  parting  sea  he  swept. 

Lynceus,  his  brother,  from  Arene  came. 

His  mighty  service  equalling  his  fame  : 


Tegmina  Chalcidicas  fugiens  Euripus  harenas  .- 
455     Celsaque  semiferum  coiitorquens  frena  luponim 
Surgis  ab  ostrifero  niedins,  Neptune,  Ger^esto. 
Et  tibi  I-'alladia  piuii,  Polypheme,  revecto 
Ante  uibem  ardentis  restat  deprendere  patris 
Reliquias:   multum  famulis  pia  jiista  moratis, 
460     Si  venias.     Breviore  petit  jam  ca;rula  remo, 

Occupat  et  longe  sua  transtra  iiovissimus  Idas, 
At  frater  magnos  Lynceus  servatur  in  usus ; 
Queui  tvilit  Arene;  possit  qui  rurapere  terras, 
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Tliio'  earth's  vast  mass  liis  piercing'  siglit  would  force 

And  trace  the  Styx  thro'  u!l  its  winding  course:  731 

Me  from  mid-ocean  marks  tlie  coast  afar. 

And  to  the  vessel  points  each  bidden  star  ; 

When  Jove  the  heavens  with  heavy  darkness  shrouds, 

Lynceus  transpierces  all  the  thickening  clouds.  735 

Free  from  the  oars  fair  Orithvia's  hopes, 

Zetes  and  Calais  strain  the  trembling  ropes. 

Nor  are  the  banks  Odrisian  Orpheus*  place. 

Nor  may  the  labouring  oars  his  hands  disgrace; 

But  'tis  for  him,  with  modulated  lay,  740 

The  well-timed  strokes  in  unison  to  swaj , 

Lest,  with  o'er-eager  sweep,  confused,  they  urge. 

And  clash,  tumultuous,  on  the  gurgling  surge. 

iEsoNiDES  to  Ifhiclus  forgavc 

The  toils  of  strength,  and  labours  of  the  wave :  745 


Et  Styga  transtnisso  tacitam  depreiiflere  visu. 

405     Fluctibus  e  mfdiis  terras  dabit  ille  magistro, 

Et  dabit  astra  rati  ;  cumiiue  a?tliera  Juppiter  umbra 
Perdiderit,  solus  transibit  iiubila  Lynceus: 
Quin  ft  Cecropi.e  proles  vacat  Orithyi^, 
Temperct  ut  treiiiulos  Zetes  Fraterque  ceruclios. 

470     Nee  vero  Odrisius  transtris  inpenditur  Orpheus, 
Aut  pontum  remo  subigit :  sed  carmine  tonsas 
Ire  docet,  sumino  passim  iie  guigite  pugnent. 
Donat  et  Iphu:lo  pelagus  juvenumque  labores 
^soNiDEs;  fessum  Phylace  quern  miseratano 
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For  Phylace  sent  not  liis  weary  age 

In  tasks  of  manhood's  vigour  to  engage. 

But  with  reproof  to  check  the  heroes'  fires' 

Or  rouse  with  praises  of  their  mighty  sires. 

Thy  vessel,  Argus,  filled  thy  anxious  thought;  750 

Thespia  resigns  thee  by  Minerva  taught : 

Confiding  in  thy  skill,   'tis  given  to  thee. 

When  the  curved  planks  imbibe  the  silent  sea. 

The  wave-worn  wounds  with  melted  pitch  to  heal. 

Or  press  soft  wax  along  the  gaping  keel.  75a 

TiPHYs,  attentive  thro'  the  tedious  night. 

Fixed  on  the  Arcadian  beams  his  stedfast  sight : 

He,  son  of  Hagnius,  fortunately  wise. 

Compelled  the  tardy  phalanx  of  the  skies 

To  serve  mankind ;  and  taught  the  heavens  to  guide 

Man's  fearful  path  o'er  ocean's  trackless  tide.  761 


475     Non  jam  operum  in  partem  ;  monitus  sed  tradat  ut  acres, 
Maguorumque  viros  qui  laudibus  urat  avorurn. 
Arge,  tuse  tibi  cura  ratis  :  te  mcenia  doctum 
Thespia  Palladio  dant  munere:  sors  tibi,  ne  qua 
Parte  trahat  taciturn  puppis  mare ;  fissaque  fluctu 

480     Vel  pice  vel  molti  conducere  vulnera  rera. 
Pervigil  Arcadio  Tiphys  pendebat  ab  astro 
Hagniades;  felix  stellis  qui  segnibus  usum, 
Pt  dedit  aequoreos  coelo  dure  tendere  cursus, 
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Now,  down  tlic  ruo:g^ed  mountain's  rapid  slopes. 
The  leader,  proud  of  his  successful  hopes. 
Perceives  Acastus  bounding;  o'er  the  field. 
With  bristling;  arrows  and  refulg;cnt  shield.  765 

And  when  with  eager  spring  the  bark  he  gains. 
And  'mong  the  men  and  amis  concealed  remains, 
.^soNiDEs,  with  his  impetuous  sword. 
Severs  in  twain  the  yet-restraining  cord. 
Thus,  thro'  some  spreading  forest's  hollow  glen,         770 
Flies  the  swift  hunter  from  a  plundered  den  ; — 
He  spurs  his  steed  :— with  quick-vibrating  ears. 
The  steed  rebounds,  and  for  his  master  fears : 
Close  to  his  bosom,  wrapt  within  his  vest. 
The  tjger's  cubs,  his  dangerous  spoil,  are  prest,         775 
While  for  their  food  their  savage  mother  prowls. 
And,  still  in  sight,  o'er  high  Am  anus  howls. 


Ecce  per  obliqui  rapidura  compendia  montis 
485     Ductor  aveiis  Ijetusque  dolis  agnoscit  Acastum, 
Horrentem  jaculis,  et  partnie  lucis  coruscufti. 
Ille  lit  se  mediae  per  scuta  virosque  carinae 
Intulit;   ardenti  ^sonides  retinacula  ferro 
Abscidlt.      Ilaud  aliter  saltus  vastaque  pernix 
490     Venator  cum  lustra  fugit;  dominoque  timentem 
Urguet  equum  ;  teneras  conpressus  pectore  tigres, 
Quds  astu  rapuit  pavldo :  dum  sseva  relictis 
Mater  in  adverse  catulis  venatur  Amano. 
2  R 
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Swift  flies  the  bark,  propelled  bj  all  its  oars. 

While  the  fond  mothers  gaze  along  the  shores ; 

Watch  the  white  sails  still  glimmering  on  the  sight,    780 

And  catch  the  bucklers'  long  reflective  light, 

'Till  the  curved  ocean  o'er  the  mast  arise. 

And  wide-spread  distance  mocks  their  aching  eyes. 

Then  from  his  star-wrought  throne,  with  looks  benign. 
The  Sire  of  Heaven  observes  the  great  design  :  785 

Sees  Greece  in  glorious  toil  her  sons  employ. 
And  smiles  upon  them  with  celestial  joy. 
Illustrious  actions  Jove's  regard  obtain. 
He  hates  the  torpor  of  his  father's  reign. 
All  heaven  rejoiced  :— the  long-expectant  Fates         790 
See  the  dark  paths  increase  towards  their  gates. 
But,  for  his  threatened  Scythian  son  distressed, 
Sol  thus  poured  forth  the  terrors  of  his  breast : 


Ut  pariter  propulsa  ratis ;  stant  litore  matres  : 
495     Claraque  vela  oculis,  percussaque  sole  sequuntur 
Scuta  virum:  donee  jam  celsior  arbore  poatus, 
Inmensusque  ratem  spectaiitibus  abstulit  aer. 
Siderea  tunc  arce  pater  pulcherrima  Grajum 
Coepta  tuens,  tantamque  operis  consurgere  molem, 
500     Laetatur:  patrii  neque  enim  probat  otia  regni. 
Una  omnes  gaudent  superi,  venturaque  mundo 
Tempora,  quaeque  vias  cernunt  sibi  crescere  ParCvE. 
Sed  non  et  Scythici  genitor  discrimine  nati 
Tntrepidus,  tales  fund  it  Sol  pectore  voces: 
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"  Great  Parent  !  at  whose  will  our  restless  ray 

"  Ends  and  renews  the  still  revolving;  day,-—  795 

"  Is  this  from  thee?— doth  Grxcia's  daring;  sail 

"  O'er  silenced  waves,  with  thee  its  guide  prevail  ? 

"  Or  may  e'en  I,  permitted,  seek  relief, 

"  And  vent  in  just  complaints  my  bursting  grief? 

"  Fearful  of  this, — such  envious  hands  to  shun, —     800 

"  I  not  with  southern  wealth  enriched  my  son ; 

"  Nor  gaA'e  him  tracks  immense  of  fertile  soil, 

"  Where  earth  redundant  cheers  the  gentle  toil : 

"  (No, — such  let  Tei'cer,  such  let  Libys  grace, — 

"  Honour  ^^ith  such  all  Pelops'  favoured  race)         805 

"  Cold  sterile  land  which  all  ihy  frosts  oppress, 

"  And  ice-bound  rivers,  only,  we  possess. 

"  Yet  e'en  these  realms  to  others  he  should  give^ 

"  Obscure,  unhonoured,  farther  seek  to  live, — 


505     SuMME  Sator  !   cni  nostra  dies,  volveiitibus  annis. 
Tot  peragit  reflcitque  vices:  tuaiie  ista  voluntas? 
Grajaque  nunc  undis  duce  te,   nutuque  sec\uido, 
It  ratis?  an  meritos  fas  et  milii  ruinpere  questus? 
Hoc  metuens,  et  ne  qua  foret  manus  iuvida  nato, 

510     Non  mediae  telluris  opes,  non  iniproba  legi 

Divitis  arva  i)lagaB  :   (teueant  uljerriuia  Teucer, 
Et  Libys,  et  vestri  Pelopis  domus)   horrida  s<evo 
Quaj  premis  arva  gelu,  strictosque  insediraus  amnes. 
Cederet  his  etiam ;  et  sese  sine  honore  leferret 
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"  But  there  in  clouds  unconscious  darkness  dwells,    810 

"  And  the  black  zone  our  genial  heat  repels. 

"  Can  his  rude  realm  more  happy  regions  harm  ? 

"  Can  barbarous  PiiAsis  other  streams  alarm  ? 

"  What  envy  wakes  my  son  in  other  climes, 

"  As  severed  from  their  glory  as  their  crimes  ?  815 

"  What  wrong  incites  the  Miny^e  to  complain  ? 

''  Did  he  by  force  the  Grecian  Fleece  obtain? 

"  To  exile  Purixus  he  no  armies  lent, 

"  To  Ino's  altars  no  avenger  sent : 

"  But,  with  his  empire,  and  his  daughter's  charms,  820 

"  Soothed  to  delay  the  vengeful  stranger's  arms  ; 

"  And  now  with  Grecian  grandsons  at  his  side, 

"  Friendship  he  asks  from  lands  by  blood  allied. 

"  Yon  vessel's  course, — O  sire, — it's  object  turn ; — 

'"  Ope'  not  the  seas  to  man  to  make  us  mourn.  825 


515     Ulterius:  sed  nube  rigens  ac  nescia  rcium 

Stat  super,  et  iiostios  jam  zona  reveiljL'rat  ignes. 
Quid  regio  iinaiaiiis,  quid  barbarus  aniuibus  iliis 
Phasis,  et  aversis  pioles  uiea  geutibus  obstat  .•' 
Quid  MjNYiE  uierueie  queri  .^  lium  vtUere  Grajo 

520     Vi  potitur  i  piofugo  quin  agmina  juiigere  Purixo 
Abuuit ;  Ino.as  uUoi-  uec  veuit  ad  aras  : 
Imperii  sed  parte  viruin  iiataeque  moratus 
Conjugio,  videt  e  Graja  nunc  stirpe  iiepotes: 
Et  ge;i;;ro3  vocat,  et  junctas  sibi  sanguine  terras. 

525     Flecte  ratem  motusque  pater;  nee  vulnere  nostra 
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'•  Alas,  too  conscious  of  our  former  woe, 

"  Staud  the  tall  trees  along  the  heated  Po, 

"  Sisters  who  still  their  silent  sadness  keep, 

"  And  at  their  father's  gaze,  remindful,  Meep." 

At  this  his  brows  the  warrior-godhead  bent^  830 

Shook  his  plumed  helm,  and  murmured  fierce  assent : 

High  'mid  his  shrines  the  fleecy  treasure  shone, 

And,  with  dark  rage,  he  shuddered  for  his  own. 

Straight  Pallas  to  their  causeless  grief  replies. 

And  great  Saturma,  with  a  frown,  denies.  835 

Then  thus  spake  Jove:   "  These  things,  of  old  decreed, 

•'  In  just  succession  now  from  us  proceed  : 

"  Fixed,  from  the  first,  the  course  of  things  remains ; 

"  Nor  had  my  offspring  trod  terrestrial  plains 

"  When  fate  I  ratified  :  thence  right  I  know, —        84(i 

"  Thence  various  monarchs  to  each  age  bestow. 


.3iquora  pande  viiis:  veteris  sat  conscia  luctus 
Silva  Padi,  et  viso  fleiUes  geiiitoie  soiores. 
Adfiemit  his,  quassatque  caput,  qui  vellera  dono 
Bellipotens  sibi  fixa  videt:   tentata(|ue  contra 

530     Pallas,  et  aiborum  gemuit  Saturma  questus. 

Turn  GENiTOR:  Vetera  liaec  nobis  et  condita  pergunt 
Ordine  cuncta  suo,  rerumque  a  principe  cursu 
Fixa  manent :  neque  enim  terris  tuna  sanguis  in  uUia 
Noster  erat,  rum  fata  darem  ;  justique  facultas 

535     H:c  mihi,  cum  varius  struerem  per  secula  rages. 
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"  The  solemn  mandates  of  my  wisdom  hear : 

"  What  I  resolved  I'll  speak, — attend, — revere  ! 

"  Long  hath  yon  region,  from  the  East  immense 

"  Descending  to  the  Tanais,  and  from  thence 

"  Coasting  along  the  virgin  Helle's  main,  845 

"  Poured  its  proud  coursers  o'er  the  bounding  plain, 

"  And  bloomed  in  heroes;  none  such  ardour  fired, 

"  None  to  dispute  their  fame  in  war  aspired. 

"  Thus  Fate,  thus  I,  these  cherished  realms  protect: 

"  But  let  them  soon  their  final  day  expect !  850 

''  From  sinking  Asia  I  withdraw  my  hand  : 

"  The  Greers  require  their  season  of  command. 
•'  My  oaks  and  tripods,  and  each  parent's  ghost, 

"  For  this,  o'er  ocean  urge  yon  venturous  host : 

"  For  thee,  Bellona  !   lo,  a  path  they  form, 
"  'Mid  threatening  billows,  and  the  surging  storm.    855 


Atque  ego  curarum  repetam  decreta  uiearum: 
Jam  pridem  regio,  qusc  virginis  ai-quor  atl  Helles, 
Et  Tanain  tenus  iumeiiso  descendit  ah  Euro, 
Undat  equis,  floretque  viris  :  nee  t,ollere  contra 

540     Ulla  pares  auimos,  iionienque  capesi-ere  bellis 
Ausa  inaiius :  hie  fata,  loeos  sic  ipse  fovebam. 
Acceleiat  sed  suinma  dits,  Asiamque  labantern 
Linquiraus,  ct  poscimt  jam  me  sua  tempoia  GraJI  ; 
liide  mese  quercus,  tripodesqiie,  auim.xque  paieiitum 

545     Hanc  pelago  misOie  ma.iuai :   via  facta  per  uiidas, 

Perq'ie  hitmes,  Eellona,  tibi :  uec  velleia  taatum 
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"  Not  for  this  Fleece^  <his  radiant  Fleece,  alone, 

*'  Shall  Asia,  full  of  rage,  insulted,  groan: 

"  A  deeper  grief,  the  stolen  Maid  remains ; 

"  She  but  the  earlier  of  their  gathering  pains  !  860 

"  For,  (nought  than  this  stands  fixed  with  firmer  doom) 

"  A  shepherd  shall  from  Phrygian  Ida  come  : 

"  Sorrow,  and  equal  rage,  and  deadly  care, 

"  He  with  the  Greeks,  in  mutual  gifts,  shall  share, 

''  Hence  from  what  fleets  confederate  suitors  pour  I 

"  How  long  Mycen^'s  spouseless  dames  deplore 

"  The  winter-quarters  of  the  Trojan  shore  ! 

"  How  numerous  round  the  walls,  expiring  lie 

"  Princes  and  heroes,  heaven's  own  progeny  ! 

"  Lo  1  strength,  lo,  valour,  sink  in  mutual  hate,      870 

"  Till  Asia  drops  beneath  its  mighty  fate .' 


Indignanda:  manet  propiior  de  virgine  rapta 
Ille  dolor.     Sed  nulla  magis  seiiteutia  rnenti 
Fixa  ineffi  :  veniet  Phrygia  nam  pastor  ab  Ida, 
550     Qui  gemitus,  irasque  pares,  et  mutua  Grajis 
Dona  feiat:  qua  classe  de  hinc  eft'usa  procorum 
Bella  !  quot  ad  Trojam  flentes  hiberna  Mycenas  I 
Quot  proceres  nalosque  deum,  quae  robora  ceriies 
Oppetere,  et  magnis  Asiam  concedere  fafis ! 


\ 
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"  Hence  too  is  fixed  the  Grecian  Empire's  end : 
"  And  diflerent  nations  shall  our  cares  befriend: 
"  Woods,  mountains,  lakes  shall  jield ; — the  raging^  sea 
"  Expand  submissive  to  our  just  decree.  875 

"  Let  hope,  let  fear,   each  trembling  nation  prove  ; 
"  States,  with  their  monarchs,  at  raj  will,   I  move, 
"  To  seek  where  empire's  reins  I  may  assign, 
"  And  leave  for  ever  in  one  mightj  line." 

Then  to  the  iEciEAN  main  his  ejes  return ;  880 

Strong  Hercules  and  Leda's  twins  discern  : 
And  thus  again  he  spake  :  "  Rise,  Heroes,  rise, 
"  By  strenuous  efforts,  towards  the  starry  skies  ! 
"  Nor  sat  I  chief  on  heaven's  ethereal  throne, 
"  Till  Japetls,  in  arduous  war  o'erthrown, 
''  And  Phlegra's  labours  made  the  world  my  own. 


.} 


555     Hinc  Danaum  de  fine  sedet:  gentesque  fovebo 
Mox  alias :  pateaiit  moutes,  silvieque,  lacusque, 
Cuiictaque  clanstra  maris:   spes  et  metus  oinuibus  esto 
Arbiter;  ipse  locos,  terrenaque  suinma  movendo 
Experiar,  quspnam  populis  longissima  cuuctis 

oGO     Regna  veliin,  linquanique  datas  ubi  certus  habenas. 
Tunc  orulos  jEGjEa  refert  ad  caerula,  robur 
Hercui.«um  Ledj:que  tuens  genus;  atque  ita  fatur: 
Tendite  ad  nstra,  viri :   me  primuni  regia  mundo 
Iapeti  post  beiia  trncis,   Phi.egk.eql'e  labores 
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"  To  you  a  painful  journey  I  decree  : 

"  Claim  heave/i's  high  seats  by  imitating  me  ! 

"  Round  the  vast  ball  my  Liber  proved  his  birth  ;     890 

"  And  bright  Apollo  knows  the  woes  of  eartl;." 

He  said  :  then  thro'  the  void  a  star  directs; 

Each  glowing  cloud  the  stieamj  fire  reflects : 

As  towards  the  ship  its  lucid  journey  bends. 

In  double  streaks  tlie  parted  flame  exteiids  ;  895 

O'er  each  Tvndarian  youth  the  lustre  plays. 

Settling,  suspensive,  with  adhesive  rays  : 

Full  from  both  foreheads  pours  the  purple  light, 

With  lambent  splendour,  innocently  bright. 

Seamen  in  after-times  those  beams  adore,  900 

And  'mid  dark  tempests  as  their  guides  implore. 

Boreas,  meantime,  from  the  Pangjlan  steep. 
Beholds  the  bark,   permitted,   plough  the  deep  : 


565     Inposuit :  durum  vobis  iter  et  grave  cceli 
Institui.     Sic  ecce  mens,  sic  orbe  peracto 
Liber,  et  expertus  terras  rciiieavit  Apollo. 
Dixit,  et  ingenti  flamniauteui  nubila  sulco 
Direxit  per  inane  faceni :  qu.-E  puppe  propinqud 

370     111  biiiduui  discessit  iter,   fVatresque  petivit 

TvNDAFaos:   placida  et  niediis  in  frontibus  ha;sit 
Protinus  aniborum  ;   knuenquc  innoxia  fudit 
Purpureum,  miseris  olim  inplorabile  nautis. 
Interea  medio  saevus  perraissa  profundo 

575     Carbasa  Pang.ea  Bokeas  speculatus  ab  arce, 
"  S 
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Hence^  with  inflated  fury  filledj  he  raves. 
And  seeks  yEoLiA,  and  the  Tuscan  caves.  905 

As  the  god's  rapid  wings  in  anger  rise. 
High  forests  groan,  the  corn  low-rustling  lies  ; 
The  waves  curl,  frothy,  o'er  each  ruffled  lake. 
And  darkened  seas  beneath  the  monster  shake. 
A  horrid  rock  Trinacriax  surges  meets,  910 

.  Where  high  Pelorus  from  the  sight  retreats  : 
Equal  its  bulk,  beneath  the  wave,   remains. 
With  what,  in  sight,  the  cloudy  height  attains. 
With  equal  rocks  the  adjoining  shoies  abound. 
And  dismal  caverns  rend  the  rugged  ground.  915 

Pyracmon,  naked,  smites  the  glowing  ore. 
With  Acamas,  upon  the  farther  shore; 
Here,  the  loud  winds  in  restless  tumult  dwell. 
And  shadowy  vapours  crowd  each  hollow  cell : 


Contiiiuo  iEoLlUM  Tyurhenaque  tendit  ad  antra 
Concitus :  omne  dei  rapidis  nemus  ingemit  alls: 
Strata  Ceres:  motocjvie  nigcr  sub  prtepete  poiitus. 
iEquore  Trinacrio,  refugifjue  a  parte  Pelori 
580     Stat  rupes  horrenda  fretis  :  quot  in  ipthera  surgit 
Molibus,  iiif'trnas  totiens  deuiissa  sub  undas. 
Nee  scopulos  aut  antra  minor  jiixta  altera  teSlus 
Cernitur:  illaui  Acamas  habitat,  nudusque  Pyracmon  : 
Has  nimbi  ventique  domos,  et  naufraga  seivat 
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Here,  meditating  shipwrecks^  tempests  lie,  920 

And  panting  whirhvinds  \valch  their  time  io  flv  : 

Hence  is  the  path,  where  hlasts,  with  fearful  sweep. 

Roll  o'er  the  earth,  and  shake  the  refluent  deep  ; 

Here  would  they  oft,  in  lawless  phrenzy  driven. 

Blend  the  vc.xt  ocean  with  the  aflVighted  heaven.         925 

Not  JEohvs  ruled,  Avhen,  -with  invasive  roar. 

The  waves  rent  Calpe  from  the  Libyan  shore  ; 

Nor  where  Q^notria  wept  Sicilia's  plain. 

Lost,  while  thrcr*  mountains  rushed  the  bellowing  main. 

Then  angry  bolts  from  heaven  the  Almighty  cast,      930 

And  spake  in  thunder  to  each  quivering  blast ; 

Assigned  a  monarch,  whose  appointed  sway. 

He  bade  the  boisterous  multitude  obey; 

Bars  of  broad  steel,  and  rocks  with  rocks  combined. 

Within  the  mountain's  womb  the  winds  confined.        935 


583     Tempcstas:  hinc  in  terras  latumqiie  profundum 
Ebt  ite'i-:   hinc  olim  soliti  niisccre  polumque 
Infelisque  fretum  :  neijue  cnim  tunc  jEoLUS  illis 
Rector  erut,  Libya  cum  ruraperet  advenu  Calpen 
Oceanus,  cum  flens  SicuLOS  QLnotria  tines 

,^yO     Ferderet,  et  mediis  intraieiit  montibus  undte  : 
Intonuit  donee  pavidis  ex  aethere  ventis 
O.MNIPOTENS,  regemque  dedit,  quem  jussa  vereri 
Sxva  cohors  :  in  monte  clialybs  iterataque  muris 
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Yet  oftentimes,  unable  to  assuage 
The  clamorous  tumult  of  their  factious  rasre. 
Wearied,  the  monarch  jields  ;  with  cautious  hands. 
The  massive  bars,   and  ponderous  valves,  expands  : 
Forth  the  winds  rush  ;  their  turbulence  abates,  940 

In  loosened  murmurs,  thro'  the  unfolded  gates. 

Swoi.N  with  liis  tidinjrs,  thus,  with  furious  tone, 
Boreas  assails  the  monarch  on  liis  throne, 
"  O  vEoLus,  from  yon  Pancean  height, 
"  What  impious  insult  strikes  my  startled  sight !         945 
"  Lo,  with  cleft  wood  the  youth  of  Greece  have  made 
"  A  bulk  that  floats,  and  now  the  deep  invade  ; 
"  In  wide -spread  sails  compel  the  servile  breeze, 
"  And  pass,  triumphant,  o'er  the  yielding  seas  : 
'  Yet  may  not  I  uphea\e,  with  threatening  sweep,    950 
'  The  sandy  bottom  of  the  cngulphing  deep  ! 


Saxa  domant  Euros  :  cum  jam  pioliibere  frementum 
595     Ora  nequit,  rex  tunc  uilitus  et  cluusti-a  refriiigit 
Ipse  volcns,  placatque  data  f'era  iiiurniura  porta. 
Nuiitius  hunc  solio  Boreas  proturbat  ab  alto  : 
Pangea  quod  ab  arce  uef'as,  ait,  jKole,  vidi ! 
Graja  novaui  ferro  iiiolein  roinmenta  juventus 
tOO     Pergit,  et  ingenti  gaiidcns  doniat  a?(iuoia  velo  : 
Nee  mihi  libertas  iinis  fieta  tollere  harenis. 
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"  All,  that  I  was  as  when,  from  bondage  free, 

"  I  knew  no  chains. — no  dungeons,— knew  not  thee  ! 

"  Hence  faith  in  ships  to  impious  ni  irtals  grew, 

"  Boreas,  a  tyrant's  bondaged  slave  they  knew.         955 

"  Let  me  these  Greeks,  and  their  mad  bark  iramerge 

"  In  the  swoln  horrors  of  the  foaming  surge  ! 

"  My  sons,  its  pledges,  nought  afl'ect  my  mind. 

"  Let  me  repress  the  vaunts  of  vain  mankind, 

"  While  yet  the  vessel,  near  Thessali.\'s  strand,         9&} 

"  Remains  unknown  to  any  other  land." 

He  spake,  and  thro'  the  hollow-echoing  caves. 

The  winds  roar,  restless,  and  demand  the  waves. 

To  thrust  the  portal  iEoLUs  descends  ; 

A  whirlwind's  force  the  bulging  portal  bends.  965 

Joyful  each  Thracian  steed  from  prison  springs. 

Swift  Zephyr,  and,  with  night  resembling  wings. 


Qualis  eram,  nondutn  vinclis  et  carcere  clausus ! 

Hiiic  animi,  structBeque  viris  fiducia  puppis. 

Quod  BoREAN  sub  lege  vident.      Da  meigere  Grajos, 

605     liisanainque  ratem  ;   iid  Qie  mea  pigiiora  tanguut, 

Tuntaiii  homiiiuui  compesce  tniiias,  dum  litora  juxta 
Thessala,  iicc  dum  alia>  viderunt  carbasa  tente. 
Dixerat.      At  cuncti  freraere  mtus  et  ijequora  veuti 
Poscere.     Tum  valido  contortani  turbiae  portam 

610     Inpulit  HiPPOTADES  :  fundunt  se  carcere  la;ti 

THRACESequi:  Zephybusque,  et  nocti  concolor  alas 
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NoTus^  whose  race  their  cloudy  horrors  spread, 

EuRus,  shower-dank  his  hair,  his  horrid  head 

Defiled  with  yellow  sand,  the  tempest  led. 

Unanimous  they  hear,  with  deepening  roar. 

The  hoarse-toned  billows  'gainst  the  sounding  shore  ; 

Unanimous,  with  furious  gusts,  they  rise. 

And  roll  the  storm  along  the  fiery  skies  ; 

The  fiery  skies  rush  down,  in  thunder  hurl'd,  975 

And  the  black  vault  of  night  overwhelms  the  world. 

The  oars,  wave-beaten,  tremble  in  each  hold. 

The  vessel  reels,  in  whirling  eddies  roU'd, 

Sideways  she  drives,  loud  billows  o'er  her  cast, 

The  loose  sail,  playing  round  the  tottering  mast. 

Scatters  in  fragments  on  the  sweeping  blast. 

How  all  the  Miny^  shuddered  with  amaze. 

As  the  black  ether  gleamed  in  horrid  rays. 


Nimborum  cum  piole  Notus  ;  crinemque  procellis 
Hispidus,  et  multa  flavus  caput  EuRUS  liarena, 
Induxere  hieinem  :  raucoque  ad  litora  tractu 

615     Unanimi  freta  curva  feiunt:  nee  sola  trideatis 
Regna  movent:  vasto  pariter  ruit  igueus  aether 
Cum  tonitru,  piceoque  premit  uox  omnia  coelo. 
Excussi  manibus  rem! ;  conversaque  fiontem 
Puppis  in  obliquum  resonos  latere  accipit  ictus  : 

630     Vela  super  tremulum  subitus  volitantia  malum 

Turbo  rapit.     Qui  turn  MlNYls  trepidantibua  horror  \ 
Cum  picei  fulsere  poli,  pavidamque  corusca; 
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And  the  pale  slars  their  glimmering  light  concealed  ; 

And,  with  dread  shock,  the  shuddering  vessel  heel'd,  985 

Sinking  the  sail-jard,   and  the  prostrate  lee. 

Deep  in  the  terrors  of  the  yawning  sea  I 

Nor  this  storm  with  loosened  blasts  they  know, 

But  think  that  thus  mid-oceans  ever  flow. 

And,  mournful,  murmur  ;   "  Hence  our  fathers  fear 

'■'  Rashly  o'er  interdicted  waves  to  steer  !  991 

"  Scarce  hath  our  vessel  parted  from  the  shore, 

"  How  /Egan  rises  with  terrific  roar : 

"  Clash  Cyane^e's  rocks  amid  these  waves  ? 

"  What  sea  more  dreadful  for  such  wretches  raves  ?  995 

"  Expect  not,  Earth,  the  Ocean's  watry  reign  ;— 

"  Quit,  fearful  quit,  the  inviolable  main." 

Such  words  they  oft  repeat,  with  faultering  breath. 

And  weep  their  doom  to  such  a  sluggish  death. 


Ante  vatem  cecideie  faces,  antennaque  la'vo 
Prona  dehiscentem  coriiu  cum  sustulit  undam  ! 

C)'Z5     Noil  hiemetn,  missosque  putant  consurgere  ventos 
Itjnari,  sed  tale  fretum  :  tum'murmure  msesto  : 
Hoc  erat,  inlicitas  temerare  rudentibiis  undas 
Quod  nostri  tirauere  patres  !   vix  litore  puppim 
Solvimus;  en  quanto  fremitu  se  sustulit  jEgan  ! 

G30     Hoccine  Cyanete  concurrunt  tequore  cautes? 

Trlstius  an  miseris  superest  mare  ?  liiiquite,  terrae, 
Spem  pelagi,   sacrosque  iterum  seponite  fluctus. 
Ha?c  iterant ;  segni  flentes  occumbere  leto. 
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The  great  Alcides  cast  his  anxious  sight  1000 

On  his  vain  darts,  and  unavailing  might. 

Some,  trembling,  mingle  parting  words, — embrace, — 

Pour  streams  of  sorrow  o'er  each  friendly  face  : 

For  as  they  wretched  gaze,  the  vessel's  side 

Disjointed  yawns,  and  sucks  the  briny  tide.  1005 

NoSv  here,  now  there  the  blasts  of  Eurus  wrest 

Tiie  quivering  prow  ;  now  from  the  impellent  West 

Black  NoTUs,  roaring,  rends  the  shuddering  prize. 

While  wide  around  the  maddening  surges  rise. 

Straight  from  the  deep,  with  triple  headed  spear. 
And  brow  cerulean,  Neptune  dcignetl  appear  :       1011 
*■'  'Twas  yonder  vessel"  he  aloud  exclaimed, 
"  That  Pallas  and  my  mighty  sister  named  ; 
"  Soothing  my  breast  with  supplicative  shower, 
"  And  won  from  all  the  dangers  of  my  power  !         1015 


Magnanimus  spectat  pharetras  et  inutile  robur 
635     Amphitrioniades  :  miscent  suprema  paventes 

Verba  alii,  juiiguiitque  jiianus,  atque  ora  fatigaiit : 
Aspectu  tota  in  misero  cum  pfotlnus  ainus 
Solvitur,  et  vasto  puppis  maie  soibet  liiatu. 
lUam  hue  atque  illuc  nunc  toiquens  verberat  EuRUS, 
640     Nunc  stridens  Zephyris  aufert  NoTUS;  undique  fervent 
jEquora.     Cum  subitus  tritlda  Neptunus  in  hasta 
Cajruleum  fundo  caput  extulit.     Hanc  mihi  Pallas, 
Jit  SoROR  hanc,  inquit,  mulffns  mea  pectora  fletu 
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"  Let  Pharians  hence, — let  Tvrians  hence  believe, 

"  In  licenced  safety  we  their  prows  receive  ; 

"  So  shall  rent  sails  on  southern  tempests  fly, 

"  And  our  waves  groan,  replete  with  those  who  die. 

"  Not  my  Orion,  nor,  with  threatening  g-low,         1020 

"  Shall  Taurus,  with  his  Pleiades,  bestow 

"  New  forms  to  death  ; — by  thee,   O  Argo,   led, 

"  Wider  amid  the  wretched  nations  spread 

"  Destructive  fates  ! — nor  justly  shalt  thou  share, 

"  O  Typhis,  any  parents'  votive  prajer,  1025 

"  When  for  the  good  they  ask  Elysian  rest, 

"  Among  the  peaceful  manes  of  the  blest." 

The  SIRE  of  Ocean,  as  he  speaks,  restores 

Peace  to  the  deep,  and  to  the  enchafing  shores; 

And  every  stormy  southern  blast  dispels  :  1030 

Whom,  as  they  hurry  towards  the  ^Eolian  cells. 


Abstuleriut :  veniant  Phari^  Tyri.eque  canii», 

645     Pennissunique  putent :  quoties  luox  rapta  vidcbo 

\e\sL  NoTis,  plenatque  lualis  clamoiibus  uiiilas! 

Non  mens  Orion,  aut  sa;vus  Pliade  Taurus 

Mortis  caussa  novae  :  miseris  tu  gentibus,  Argo, 

Fata  paras :  nee  jam  nieiito  tibi.  Typhi,  quietutn 

650     Ulla  parens  volet  Ei.vsiUM  masksque  pioruni. 

Haec  ait,  et  pontum  ^jater  ac  tui  bata  reponit 

Litora,  depellitque  jNotos  :  quos  caerulus  Horror 
o  'p 
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Cerulean  Horror,  wrapt  in  misty  shrouds. 

Dark,  heavy.  Moisture,  'mid  impending  clouds. 

And,  in  loose  deluge,  deep  descending  Rain, 

Attend,  submissive,  o'er  the  encurving  main.  1035 

Day  shines  released,  with  wide  diffusive  glow. 

And  Heaven  ujibends  the  bright  etherial  bow  ; 

Thro'  the  calm  air  the  fleecy  vapours  glide. 

And  float,  returning,  o'er  each  mountain's  side. 

On  the  smooth  waters,  now,  the  bark  appears,        1040 

Which  Thetis,  and  the  friendly  Nereus  rears 

From  the  vast  gulf,  from  Ocean's  lowest  sands. 

And  aid  it  onward  with  their  mighty  hands. 

Then,  o'er  his  shoulders  thrown  the  sacred  stole. 

The  Leader  took  the  vast  ^Esonian  bowl :  1045 

'Twas  by  Salmoneus  ofiered  to  requite 

The  present,  and  the  hospitable  rite. 


Et  madido  gravis  Unda  sinu,  long<>q«e  secatns 
Imber,  ad  JE^OLijE  tendunt  siiuul  aquora  portte. 

655     Eruicuit  resei-ata  dies;  coelumqiie  resolvit 

Arcus  ;  et  in  sumnios  redierunt  nubila  inftntes. 
Jam  placidis  ratis  exstat  aquis,  quam  gurgite  ab  imo 
Et  Thetis,  et  magnis  Nereus  socer  eiigit  ulnis. 
Ergo  hujneios  ductor  sacro  velatur  amictu, 

660    .£soNiAMQCG  capit  pateram  :   quam  munere  ganden* 
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When  he,  delighted  with  a  quiver's  store, 

Repayed  light  arrows  with  resplendent  ore. 

Not  frantic,  then,  along  a  rattling  beam,  1030 

Was  Jove's  dread  thunder  his  infuriate  dream, 

Nor  did  he  like  (he  deity  pretend 

On  Rhodope  or  Athos  to  descend. 

While  thro'  sad  Pisa's  crackling  woods  he  wields 

Destructive  flame,  and  fires  the  Elj:an  fields.  1055 

Jason,  from  this  bright  vase,  on  ocean  poured 

A  gentle  stream,  and,  in  these  words,  adored  ; 

"  Ye  Gods,  who  rule  the  storms  and  roaring  main, 

"  With  power  approaching  heaven's  almighty  reign  ; 

"  And  thou,  O  Father,  to  whose  fortune  fell,        lOGO 

"  Waves,  and  the  gods  biformed,  that  in  them  dwell, 

"  Was  this  but  Ocean's  night  ?— or,  on  its  poles, 

"  Sustaining  heaven's  eternal  labour,  rolls 


Liquerat  hospitio,  pliaretrasque  lependerat  auro 
Salmoneus:  nonduEu  ille  t'urens;  cum  hiigeret  alti 
Quadiitida  trabe  tela  Jovis,  coiitraque  luentem 
Aut  Athon,  aut  Uhodopen  ;  mtesta?  neraora  ardua  VlSM 

GQj     jEmulus  et  miseios  ipse  ureiet  Elidis  agros. 
Hac  pelago  libat  latices,  et  talibus.  iuHt : 
Di,  quibus  undariim  tempestatisque  sonoraj 
Imperium  et  magiio  penitus  par  regia  ccelo: 
Tuque,  fietuui  divosque  pater  sortite  bilbrmes : 

G70     Seu  casus  nox  ista  fuit;  seu  volvitur  axis, 

Ut  superum  sic  staret  opus ;  toUique  vicissim 
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"  The  axis  of  the  world  ?  while  billows  claim 

"  Their  turn  to  rise  upon  the  ethereal  frame  ?  1065 

"  Or  as  our  bark,  a  sight  unknown,  appeared, 

"  And  men,  and  arms,  and  sudden  standards  reared, 

"  Arose  in  you  this  rage  ? — Let  this  suffice  : 

"  Henceforth,  O,  deign  regard  our  enterprize, 

"  With  godhead  more  propitious  ! — spare,  O  spare 

"  These  mighty  lives  entrusted  to  my  care ; — 

"  Let  me  to  earth  their  willing  feet  restore, 

"  To  the  loved  threshold  of  each  parent's  door  ! 

"  Unnumbered  honours,  then,  in  every  place, 

"  With  high-piled  offerings,  shall  thy  altars  grace:  1075 

"  Thou  shalt  thyself,  O  Sire,  tremendous  stand, 

"  Waves, wheels,  and  steeds,  beneath  thy  dread  command; 

"  Fierce  Tritons  holding  each  impendent  rein. 

"  Thee,  thus  majestic,  shall  our  towns  contain!" 


Pontus  habet ;  sen  te  suLitai  nova  jjiippis  imago 
Arraorumque  hominunique  truces  coiisurgeie  in  iras 

G75     Inpulit:  hajc  luerim  satis;  et  tua  numina,  vector. 
Jam  fiieriiit  meliora  mihi.     Da  reddere  terris 
Has  animas,  patriaque  amplecti  limine  portsc. 
Turn  quociimqtie  loco  meritas  tibi  plurimas  aras 
Pascet  lionos,  ubicumque  rotis  horrendus  equisve 

G80     Stas,  pater,  atque  ingens  utrimque  fluentia  Triton 
Frena  tenet ;  tantus  nostras  condcre  per  urbes. 
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He  spake :  the  men,  wiUi  solemn  shout  arose,  lOSO 

And  raised  their  hands,  attestive  of  their  vows. 
'Tis  thus  when  Sirius,  witli  destructive  beams. 
O'er  parching;  harvest?  and  o'er  gaspinj^  teams. 
Oppressive  glows  ;   (the  vengeance  of  the  skies. 
Beneath  whose  rage  Calabria  groaning  lies, )  1085 

'Mid  ancient  groves  the  trembling  shepherds  nicef. 
And  prayers,  dictated  by  their  priest,  repeat. 

The  Miny^,  straight,    each  gentle  breeze  perceive. 
In  soft  descent  their  airy  mansions  leave  ; 
The  hollow  vessel  feels  the  favouring  gale  ;  1090 

Flies  o'er  its  rapid  course  with  swelling  sail. 
Furrows  the  waves,  that,   foaming  in  its  way. 
Break  'gainst  its  trident  prow  in  glittering  spray. 
TiPHYs  directs  the  helm,  the  youthful  bands. 
In  still  obedience,  sit  as  he  commands.  109.5 


Dixerathfec:  oriUir  clamor,  dextraeque  scqiientum 
A'erba  ducis.     Sic  cum  stabutis  et  messibus  ingens 
Ira  deCim,  et  Cai.abri  jiopulator  SfRlus  arvi 
Incubuit;  coit  agrestum  inaims  iuscia  priscum 
G85     In  iiemus,  et  miseris  dictat  pia  vota  sacerdos. 
Ecce  auteiii  molli  zephyros  descendere  labsu 
Adspiciunt;  volat  iiimissls  cava  piiius  habenis, 
Iiiriditqiie  salum,  et  spunias  vomit  sere  trideiiti  : 
TiPHVs  agit,  tacitique  sedent  ad  jussa  iniiiistri^ 
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So  round  the  throne  of  Jove,  in  awe  supine, 
Waiting  the  mandate  of  the  nod  divine. 
Lie  winds,  and  swelling  showers,  and  thickening  snow. 
Thunder,  and  flame,  and  streams  ere  yet  they  flow. 

Then  sudden  fears  assail  the  anxious  chief;       1100 
And  his  soul  throbs  with  presages  of  grief:  ;■      ^ 
Self-blaraed  that  young  Acastus  he'd  beguiled. 
And  wounded  thus  the  monarch  in  his  child ; 
That  all  his  friends  exposed  to  death  he'd  left,  / 

His  sire  suspected,  and  of  aid  bereft :  1 105 

Behind  himself  while  distant  safety  spreads. 
Vengeance  enraged  might  burst  upon  their  heads.  ^^'£ 
Nor  vain  his  fe.ws, — he  feels  the  approaching  fate^<,,6£ 
While  Pelias  maddens  with  infuriate  hate.  Mr// 

From  lofty  rocks  his  eyes  the  vessel  seek,  1110 

Nor  knows  he  where  his  glowing  ire  to  wreak>w»  hvA 


690     Qualiter  ad  sumnii  solium  Jovis  omnia  circum    -.fl 
Prona  parata  deo,  veiitique,  imbresqiie,  nivesquei 
Fulguraque  et  tonitius,  et  adhuc  in  fontibus  amues. 
At  subitus  luraque  ducem  mttus  acrior  omni, 
Mensque  mali  prasaga  quatit :  quod  regis  adoitus 

695     Progeniera,  raptoque  dolis  cvudelis  AtASTO, 

Cetera  nuda  neci,  medioque  in  crimine  patrein 
Liquerit,  ac  nullis  inopem  vallaverit  armis. 
Ipse  protul  liunc  tuta  tenens  :   ruat  onmis  in  jllos 
Quippe  furor.     Nee  vana  pavet,  trepidatque  futuris. 
■  700     Siivit  atrox  Pelias,  inimica  vertice  ab  alto 

Vela  vidct :  nee  qua  se  ardens  effundere  possit. 
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Nor  his  late  purpose,  nor  his  kingdoms  i)lease  ; 

His  powerless  armies  shout  along  the  seas : 

And  brightening  waves  their  arms  and  fires  reflect. 

While  oeean's  watery  bars  their  prize  protect.  1115 

Thus  when  swift  DvEDALt'S,  from  Cheta's  shore. 

While  shorter  wings  his  loved  companion  bore. 

Flew  o'er  the  extensive  domes, — a  new  formed  cloud. 

In  vain  the  troops  of  Minos  shout  aloud. 

Wearying  their  vacant  gaze,  his  flight  enquire,        1 120 

Then  to  their  walls,  with  quivers  full,  retire. 

Now  thro'  each  chamber,  with  distracted  thought. 
The  tortured  king  for  his  Acastus  sought]: 
Prostrate  along  the  moistened  ground  be  lay. 
Where  the  youth's  absent  feet  had  marked  the  way  : 
He  kissed  each  mark,  with  sad-remindful  care. 
And  swept  each  footstep  with  his  hoary  hair. 


Nil  animi,  uil  regna  juvant:  fremit  objice  poiiti 
Clausa  cohors,  telisque  saluni  facibusque  coruscat. 
Haud  secus,  serison;i  volucer  cuin  D.^edalus  ora 

705     Prosiluit,  juxtaque  conies  brevioiibus  alis  ; 
Nube  nova  liiiquente  domos,  Minoia  frustra 
Infremuit  manus,  et  vibU  lassatur  inani 
Oranis  equcs,  plenisque  redit  Gortyna  pharetris. 
Quio  etiam  in  thalaiuis,  prinioque  in  bniine  AcASXl 

710     Fusus  Initni,  juvenis  gressus  et  inaiiia  signa 
Ore  premit,  sparHsque  legens  vestigia  canis. 
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"  My  child"  lie  cried  "  e'en  now,  amid  thy  fears, 

"  Perhaps  thy  parent's  mournful  form  appears  ; — 

"  Perhaps  thy  father's  tears,  thy  father's  sighs,       ,1130 

"  E'en  now,  within  thy  troubled  bosom,  rj^eir  ,^fj^)  j 

"  Now,  by  thy  startled  soul  the  treachery  foMn^j5ji^.|  ^Jl 

'"  And  Death  confessed  in  all  its  forms  around!  ])f,'ftn  i»J!? 

''  Thee  whither  shall  I  follow  ? — where  deplore,? ,f  g-.ni'f" 

"  He  seeks  not  Pontus,  nor  the  Scythian  shore-'  .11351 

"  But  now  on  thee,  by  praise  deceitful  won, — 

"  On  thee,   (the  wretch!) — on  thee,  my  darling  son,     ■ 

"  Now  vents  the  barbarous  dictates  of  his  rage,.-:-        -B 

"  On  thee,  the  hope,  the  anguish  of  my  age!       .    oi^T 

"  Could  lofty  ships  'mid  roaring  waves  prevail,     1140 

"  What  band  of  youths,  what  wide  extended  sail'!  -,o'-J 

''  Had  I  assigned! — O  house  devoid  of  joy!        o  jiICl 

"  Penates!   faithless  guardians  of  my  boy!"  O 


Te  quoque  jam  mresti  forsan  efeuitoris  imago 
Nate,  ait,  et  luctus  subeunt  suspiria  nostri. 
Jamqiie  dolus,  tircumque  trucis  discriniina  leti 

715     Mille  vides: — qua  te  iiit'elix,   qnibus  inseqnar  oris? 
Noil  ScYTHicAS  ferns  ille  domos,  nee  ad  ostia  Ponti 
Tendit  iter;   iklste  sed  coptuin  laudis  amore 
Te,   puer,  in  uostrae  durus  tormeuta  seiiectiE 
Nunc  lacerat.     Ctlsis  an  si  freta  puppibus  essent 

720     Pervia  noii  ultro  jiivenes  claisemque  dedisseni? 
O  doinu»,  O  freti  iiequicquam  prole  Penates! 
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Still  as  he  spake,  all  terrible  in  ire, 

Ilis  threatening  ejes  dart  fortli  infuriate  fire  ;  ]  145 

"  Plunderer  "  he  cried  "  wounds  here  for  thee  remain : 

"  Let  tears  be  thine, — tears  for  a  parent  slain." 

He  rushes  forth, — then  unresolved  returns : — 

His  mind  with  every  varied  vengeance  burns. 

Thus  when  Thvoneus,  fired  with  impious  scorns,     1150 

Bore  down  the  Thracians  with  impulsive  hornSj 

While  dismal  cries  thro'  wretched  H.emus  poured. 

And  RnoDOPE,  thro*  all  its  forests,  roared. 

Such  seemed  Lvcurgus,  whom  with  fainting  dread. 

Thro'  the  long  porch  his  wife  and  children  fled.        1155 

And  now  Alcimede,  with  anxious  thought. 
For  Pluto,  and  the  Stygian  Manes,  brought 
Dire  offerings  ;    from  the  summoned  shades  to  learn 
Ought  certain  of  her  son,  her  fond  concern. 


Di\it,  et  extemplo  furils  iraque  minaci 
Tenibilis  ;  Sunt  hie  etiam  tua  vulnera,  praedo; 
Sunt  lac'iinife,  carusque  parens.     Simul  a;dil)us  altis 

7-5     Itque  reditque  fremens,  rerumque  aspevrima  vei-sat. 
BiSTONAS  ad  meritos  c\iui  cornua  saeva  Thyoneus 
Torsit,  et  infelix  jam  mille  furorihus  HjEMUs, 
.Tarn  Rhodopes  niemora  alta  ojemunt,  talem  incita  longis 
Porticibus  conjuxque  fugit  natique  Lycurgum. 

"30     Tartareo  turn  sacra  Jovi,  Stygiisque  ferebat 
Manibus  Alcimede,  tanto  super  anxin  nato; 
Si  quid  ab  excitis  melius  praenosceret  uiubris. 
a  U 
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And,  led  by  her,  the  yielding  iEsoN  came ;  1 160 

The  same  his  care, — his  restless  fears  the  same. 

Now  each  wide  trench  is  filled  with  sacred  blood  '• 

For  opening  Plegethon  the  horrid  flood     >        ' 

Steams  stagnate  :  and  with  shrill,  tumultuous,  fit'if^ 

An  aged  Tiiessalian  sorceress  bids  arise  )  m       1165 

Their  ancestors,  a  pale  and  lifeless  crowd;   , 

And  calls  the  god  of  Atlas'  race  aloud  !      '.,.>:  r. 

Already  Cretuels'  shadowy  form  was  seen : 

At  the  strong  verse  he  rose  with  solemn  mein : 

On  his  sad  cLildreu  fixed  his  fearful  gaze,  1170 

And  thus  the  draughts  of  hallowed  gore  repays* 

"  Dismiss  your  fears  ;  along  the  seas  he  flies, — 

"  All  JE\  shakes  with  frequent  prodigies  : 

"  Thicken  at  his  approach  the  signs  of  heaven, 

"  And  CoLCHOs  faints  at  each  response  that's  given. 


Tpsum  etiam,  curisque  parein,  talesque  prementem 
Coitle.  metus  ducit,  i'-icilein  taiueu,  /Esona  coujux. 

735     In  scroL)ibiis  cruor,  et  larjjus  Phlegethontis  operti 
Stagiiat  houos,  saevoque  vocat  grandaeva  tumuUu 
Thessalis  exauiines  atavos,  iBap;na?qye  Nepotem 
Pleiones.     Et  jana  tenues  ad  carinliia  vultiis        jii/y 
Extuleiat,  nuEtosque  tueus  natunu|ue  imruaiqae^ii  :  1     0?.? 

740     Talia  libato  paudebat  sanguine  Cretiieus  :  ■' 

Mitte  metus,  volat  ille  mari :  qiiautuinqite  propinquatj 
Jam  inagis  atqjie  magis  variis  stupet  JF.a.  deoium 
Prodigiis,  quatiuutque  truces  oracula  CoLtnos, 
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'^'  He  enters  'mid  (he  accomplishment  of  fate  I 

"  What  horror,  as  he  moves,  pervades  the  state  f 

"  Then  here  returns  triumphant  thro'  his  toils  ; 

"  Superb  with  Scythian  dames,  and  Scythian  spoils  f 

"  O  that  I  then  might  burst  the  involving  mould,     1 180 

"  And  all  the  glories  I  foretel  behold  ! 

"  But  ah  !   for  thee  the  Monarch's  restless  ire 

"  Seeks  death  fraternal, — burns  with  impious  fire  ! 

"  Then  free  thy  soul !— escape  this  servile  frame  ! 

"  Fly ;— thou  art  mine  I — thee  the  blest  spirits  claim  ; 

"  And  hovering,  anxious  round  his  secfet  cell,  1  ISO 

"  Our  parent  ^Eolus  summon*  thee  to  dwell 

"  In  sacred  groves,  where  silent  shadows  stray  ! 

"  Haste  then,  my  Son,  the  awful  call  obey." 

Meantime  throughout  the  rtiournful  niansion  spread 
The  attendants'  screams  replete  with  utter-dread  :      1  l9l 


Heu  quibus  ingreditur  fatis  I  qui  gentibus  horror 
745     Pergit!  mox  Scythi^  spoliis  iiuribusque  superbus 

Adveniet:  cuperem  ipse  graves  tuin  ruuipere  terras. 

Sed  tibi  triste  iiefas,  JVaterna<jiie  turbidus  arma 

Rex  parat,  et  sa'vos  irarum  concipit  ignes. 

Quill  rapis  liano  animam,  et  faniulos  citus  effun-js  artiis? 
750     I:  meus  es,  jam  tu  in  lucos  pia  turbasilentura, 

Secretisque  ciet  volitaiis  pater  tEolus  arrtris. 

Horruit  intereu  iauiuluni  claiuore  supremo 

Moestu  domus ;  regemque  fiagor  per  moeuia  differt 
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The  fearful  clamour  speaks  the  monarch  near  ; 

That  round  the  walls  his  numerous  troops  appear ; 

Tliat  he  already  to  their  daring  hands 

Assigns  the  purpose  of  his  dire  commands.  1195 

The  frightened  priestess  rent  her  hallowed  hood, 

O'erturned  the  altars,  and  the  blazing  wood. 

While  aged  ./Eson,  startled  at  the  sound. 

Gazed  for  the  cause,  with  fearful  sight,  around. 

Then,  as  a  lion,  whom  a  band  of  foes  1200 

With  blending  spears,  and  straightening  ranks,  enclose. 

Pants  quick,  his  breath  in  shorter  roarings  draws. 

Quiver  his  eyeballs,  and  contract  his  jaws  ; 

So  cares  invest  the  aged  warrior's  mind  ; 

To  seize  the  edgeless  steel  he  first  designed,  1205' 

And  with  his  youthful  glory  arm  his  years ;  '  * 

Or  rouse  the  changeful  people,  and  the  peersl^^  ^  bflJimsU. 


Mille  ciere  manus,  et  jam  dare  ju.ssa  vocat'is. 

755     Flagrantes  aras,  vestemque,  iiemusque  sacerdos 

Prssecipitat,  subitisque  circuinspicit  JisoN^'','     "'-''''.'^'■'^     ,„  "  ' 
Quid  moveat.     Quaui  multa  leo  (.•uuctatus'fn  ^rM'l* '''j.     ^"'' 
]\Iole  viruin,  rictuque  geuas  et  lumina  pressit  ;-'*'-'    f'S, 
Sic  curae  subiei-e  ducern,  ferruiiine  capessat      "'"  "'•'^ ' 

760     Inbelle,  atque  aevi  senior  gestamina  primi  f'!*,'*"'^'''  ^ ! 
An  patres  regniqiie  acuat  mutabile  valgus..       '  '  "'' 
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Then,  her  fond  arms  extended^  to  his  breast 
His  consort  chnig,  and  thus  her  soul  exprest: 
"  O  still,  whatever  woes  on  thee  await,  1210 

"  Receive  me  the  companion  of  thy  fate  ! 
"  I  will  not  drag  out  life, — not  e'en  to  see 
"  My  mighty  offspring,  if  bereft  of  thee. 
"  Enough  submission  to  the  gods  I've  shewn  ! — 
"  Beheld  I  not  resigned,  repressed  each  groan,         1215 
"  His  first  of  vessels  oer  the  deep  depart, 
"  Stifling  such  sorrow  in  my  bursting  heart?" 
She  spake  in  tears ;  sighs  mingled  in  her  breath  ; 
While  ^soN,  silqnt,  pondered  deep  on  death  : 
Resolved  what  path  the  impending  threats  to  fly,      1220 
And  how  with  honour  he  might  dare  to  die  : 
His  son,  his  well  fought  wars,  the  iEoLiAN  race,         „  /, 
Demand  a  death  untainted  with  disgrace.  ■?♦  "?'•'-■•  -(y 


Contra  eft'usa  manus,  liseiensque  in  pectore  coujux: 

Me  quoque,  ait,  casus,  comiteui,  quicumque  pr'opinquat, 

Accipies:   nee  fata  tiaham,   uatunique  videbo 

76j     Te  sine.     Sat  cneli  patiens,  cum  prima  per  altuta 
Vela  dedit,  potui  qua;  tantum  ferre  dolorem. 
Talia  per  lacrinias.     Et  jam  circumspicit  jEson, 
Prajveniat  quo  tine  minas,  quo  fata  capessat 
Digna  satis:   magnos  obitus  natumque  domumque 

770     £t  genus  jEolium,  pugnataque  poscere  bella. 
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He,  tooj  to  sliew  his  younger  son  desires 

How  from  the  world  a  hero's  soul  retires;  rf  %!^  r-f  1225, 

To  teach  hira  glorious  deeds,  and  virtuous  pride. 

And  vengeance,  mindful  how  his  father  died  !  .b-in'^rij     ' 

The  rites  renewed,  a  bull,  the  victim  stood. 
Whose  sallow  sides  were  foul  with  clotted  blood  : 
O'er  him  its  night  of  shade  a  cypress  spreiad,  ]230 

And  black  yew-garlands  crowned  his  sickening  head  : 
Cerulean  bands  his  horns  impatient  bound  ; 
He  beat  with  eager  hoof  the  hateful  ground  ; 
Low'd  faintly ;  trembled  with  averted  eyes. 
As  thro'  the  earth  the  awful  shadows  rise.  1235 

This  the  Thessahan  long  reserved  to  grace 
(  Such  the  dire  custom  of  the  wretched  race ) 
Some  rite  terrific  when  he  might  atone. 
With  sacrifice  select,  the  infernal  throne. 


Est  etiam  ante  oculos  sevi  rudis  altera  proles, 
Ingentes  auimos  et  fortia  discere  facta 
Queni  velit,  atque  olim  leti  meminisse  patenii. 
Ergo  sacra  novat:  veteris  sub  nocte  cupressi 

775     Sordidus,  et  inulta  pallens  ferrugiiie  taurus 
Stabat  adhue :  cui  casrulea?  per  coriiua  vittiE, 
Et  taxi  Irons  hirta  comis :  ipse  eeger,  anhclans, 
Iinpatieusque  loci,  visaque  exterritus  umbra. 
Hunc  sibi  prsecipuum,  geutis  de  more  nefaudae, 

780     Thessalis  in  sero.s  Dixis  scrvaverat  usus. 
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Ite  now  with  awe  the  triple  Queen  adores^  1240 

And,  by  the  last  expiring  flame,   implores 
The  Stygian  Mansions,  while  his  lips  rehearse. 
Backward,  the  stanzas  of  the  prayer-fraught  verse; 
Else  the  dark  boatman  leaves  the  shadowy  train  ; 
Who  all  mid  Orcus'  foul  defiles  remain.  1245 

As  on  the  sordid  bull  he  turned  his  sight. 
Reserved  thus  aptly  for  the  horrid  rite. 
Fixed  upon  death,  the  destined  horns  he  prcst. 
And  poured  these  last  emotions  from  his  breast. 
"  O  ye,  who  from  high  Jove  received  your  reign,    1250 
"  And  life's  long  journey  not  performed  in  vain  ! 
Names,  both  in  counsel  and  in  war  my  pride, — 
"  Names,  which  3'our  glorious  sons  have  sanctified  ! 
"  Thou  chief,  O  Parent,  summoned  to  arise 
"  Amid  these  shades,  to  view  my  obsequies,  1253 


Tergeminam  turn  placat  heram,  Stygiasqce  supremo 
Obsecrat  igiie  domos,  jam  jam  exorabil^  retro 
Carmen  agens:   iieque  enim  ante  leves  niger  avehit  umbras- 
Portitor,  et  cunrt;ie  pvimis  staiit  faucibus  Orci. 

783     Ilium  ubi  terrifici  superesse  in  tempore  sacri 
Conspexit,  statiiit  leto,  supremaque  fatur. 
Ipse  nianu  tangeiis  damnati  cornua  tauri : 
Vos,  quibus  imperium  JoTis,  et  non  segne  peractum 
Lucis  iter,  mihi  couciliis,  mihi  cognita  bellis 

790     Nomina,  magnorum  fama  sacratanepotum  : 
Tuque  excite  parens  umbris,  ut  nostra  videres 
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"  And  feel  forgotten  throbs  of  mortal  woo, 
"  Conduct  me  to  your  placid  vales  below  ! 
"  And  may  this  victim,  which  my  path  preceded. 

Gain  me  reception  in  your  sacred  meads  ! 

Virgin,  whose  eyes  o'er  all  things,  equal,  move,  1260 
"  Who  point  St  the  guilty  to  almighty  Jove  : 
"  Avenging  Goddesses  !— eternal  Truth  ! 
"  Dire  Torment,  endless,  without  sense  of  ruth, 
"  Great  ancient  mother  of  the  furies  come, 
"  And  fill  the  tyrant's  woe-deserving  dome  !  1265 

Within  it  all  your  tortiuing  torches  shake, 

'Till  his  swolen  heart  with  conscious  terror  break. 

Let  him  not  think  that  ships,  by  him  begun. 

Bear  miseries  only  for  my  mighty  son, 
"  Let  fleets  with  standards  of  the  Pontic  hosts,        1270 
"  And  kings,  enraged  at  their  attempted  coasts. 


Funera,  et  oblitos  su(ierfliii  patereie  dolores  ; 
Da  placida;  inihi  sedis  iter;  meqiie  hostia  vestiis 
Cojiciliet  prtemissa  locis.     Tu  nuntia  soritum 

795     Virgo  Jovi,   terras  occulis  qute  prospicis  jequis; 

Ultricesque  De^.,  Fasque,  et  grandwva  Furorum 
PcENA  parens,  ineritis  regis  succedite  tectis, 
Et  siEvas  iiiferte  faces :  sacer  ettera  raptet 
Corda  Pavor.     Nee  sola  uiei  gravia  ad  tore  nati 

-800     Anna  ratemque  putel  :   classtL-que,  et  Pontica  sin-iia, 
Atque  inJiguatos  leineralo  litore  reges 
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"■  Impel  Ills  troubled  soul  in  base  alarms, 

"  To  watch  the  ocean  with  perpetual  arms. 

"  Let  tedious  death  each  wished  escape  deny; 

"  Let  all  my  curses  reach  him  ere  he  die  !  1275 

"  O,  let  him,  pale,  the  heroes  safe  behold, 

"  Their  course  wide-beamini^  with  refulgent  gold  ;—• « 

"  Then  thro'  the  earth,  confest,  my  shade  shall  staudy. 

''  And  point  tkeir  trophies  with  insulting  hand. 

"  Then,--not  till  then,— if  hid  in  hell  ye  know        1280 

"  An  unattcmpted  death,  an  untaught  woe, 

"  A  shame  unheard  of, — O  in  that  engage 

"  The  expiring  hour  of  his  confiding  age ! 

"  O  let  him  die  not  on  the  martial  plain; 

"  Let  my  son's  sword  his  abject  heart  disdain  ; —     1285 

''  Let  those  he  trusts,— let  those  esteemed  most  dear, 

"  His  aged  limbs,  and  feeble  sinews  tear : 


]\Jente  agitet;  semperque  nietu  decnrrat  ad  undas, 
Aima  ciens.       Mori  sera  viain  teutataque  claudat 
Eifuj^ia,  et  nostras  iiequeat  prajcurrere  diras : 

80j     Sfd  reduces  jam  jaraque  viros,  auroque  coruscum 
Cernatiter:  stabo  insultans,  et  ovantia  contra 
Ora  mauusque  ferani.     Tuni,  vobis  si  quod  inausuai    « 
Arcanumque  nefas,  et  adhuc  incognito  leti  ,1 

Sors  superest,  date  fallaci  pudibunda  senectse  '.'} 

810     Exitia,  indecoresque  obitus:  non  Marte,  nee  artnisi  .'■ 
Aut  nati  precor  ille  mei  dignatus  ut  umquaai 
Ense  cadat:    quin  fida  inanus,  quin  cara  suorum 
2  X 
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"  Nor  let  them  to  the  dark  sepukral  stone,  '• 

His  corse  consign :  For  pangs  like  these  alone 
"  With  expiation  may  my  blood  appease,  12D0 

*'  And  Man,  for  all  the  miseries  of  the  seas." 

Straight  at  his  side  the  eldest  Fajry  stood. 
And  touched  the  cup  that  smoked  with  clouded  blood  ; 
"V^Tiile  to  their  lips  each  eager  parent  bore. 
And  drew,  with  greedy  draughts,  the  venoraed  gore. 

Clamour  bursts  forth,  and,  rapid,  lo,  within,  129G 
With  clash  of  arms,  and  loud  impetuous  din. 
Rush  those  who,  bear  the  monarch's  dread  commands. 
The  obedient  rapiers  glittering  in  their  hands. 
These  in  mid-death  the  aged  pair  behold,  ]300 

Whose  sickening  sight  sufFusive  mists  enfold  : 
While,  in  convulsive  pangs,  from  either  breast. 
Streams  the  black  poison  o'er  the  heavy  vest. 


Diripiat  laceretque  senem  ;  nee  membra  sepulcro 
Contegat ;  haec  noster  de  rege  piacula  sanguis 

815     Sumat,  et  heu  cunctae,  quas  misit  in  aequora,  gentes. 
Adstitit,  et  nigro  fumantia  pocula  tabo 
Contigit  ipsa  gravi  Furiarum  maxima  dextrd. 
Illi  avide  exceptum  pateris  hausere  cruorem. 
Fit  fragor :  irrumpunt  sonitu,  qui  saeva  ferebant 

824     Imperia,  et  strictos  jussis  regalibus  enses. 
In  media  jam  morte  senes,  suffectaque  leto 
Lumina,  et  undanti  revomentes  veste  cruoreia 
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And  thee,  sweet  child,  in  guilt,  in  life  untried. 
Gazing,  all  pallid,  as  thy  parents  died ;  1305 

Thee,  thee  they  seize,  and,  with  relentless  blades, 
Dismiss  thee  to  thy  parents'  hovering  shades  ; 
Just  as  pale  ^Eson,  sliuddering  from  the  sight. 
Sunk,  a  remindful  ghost,  to  realms  of  night. 

Beneath  our  axis,  parted  from  the  skies,  1310 

The  Sire  Tautarian's  awful  roofs  arise. 
Would  Jove  the  chain,  that  holds  the  globe,  unloose. 
And  all  things  to  tlieir  pristine  mass  reduce. 
Unmoved  these  seats  should  stand,  tho',  fearful  hurled. 
In  swift  descent  revolve  the  bounding  world.  J316 

Deep  Chaos  there,  with  yawning  throat,  appears. 
All-potent  to  devour  the  crumbling  spheres. 
Eternal  there  arise  two  lofty  gates  : 
The  one,  with  ever-open  valves,  awaits 

Conspieinnt:  primoque  rudem  sub  limine  rerum 
Te,  puer,  et  visa  pallentem  morte  parentunu 

82/:;     Diripiniit,  addnntque  tuis  :  procul  horruit  iEsoN 

Excedens,   ineinoienique  tulit  sub  nubibus  umbram. 
Caidine  sub  nostro  rehusque  abscisa  supernis 
Tartarei  sedet  aula  patris  :  non  ilia  ruenti 
Accessura  polo,  victam  si  solvere  molem 

8jO     Juppiter,  et  piimie  velit  omnia  reddere  massa?. 
Ingenti  jacet  ore  CuAOS  ;  quod  pondere  fessarn 
Materiem,  labsuraque  queat  consumere  mundum. 
Hic  geinina>  aternum  poitae  :  quarutn  altera,  dura. 
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The  crowds  of  nations,  and  their  kings,  who  pour,    IS20 

In  shadowy  tumult,  thro'  the  dreadful  door. 

The  other's  vast,  unyielding,  wards  to  try. 

Or  press  against  it,  is  impiety  : 

Seldom,  and  then  spontaneous,   it  expands  ; 

If  at  its  porch  a  mighty  leader  stands,  1325 

On  whose  firm  breast  appear  the  front -borne  scars  : 

Who  o'er  plumed  helmets,  and  triumphant  cars. 

Would  patriot  love,  paternal  duty  place. 

Eager  to  quell  the  miseries  of  our  race ; 

Exalted  truth  his  actuating  fire,  1300 

Untouched  by  fear,  untainted  by  desire  : 

Or  when,  in  holy  wreaths,  and  spotless  vest, 

A  priest,  revered,  demands  celestial  rest. 

These,  as  he  waves  his  feet  in  gentle  flight. 

And  shakes  his  torch,  that  sheds  ethereal  light,         1335 


Semper  lege  patens,  populos  regcsque  receptat ; 

835     Ast  aliam  tentare  nefas,  et  tendere  contra  ; 

Rara  et  sponte  patet ;  si  quaiido  pectore  ductor 
Vulnera  nota  gerens  ;  galeis  prsefisa  rotisque 
Cui  domus,  aut  studium  mortales  pellere  curas, 
Culta  fides,  longe  metus  atque  ignota  cupido  : 

840     Seu  venit  in  vittis,  castaque  in  veste  sacerdos. 
Quos  omues  lenis  plantis,  et  lampada  quassans. 
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The  god  directs,  who  sprang  from  An, as'  race. 

With  beams  emissive  towards  the  destined  place. 

Then  vales  and  meadows  where  the  pious  stray. 

Where  thro'  the  year  extends  the  unsetting  day, 

W  here  summer's  sun  expands  his  cloudless  beams,     1340 

And  choirs  with  festive  dance,  and  heavenly  themes, 

And  dulcet  voices,  fill  the  fragrant  air; 

People  that  know  no  wish,  retain  no  care. 

They  view  rejoicing.     Here,  immediate,  come. 

Led  by  their  parent  to  the  eternal  dome,  1345 

j^soN  with  his  Alcimede:  he  shews 

W  here  the  left  gate  displays  its  direful  woes, 

What  punishment  for  Pelias'  crimes  remain; 

And  points  the  station  of  his  future  pain : 


Progenies  Atlantis  agit :  lucet  via  latij 
Igne  dei :  donee  silvas  et  anicena  pioruni 
Deveniant,  caniposque,  ubi  sol,  totumque  per  annum 
845     Durat  aprica  dies,  thiasique,  chorique  vironim, 

Carniinaque,  et  quorum  populisjam  nulla  cupido. 
Has  pater  in  sedes  a^ternaque  mnenia  natum 
Inducitque  nurum  :  tum,  porta  quanta  sinistra 
Poena,  docet,  maneat  Pelian  ;  quo  limine,  monstrat ; 
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They  hear,  astonislied,  torture's  shrieking  din,  1350 

Gaze  at  the  crowd  that  rush  tumultuous  in:  — 
Beliold  each  place :  with  awful  pleasure  know 
That  generous  virtue  is  revered  below. 


<650     Miraiitur  tantos  strepitus,  turljamqiie  nientem, 
Et  loca,  et  infernos  almte  virtutis  honores. 


From  an  Antique. 


NOTES, 

CRITICAL  ASD  EXPLANATORY. 


10  THE  READER. 

Some  of  these  notes  are  cumpilid  from  the  collection  of  Burman ; 
but  amoiif;  the  vast  body  of  coiniiients,  ivhich  he  has  presented  to 
/lis  readers,  1  have  found  eery  few,  that  niiifht  interest  the  taste, 
or  satisfy  the  judgment:  I  have,  therefore,  frequently  wished 
for  other  sources  if' critical  information.  Hmvever,  as  1  tvou/d 
not  depend  on  my  memory,  and  did  not  possess  either  time,  or 
books  sufjicient  for  any  extensive  references,  I  found  myself 
obliged  to  make  the  best  of  very  scanty  materials.  It  teas  my 
intention  to  have  conjined  myself  wholly  to  critical  remarks; 
but  since  the  story  of  the  poem  is  involved  in  mythology,  I 
found  it  necessary  to  introduce  much  of  the  heathen  fables,  to 
the  exclusion  of  many  notes  that  might  have  possessed  more 
general  interest. 


N.  B.    The  lerae  and  number  refer  to  the  translation,  unless  where  theLatin  isparlicu- 

larlij  mentioned. 


Ver,  C. — Dared  their  first  path.  The  Argo  has  Ly  most  au- 
thors been  considered  the  tirst  ship  that  ever  sailed  upon  the 
ocean.     Thus  Catullus, 

Ilia  mdem  cui-su  prima  imbuit  Amphiti'itcm. 

'Twas  lifr  bold  planks,  fii'st  buoyant  on  the  main. 
Drank  the  rude  waves  of  Amphiuite'ii  reig;n. 

But  since  vessels  are  described  previous  to  this  voyage,  particu- 
larly with  respect  to  the  Lemnians,  we  may  very  well  suppose  (and 
the  nature  of  all  human  undertakings  supports  the  supposition) 
that  many  ships  were  in  use  before  the  Aruo,  but  that  none,  or 
those  unheard  of,  hazarded  a  voyage  of  considerable  length  and 
danger. 
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Ver.  3. Prophetic    Bark.      The    Argo    has    the   epithet  of 

•s-oXiJy^ao-o-o*  (loquacious j  iu  Sophocles,  and  loquax  in  Claudian,  See 
note  on  verse 4()j. 

Ver.  5. — Phasis.  The  Phasis  was  a  river  of  Colchis  o~  Col- 
chos,  rising  in  the  mountains  of  Armenia,  it  is  now  called  Faoz : 
it  falls  into  the  east  of  the  Euxine.  Colchis  more  properly  formed 
a  part  of  Asiatic  Sarmatia  than  of  Scythia,  which  extended  farther 
northward;  hut  this  distinction  is  seldom  considered  by  the  poets, 
and  we  lind  all  the  nations  about  the  north  and  east  of  the  Black 
Sea,  designated  by  the  appellation  of  Scythians. 

Lat.  V.  4.  —  Flammifero  tandem  conscdil  Olympo.  It  is  manifest 
from  this  line  that  th°  poet  intended  to  complete  his  design  by  the 
return  of  the  Argonauts  to  Thessaly.  Mount  Olympus  is  now 
tailed  iMcha  by  the  Tuiks. 

Ver  10. — Cumt/'s  hcaven-lavghl  maid.  The  Sibyl  of  Cyrasea 
or  Cumffi  was  the  most  celebratetl  of  the  inspired  women  known 
by  the  name  of  Sibyls:  her  prophetic  utterance  is  thus  described 
by  Virgil. 

Talihus  ex  ailyto  tlictis  Cnnirt-a  Sibylla 

Hon-endus  canit  ambai^cs  autroqiic  rtiuui;it, 

Obscuris  vf  ra  involvcns  :  ea  fi'a*na  fiirenti 

Conctitit,  ct  stiiiiulos  sub  pectorc  vertit  Apollo. 

Thus  the  Cuma'aii  Sibyl  from  her  cell, 
Ilowh'J  in  t\\Yr  utterance,  all  confused  and  wild. 
Involving  tiiUh  with  darkness  thro'  her  verse: 
For  thus  Apollo  shook  the  impellent  reins 
l^rjjiuij  her  fury,  and,  with  eager  spur. 
Goaded  her  throbbing'  bosom. 

The  Sibylline  verses,  deposited  in  the  Capitol,  perished  in  the  con- 
flagration of  that  building  in  the  time  of  Sylla  :  a  collection  of 
such  verses  as  had  been  uttered  by  these  prophetesses  was  then 
made  throughout  Greece,  and  there  are  now  extant  ei^ht  books 
of  writings  under  that  name;  but  they  bear  strong  testimony  of 
having  been  fabricated  long  since  the  birth  of  Christ.  Some  wri- 
ters, however,  seem  to  be  determined  to  believe  them  to  be 
authentic;  and  Mr.  Cumberland  ventures,  in  their  favour,  to 
differ  from  his  learned  grand-uncle,  the  illustrious  Bentlej.  It 
is  manifest  from  this  passage,  that  Valerius  Flaccus  was  one  of 
those  priests  called  Qttindecim  Uri,  whose  office  it  was  to  inspect 
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and  interpret  the  Sibylline  verges  as  wel  a?  o  preserve  them. 
Tuniuiii  iij>po,iitt.d  only  two  per>oii!-  of  the  higliesl  i'aiiiily  to  this 
ollicf,  but  iii  the  year  of  Koine  .';S8  tlicir  niiiiilier  was  increased  to 
ten,  and  fonie  were  allowed  to  be  of  Plebeian  birth.  Sylla  tirst 
appointed  fifteen. 

Ver.  1.'3. — And  Tlimt.  Dodwell,  in  his  Annales  Qv'ntUlanri, 
quotes  the  original  of  this  invoealion,  and  makes  the  followins^ 
observations  upon  it.  "  V\'e  collect  from  this  address  to  A'espusian 
"  that  he  wrote  the  poem  of  the  Argonautica  during  the  reign  of 
"  Donntian.  1  confess  that  in  this  place  he  invokes  Vespasian 
"  himself;  yet  are  those  in  an  error  who  thence  conclude  that 
"  tlie  poem  was  written  in  the  reign  of  Vespasian.  He  invokes 
"  Vespasian  as  an  atrfiil  and  consecrated  being;  already  placed  in 
"  such  a  situation  as  to  be  able  to  raise  the  poet  above  mankind 
"  iind  the  clotiiti/  earth;  certainly  in  heaven.  How  could  he  raise 
"  Valerius  from  the  earth,  if  he  himself  remained  still  upon  the 
"  earth  ?  He  says  besides,  that  when  Vespasian  should  pour 
"  light  around  the  po/e,  Domitian  sliouhl  consecrate  the  rites  of 
"  gods  to  him,  and  temples  to  the  Flucian  l-'uinily.  It  cannot  be 
"  concluded  he  does  not  yet  pour  forth  sucii  light.  Ceitainly 
"  when  \'alerius  wrote  these  lines,  Domitian,  under  the  title  of 
"  Augustus,  had  erected  the  temple  to  the  J'laeian  Familij:  but 
•'  following  the  custom  of  poets,  he  speaks  propiieticully  of 
"  things  past,  as  if  they  were  yet  to  come." 

Burman  explains  this  passage  very  differently:  "  The  power 
"  of  the  dative  <iZ(i,  (he  says)  particularly  expresses,  that  Titus, 
"  under  the  auspices  of  h.is  lather  (as  his  pra-fect  in  Judea)  and 
"  in  his  honour  and  glory,  should  institute  the  worship  of  the 
«'  gods,  which  the  Jews  were  suspected  of  endeavouring  to  de- 
"  stroy,  wherever  they  could,  and  were  believed  by  the  Romans 
"  and  other  nations  to  worship  no  divinity,  whence  by  Florus 
"  they  are  stiled  the  impious  yiation."  He  adds  in  another  note; 
"  Cicnti  is  here  to  be  taken  simply  for  the  Judean  nation  :  hence 
"  the  justness  of  the  word  LJclnbia;  a  name  particularly  given  to 
"  such  consecrated  buildings  as  were  before  unknown  to  the 
•'  Jews."  And  again,  "  GVh// would  be  a  harsh  expression,  if  put 
"  simply  for  the  Flavian  Family." 

Among  these  commentators  I  feel  myself  incompetent  to 
decide,  and  have  nothing  more  to  do  than  to  preserve  the  ambi-< 
guili/  of  the  original  sentence. 
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Ver.  14. — Since  Calcdonlo' $  ivaves.  By  this  passage  tve  are 
nndoubtedly  to  understand  tiie  uusuccessful  expeditions  of  the 
Julian  Emperors,  and  particularly  that  of  Julius  Ca-sar,  against 
Britain.  The  following  expression  of  Florus,  who  wrote  aliout 
lifty  years  after  Flaccus,  seems  to  be  borrowed  from  this  very 
passage,  in  describing  the  same  event.  "  Et  nllcrhis  isset,  nisi 
"  improhamclassemnaiifnt!^io  castigasset  occanus."  That,  in  tlie 
invasion  of  Britain,  Cre ^iu•  was  believed  to  have  entirely  failed 
and  even  to  have  suffered  defeat,  may  be  gathered  from  these  lines 
«>f  Lvican's : 

Ooeanmnque  vocans  inrnti  sla^a  ]irofiiiicIi, 
Territa  qussitis  ost<  iiilit  tirga  Britannis. 

^^^^  LucAN,  iiJ. //.  571. 

The  stnijnant  waters  iif  a  ili>iil>lf<il  lalic 
He  ealls  the  ocean;  am!,  in  tVaifal  Higlit, 
Shews  ti>  the  Biitoiis,  whom  with  Iwasts  he  sought. 
His  soliliers  hasty  backs. 

A'er.  21. — Tlni  son  (for  well  he  can ) .  Domitian,  afterwards 
s-n  cruel  a  tyrant,  distinguished  himself  in  his  youth  by  his  love 
of  learning,  and  particularly  of  poetry.  Pliny,  in  one  of  his 
prefaces,  has  these  words  addressed  to  Uotnitian  :  "  Quanta  lu 
",orc  pairis  laniUs  tonas.'  quanta  fralris  armas !  quantus  in 
"  poctica  cs  .'^'  "With  what  eloquence  dost  thou  thunder  the 
"  praises  of  thy  father  !  with  what  eloquence  the  victories  of  thy 
"brother!  In  poetry  how  illustrious  art  thou  !  "  Quintilian,  in 
the  tenth  book  of  his  Institutes,  says  "  Tlie  care  of  the  world 
"  diverted  Germanicus  Augustus  (a  title  assumed  by  Domitian) 
"  from  the  studies  he  had  commenced  ;  nor  did  it  appear  proper 
"  to  the  ''ods  that  he  should  become  the  most  eminent  of  all 
"  poets.  What  can  be  more  sublime,  more  learned,  in  a  word 
"  more  exquisitely  correct  in  all  its  parts,  than  those  very  works 
"  to  which  while  a  youth,  exempt  from  the  caves  of  empire,  he 
"  devoted  his  mind.  \^'ho  might  celebrate  wars  more  excellently 
"  than  he,  who  could  so  well  conduct  them  ?  AA'hose  invocation 
"  have  the  goddesses,  who  preside  over  learning,  so  attentively 
"  heard  ?"  "Heinsius  tells  us  that  his  uncle  Johannes  Rutgersius 
was  of  opinion  that  the  Araica  of  Cffisar  Gerinauicus,  which  is  yek 
extant,  was  the  production  of  Domitian  Germanicus,  and  not  of 
that  Germanicus,  the  son  of  Drusus,  to  whom  Ovid  dedicates  his 
Fasti.  And  adds,  that  he  recollects  having  seen  a  very  ancient 
copy  of  the  Aratea  at  Paris,    in  which  that  poem  was  ascribed  to 
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Domitian  Cirsar,  The  opening  of  the  Aratea  certainly  supports 
this  opinion  :  the  poet  nddreijbos  liisj  father  in  a  naauner  more 
suitahle  to  Vespasian  (after  the  general  pacilication  of  the  Roman 
empire)  than  either  to  Drusus  or  Tiberius  who  adopted  CVsar 
Cermanieus,  As  a  specimen  of  the  Imperial  poet*s  claim  to  those 
praises  bestowed  on  liiin  J  shall  here  insert  the  commencement  of 
the  Aratea ;  which  is  fur  from  being  inelegant 

Ab  Jove  principium  ma^o  dfcduxit  Arf»tii8 

Carniinis,  at  nubis  Sfwitoi-  tu  luaxinuis  :iutt»r 
Tt'  veiUTor,  liln  sacra  ft r(» ;  dortiqiio  lalwuis 
Primitias;  probat  ipse  (leiiui  rcctoiquo  satoique. 
Quaiilmii  etoiiim  possint  aniii  ccitissima  sipna. 
Qua  sol  ardnitcm  cancrum  rapidissimus  ambit, 
DiviTsiusqiu'  siccat  inetas  gelidi  canrioorni. 
Ciiia-ve  arif  s  ct  libra  a-quant  divortia  lucis  ; 
Si  non  parte  qnies,  te  pra^ide,  puppibiis  aquor, 
Cultoriijue  daret  terras,   prneul  ar\a  silerent  : 
Nuiir  voeat  audaccs  in  ca*lum  lollcrc  vultus, 
Sidera«|ue  et  varies  eoeli  cojjnosccre  motus: 
Navitft  quid  caveat,  quid  vitet  doctus  arator, 
Quiindo  ratem  ventis,  aut  credat  semina  (erris, 
Ha'c  ep;o  duni  laetis  couor  praedicere  Musis. 
Pax  tu;i  tuque  adsis  uato,  luimeuqiic  setuudcs. 

rn»ra  mis^lity  Jove  begins  Aratus*  son^; 

But  to  tliy  name,  O  .Sin?,  my  lays  l^clougf. 

'I'bou  my  «^rcat  author  vt-uerated  be  ! 

I  briiiij  these  oft"crin'j!;s,— consecrale  to  thee  I 

IVIy  studious  toil's  first-fruits,  with  filial  love; 

f*uch  may  the  king  and  sire  of  heaven  approve  '. 

AIthoup;h  the  year  be  m;irked  v,  ith  certain  signs, 

Whetlier  swift  Sol  in  ardent  Cancer  shines, 

Or  iu  dark  Capricorn  contracts  his  rays,  *> 

Or  from  bright  Arks,  anJ  from  Libr  i  sways         > 

The  equal  portions  of  the  nights  and  J^iys  ;  j 

Yet  had  not  Peace,  beoeatli  ihy  awful  iTijpi, 

To  sUi)>s  bestow  e<l  the  wide-expanded  main. 

To  husbandmen  bestowed  the  fitiitful  earth. 

Silence,  despondinaj'mid  pervasive  dearth, 

^Vouhl  leal  e  unsung  the  heu^  ens  :  now  to  the  skies 

These  bid  us  raise  our  boUl,  enquiring,  ey^s : 

To  know  the  stai-s,  the  wandering"  fires,  the  sun; 

\\  hat  the  experienced  mariner  should  shun, 

Wlsat  mi^ht  the  labouring  husbandman  misguide, 

When  to  entrust  the  bark  to  winds  or  tide, 

Or  to  the  furro'.ved  field  the  corn  coniide: 

O,  while  these  things,  presumptuous,  I  recite. 

And  t«.>  the  theme  each  smilius:  Muse  invite, 

Haste  to  thy  son  with  sacred  Peace,  O  Sire, 

j^nd  second  all  the  godhead  may  inspire. 


} 
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V'er.  22. — Idumo'an  plains.  Idumsea  or  Idiinie  ;  a  country  to 
the  south  of  Palestine,  inhabited  by  the  Edoniites  and  Philistines, 
It's  principal  town  was  Gaza  :  it  is  here  put  lor  Judaa. 

Ver.  24.— /«//wg-  Soli/ma.  Solyma  and  Solymse  were  ancient 
names  for  Jerusalem,  It  was  taken  by  Pompey,  who  on  that  ac- 
count assumed  the  name  of  Hierosolymaiius.  Titus  destroyed  it 
on  the  eighth  of  September  A.  U.  70'.  It  is  his  famous  siege  of  it 
which  is  alluded  to  in  tlie  poem,  when  1 10,000  persons  are  said  to 
have  perished,  besides  9700  who  were  made  prisoners  and  wan- 
toidy  exposed  to  wild  beasts,  or  sold  for  sla\es.  It  was  rebuilt  by 
the  emperor  /Elius  Adriauus  and  from  his  name  called  JEWa.  The 
Turks  call  it  Chutz. 

Ver.  SI. — Less  char  that  radiant  northrni  star.  Two  con- 
stellations called  the  bears,  shine  in  the  northern  regions  of  the 
heavens,  the  smaller  of  which  is  called  ("ynosura,  because  it  bears 
some  resemblance  to  the  Lent  t:iil  of  a  dog  :  the  greater  is  named 
Helice  from  e>vi|  a  rircumvoUition,  jjurman  quotes  a  passage 
from  Manilius,  who  in  common  with  almost  all  authors  of  anti- 
quity assigns  lleliceas  the  guide  of  Grecian  vesst-ls,  and  Cynosura 
of  the  Tyrians  ;  but  as  Manilius  has  almost  literally  translated 
Aratus,  I  shall  give  an  English  paraphrase  of  tliat  passage  of  the 

A:/a;  oe'  fjnv  a-f/.SiU  E^^tferaci  ■_ 

A^KToi,  af/.ot  r^oyjaa-:.       To  j^  xu>,''otTxt  £//a|ai,    &C. 

Tlii>  l«o  enormous  foinis  (if  bears  surroiiiiil, 
'1  iiwai<!.s  the  fixeJ  [lole  tlini-  sliasrcy  barks  arc  founil, 
(Soiiie  in  these  stars  depict  a  labouring  team, 
io  some  a  plon^irs  more  perfect  siia|>e  they  seem;) 
Imeited,  with  tcriific  mein,  they  move, 
By  turns  below  the  pole,  by  turns  above : 
Still  tov.ariis  each  other's  horrid  loins  is  spread 
The  beamy  radiance  of  each  fearful  head ; 
M'hile  upwiudslurued  (incredible!)  they  roll, 
Hurled  by  theii  shaggy  shoulders  round  (he  pole. 
To  them  by  mighty  Jove  Ibis  grace  was  jjiven. 
From  Crete  he  called  the  in  to  his  splendid  heaven  • 
Kemindful  that  within  a  frasraut  cave,  ' 

Where  mossy  stri  anis  the  sides  of  Ida  lave, 
Dicta;au  swaius  prcsen  cd  him  when  a  child, 
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Aud  Sdtiirii  of  his  tender  prey  bcjjuileJ  : 

I'or  a  whole  year  remiiniil  the  infant  Jove, 

ConceuieH  and  iionrishetl  in  tlu'  Cn  Ian  sfi-ove. 

Hence,  for  surli  enre,  their  stariy  seats  they  ela!m. 

This  llelicef  that  CtfJiostini  named  : 

lu  IMice  the  venturous  Ci-ecks  confide. 

O'er  the  wide  waves  her  beams  their  vessels  guide; 

But  Ci^nn-fiira  tlic  PfKcniciaiis  gave 

To  pUingli  witli  fearless  keels  the  dangerous  wave. 

Amul  tlie  stars  that  earliest  ijraee  the  night. 

Fair  Ihlicc  emits  her  friendly  Iii;ht, 

While  Cifjtir:uray  tho'  with  fainter  rays, 

Around  the  north  her  smaller  orbit  struys. 

Her  certain  beams  more  skilful  pilots  inmk, 

And  steer  securely  the  St/doii!<m  bark. 

Vev.  40.  Lalium  shall  then,  Sfc.  Latium  seems  hei-e  to  be  put 
not  only  for  all  Italy,  but  for  the  whole  Konian  Empire.  I.atinm 
antiquum  compreheiKled  no  more  than  a  small  portion  of  territory 
between  the  Tiber  and  mount  Cir«;iitin,  a  promontory  now  called 
Circello.  l.atium  novum  or  magnum  extended  fartlier  south,  and 
eoinprehended  inauy  of  the  eonquered  Italian  naliotis.  Ovid  de- 
rives the  word  from  Latere  to  lie  hid  ;  because  Saturn  concealed 
himself  ill  Italy,  ■when  expelled  by  Jupiter  from  Heaven. 

Inde  din  genti  mar.sit  Satumia  nnnieii : 
Dicta  quoque  est  Latium  terra,  latente  Deo. 

--.»-.-->  Ovid.  F.ist.  Lib.  I.  237. 

Satumia  long'  this  nation's  name  remained, 
Which  Latium,  fiom  the  hidileu  god,  retained. 

Yer.  41 . — From  his  Jirst  years  the  reign  of  Pelias,  S<-c.  Petias 
was  the  son  of  Neptune  by  Tyro  the  daughter  of  Salmoneus. 
Apcllodorus  relates  that  Tyro  was  enamoured  of  the  deity  of  the 
river  Enipeus,  in  whose  figure  Neptune  enjoyed  her.  Her  off- 
•;pring  were  twins,  whom  she  brought  forth  privately,  and  exposed 
in  a  place  where  some  herdsmen  passing  on  horseback,  the  face 
of  one  of  the  infants  was  crushed  and  became  livid  ;  hence  the 
name  of  Pelias  was  given  him,  from  the  Doric  word  ■m\''a.,  while 
the  other  was  called  Neleus.  Cretheus  having  built  the  city  of 
lolcos  married  his  neice  Tyro,  the  daughter  o\'  Salmoneus  and  the 
mother  of  Pelias :  by  her  he  had  JEson,  Amythaun  and  Pheres. 
Jason  was  the  son  of  iEson  and  Aicimede  (or,  according  to  Apol- 
lodorus,  of  Polymede,  the  daugliter  of  Autolicus).  Pelias,  by 
the  machinations  of  his  mother  Tyro,    became  possessed  of  the 
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thrmie  of  Cretheus  at  lokhos,  at  a  very  oavly  age,  to  the  esdiisioit 
ot  ^son,  the  j  ust  inheritor,  as  tlie  real  son  of  Cretheus.  Ever 
uneasy  in  the  possession  of  a  sceptre  wliith  belonged  to  another, 
he  endeavoured  to  keep  Jason,  the  enterprizing  sou  of  jE=Oii,  at  a 
distance  from  his  court,  an<l  wearied  the  orucies  with  his  enoui- 
ries  uito  futurity.  He  was  warned  hv  the  priestess  of  Apollo  to 
beware  ot  the  man  who  wore  but  one  shoe.  It  liappened  soon 
atter  that  Juno  to  avoid  the  wrath  of  Jupiter,  for  her  concern  in 
the  conspnacy  of  the  giants,  was  endeavouring,  in  the  form  of 
an  ancient  matron,  to  pass  the  river  Enipeu^,  (or  Anaurus)  which 
had  overflown  its  banks.  Nobody  would  assist  her  except  Jason, 
who  conveyed  her  across  the  stream.  In  so  doing  he  lost  one  of 
his  shoes  in  the  muddy  bank  of  the  river,  and  appeared  at  the 
^crifice  which  Pelias  was  oflering  to  Neptune  with  one  foot  bare. 
Ihe  consequences  of  his  b,>ing  seen  by  the  monarch  in  a  state  so 
conformable  to  the  admonition  of  the  oracle,  were  the  voyage  ta 
Colehos,  and  its  occurrences:  a  measure  devized  by  the  supersti- 
tious usurper  for  the  destruction  of  his  nephew.  Apollonius 
opens  his  poem  with  a  particular  account  of  this  prediction  and 
the  incident  attached  to  it. 

Tb'  obscure  prediction  waked  his  jea!i)HS  hate, 
With  doubtful  «  aruings  of  untimely  tate. 
"  A  youth  uushod  amid  Ihe  cix)«d  ajjpears, 

"  Cause  of  thy  ruin,  subject  of  thy  tears." . 

Object  of  terror,  accident  sui>|>lied, 

To  point  suspicions  thai  had  wamlered  wide. 

The  hallowed  banquet  was  to  Neptune  given. 

And  all  the  immcntal  habitants  of  heaven, 

Save  one  :— With  bold  contempt,  the  wife  of  Jove 

.Selected  seemed,  the  irrevei-eut  sliarht  to  prove. 

To  Juno,  Goddess  of  Pelassic  gi'ound, 

Kor  vows  are  paid,  nor  pealing  hymns  resound. 

To  join  the  festive  rites,  with  easjer  liastc, 

As  youthful  Jason  o'er  Anaurus  jia.'it. 

His  sandal  swallowed  by  the  impetuous  flood, 

VosUod  before  the  king,  the  stripling  stood.     &c.  &c. 

Preston's  Tianal  B.  I.  8. 

Ver.  42.~HcEmonia.  A  country  of  Greece  afterwards  called 
Thessaly. 

Ver.  55.— Mson's  great  son.  Jason  :  see  note  on  verse  41.  It 
will  be  admitted  that  Valerius  introduces  his  hero  with  much 
more  dignity  than  Apollonius  does.      The  discourse  of  Pelias  and 
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tlie  anxifty  oft/ai-OK  whicli  immediately  follow,  give  tliat  dratnalic 
siiiimutioii  to  the  conuiiencenieiit  of  tiie  poem  wiiiih  has  been  so 
utuch  admiicd  in  the  tirt.t  hook  of  llie  Ihad. 

Ver.  71- — How  Phrixus  of  our  otcn  Crethaan  race,  *'  The 
fable  here  touched  upon  is  the  following.  ^Ithamas  the  son  of 
/Eo/us,  brother  of  Crcllwus,  and  uncle  of  /Esou  and  Pelian,  hud 
by  his  wife  Ncphclc,  two  chihlreu,  I'liri.rus  and  Hclle :  hnt  AV- 
pliele  beinf'  changed  into  a  cloud,  he  afterwards  niurried  Inn  the 
danghter  of  Cadmus.  She,  as  step-mother,  iletesting  the  former 
children  of  her  husband,  persuaded  the  ALotiaii  women  to  parch 
the  corn  before  it  was  committed  to  the  earth.  The  ii;round  being 
thus  sown  with  grain,  in  which  the  vegetalile  principle  was  de- 
stroyed, remained  unfruitful,  and  a  grievous  famine  ensued.  On 
this  account  messengers  were  sent  to  the  oracle  of  Apollo,  who, 
being  corrupted  by  the  gifts  of  liin,  reported  that  the  sacred  res- 
ponse devoted  both  Phrixus  and  IJclle  to  be  sacrificed.  Athamas 
long  resisted  this  dreadful  decree,  but  being  compelled  by  the 
wants  of  his  people,  he  gave  up  his  children  to  be  slaughtered 
before  the  altar.  Then  iVeplic/e,  their  mother,  encircling  thetn 
in  her  cloud,  comntinded  them  to  escape,  a'ld  gave  them  a  ram, 
the  fleece  of  which  was  gold,  by  which  tliey  were  carried  across 
the  sea.  But  Helle,  not  sittiug  car'.'fnlly  on  the  ram,  fell  into  the 
waves  and  gave  her  name  to  the  lifllcspont,  or  Sea  ofHellc.  Phrixus 
however  was  carried  to  Cuhlios,  where  he  sacrificed  the  ram  in  the 
temple  of  Mar?,  which,  according  to  Diodorns  Siculus,  he  did  ia 
compliance  with  the  admonition  of  the  oracle." 

E  Hotis  Liidov.  Carrionis. 

Ver.  73. —  Wlierejierce  Mtes  reigns.  Sol  (or  the  Sun)  is  said  to 
have  bad  by  the  nymph  Perse,  three  children  :  Perses,  Circe,  and 
/Ectes,  Perses  reigned  in  Tauriea  (now  called  little  Tartary]  and 
JLctes'm  Colclios  (now  called  Uliiigrelia).  Circe  was  married  to  a  king 
of  Sarmatia,  whom  having  destroyed  by  poisonous  drugs,  she  fled  to 
Italy,  to  the  promontory  and  mountain  since  named  Circa-us,  and 
now  called  Cape  Cercello.  Hyginus  relates  that  JLeles  at  first  re- 
ceived Phrixus  with  kuidness  and  gave  him  to  wife  Chalciope  his 
daughter  :  but  being  terrified  by  the  responses  of  many  oracular  sa- 
crifices, which  unanimously  declared  that  he  must  beware  of  a 
stranger  descended  from  jEoIus,  he  put  Phrixus  to  death.  The 
sons  of  Phrixus  were  Argus,  PlirontiSf  Metas,  and  Ci/lisor:is. 
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Ver.  100. — Cyanean  shores.  These  were  two  rocks  near  the 
entrance  of  tlie  Black  Sea,  otherwise  called  the  Symplegades.  They 
are  said  by  the  poets  to  clash  against  each  other,  and  to  be  in  con- 
tinual motion.  Probably  the  general  appearance  of  two  rocks  near 
each  other,  which  when  seen  in  diiil-rent  points  of  view,  from  a  ves- 
sel in  motion,  would  seem  to  meet  or  retire  from  each  other  may 
have  given  rise  to  this  falile^  And  it  is  not  impossible  that  slioals  of 
ice  may  have  been  driven  down  the  northern  rivers  into  tlie  Black 
Sea.     They  are  thus  described  in  the  Medea  of  Seneca. 

Cum  duo  monies, 

Claustra  profiiudi,  luiic  atquc  illiuc 
Subito  inipulsu,  volut  a-tlureo 
Gt'mercnt  suuitu  ;  sparo-ert  t  astra 
Wubesque  ipsas  mare  dcprcnsum. 
Falluit  audax  Ti])liys,  et  oranes 
Labcnte  manu  misit  babeuas  : 
Orpheus  tacuit  torpente  lyra ; 
Ipsaque  vocem  jjcididit  Argo. 


AVhen  Ocean's  a;atcs,  tivo  rai-^hty  rocks-. 

Clashing  in  loud  terrific  shocks ; 

And  o'er  the  roaring  biUows  (Uiven, 

Mere  heard  like  sounds  that  shake  the  heaven  ; 

The  waves  compressed  in  foam  arise, 

Sprinkling"  the  clouds  and  stan"y  skies, 

Tiphys,  the  daring  Tiphys,  pale 

Forsook  the  rudder,  loosed  the  sail : 

Dumb  Orpheus  struck  a  fauitcring  lute. 

And  Argo,  tongued  by  fate,  was  nmte. 

Lat.  Ver.  67.      Nunc  aerii  plantaria  vellet.      This  passage  i* 
closely  imitated  from  Ovid.     Tristia  III.  El.  8. 

Nuuc  ego  Triptolemi  cupcrrm  consccndcre  coitus, 

Misit  in  iafuotam  qui  rude  .semen  humum : 
Nunc  ego  Medepc  velleni  frenare  dracones, 

Guos  habnit  fngirns  arce,  Corinthc,  tua  : 
Nunc  ego  jactandas  optarem  sumere  pennas, 

Sive  tuas,  Pei-seu  ;  Dsedale,  sive  tuas  : 
lit  tenera  nostris  cedente  volatibus  aura 

Atlspieerem  patriae  dulee  repente  solum  : 
Deserta^  domils  vultum,  memoresque  sodales, 

Caraque  prEEcipue  conjugis  ora  mihi. 
^*.■^.^^^■ 
O  that  I  might  his  chariot  now  obtain, 

\Vho  the  first  corn  iu  unknown  furrows  shed : 
O  that  I  mii^ht  Modea's  dragons  rein, 

With  which,  O  Corinth,  oVr  thy  toners  she  fled  ^ 


O  that  1  might  Miof'e  hoastcH  pinions  wonr, 

Which,  Porseiis,  thee, — thee  Uicdalu:',  could  raise  ; 
Swift  «ouM  I  tread  tlie  softly-yieldins  air, 

And  on  my  country,  my  loved  countiy  j^nzc ! 
View,  fondly  ^icu,  my  louii-dcsi-rtcd  iloor,  7 

View*  my  dear  friends,  who  now  my  loss  deplore,      > 
Aiitl  thee,  O  spouse  heloveil,  Inhold  once  mure  I      J 

Ovid  had  made  use  oT nearly  the  same  lines  trfore  in  the  .Imor.  III. 
\'l.  hut  there  the  application  was  not  so  pathetically  heaulifid.  In- 
deed, in  writing  these,  he  seems  to  have  hnd  his  lornier  eoni|)OMtion 
strongly  in  his  mind,  and  the  eontrast  ot  his  situation  has  given  a 
strength  to  this  Elegy,  superior  to  almost  any  other  part  of  the 
Tristia. 

Perseus  was  the  son  o?  Jupiter  and  Da»ac.  Mcrcun/  gave  him 
a  Bivord,  and  wings  lo  wear  on  his  feet;  and  Minerva  gave  him  the 
JEgis  or  hrazen  shield,  on  which  he  fixed  the  head  of  Medusa.  He 
delivered  Andromeda  from  the  sea-monster  sent  to  devour  her. 

Ceres  bestowed  the  gift  of  immortality  on  Triptolcmiis  the 
eldest  son  of  Ce/eiis,  king  of  the  Elensinians.  Having  prepared  a 
chariot  for  him,  drawn  by  flying  dragons,  she  gave  him  the  seed  of 
wheaten  corn,  with  which  in  his  ai^iial  progress,  lie  might  sow  the 
whole  earth. 

Ver.  12.3. — Tlie  armour  clashing  maid.  Minervai  otherwise 
called   Pallas. 

Lat.  Yer.  77- — Gloria:  te  viridem,  &,■€.  This  beautiful  and  ani- 
mated passage  is  one  of  those  which  raise  Valerius  Flaccns  to  the 
liighest  rank  as  an  original  poet:  for  this  he  is  unindebted  to  any 
of  his  predecessors,  while  Statins  hath  closely  imitated  it  iu  his 
Thebais,  and  Silius  Italicus  says  of  Glory  "/owgo  rcvirescit  in  eevo. 
No  author  ever  produced  a  more  elegant  figure,  a  more  lovely  proso- 
opeia  :  it  is  just  as  prominent  as  such  an  ideal  character  ought  to 
e,  and  possesses  all  the  life  of  nature  without  the  confused  form, 
which  has  been  too  justly  objected  against  allegorical  figures  in 
general;  and  from  which  neither  the  Fama  oi  Virgil,  nor  the  6'ujnnMi 
of  Ovid  are  entirely  free. 

Ver.  134. — Almighty  Queen?  when  Jove.     See  note  on  Ver.  41. 

Ver.  148. — And  herds  with    beamy  Horns  enriched  with  gold. 
Zingerlingtts,   ia  his  note  on  this  passage  of  the  original,  adduces 
3Z 
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many  authorities  to  prove  that  the  custom  of  gilding  the  horns  of 
the  victims,  which  were  to  be  sacriticed,  was  both  ancient  and  ex- 
tensive. Among  his  other  quotations  1  select  the  following,  which 
is  in  the  liomaniis  o?  Priidentius,  as  a  curious  and  elegant  descnp-» 
tion  of  a  victim  adorned  for  the  altar. 

Hue  taurus  ingcns,  fronte  torva  ct  liispida,. 
Sertis  rcvinctus,  aul  per  arint'S  flurulis 
Aut  impodilus  coniibus  deducitur  ; 
Nee  non  et  auro  frons  covuseat  hostia*, 
Setasque  fulgor  bractealis  inticit. 

Here  a  hujc  bull  with  rough  and  ourliug;  head, 

Where  wo%'en  boughs  their  verdant  honours  spread  ; 

O'er  whose  broad  horns  the  wavy  chaplets  play. 

Float  o'er  his  shoulders,  and  impede  liis  way, 

]»  slowly  led  :   while  the  bright  gidd  bestows 

Its  radiant  lustre  on  the  vtetiiu's  brows, 

And  starry  spangles  o'er  his  shaggy  hide, 

^Vith  showery  radiauce,  stream  down  cither  side. 

Ver.  151. — Tritonia.     A  name  oi  Minerva,  from  the  lake  7Vi» 
tonis  near  which  her  first  temple  was  built  by  Ogyges. 

Ver.  1.52. — Her  favoured  Argus  from  the  Thespian  tcalls.  It 
is  disputed  whether  the  builder  of  the  y^/rg'o  was  Argus  the  Thespiatiy 
or  Argus  the  son  o{  Phrixus.  Our  author  makes  Jason  find  all  the 
sons  of  Phrhiis  at  Colchos.  ApoUonius  describes  the  Argonauts 
meeting  with  them  in  a  desert  Island  na.meA\Aretias  ;  hi\t  Apollodorus 
sa.ys  that  Jason,  being  sent  on  this  expedition,  invited  Argus,  the  son 
of  Phrixus  to  accompany  him,  who  by  the  instructions  oi  Minerva, 
constructed  a  vessel  of  fifty  oars,  which  he  named  after  himself  the 
Argo.  By  the  testimony  of  Dionysius  the  Mitylena'an,  and  others, 
it  appears  that  Crion,  the  companion  of  Phrixus,  gave  his  name, 
(which  in  Greek  signafies  a  Ram)  to  the  vessel  which  conveyed  them 
to  Colchos.  There  Phrixus,  after  having  established  himself,  fell  a 
victim  to  the  jealousy  of  the  king,  whose  daughter  he  had  espoused, 
when  his  son  Argus  escaping  and  arriving  in  Thcssaly,  gave  such 
information  to  Pelias  as  induced  him  to  fit  out  another  expedition. 
It  would  then  be  natural  for  Jason  to  seek  for  information  and  as- 
sistance from  a  person  so  lately  arrived  from  Colchos ;  and  to  confide 
in  his  nautical  talents,  although  it  might  not  have  been  politic  to 
have  entrusted  any  commaxid  to  one  so  nearly  related  to  the  monarch, 
whom  they  were  going  to  attack. — There  were  three  cities  named 
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T/iespier,  One  in  Boeeolia  built  by  Theapias,  the  son  of  Tlieutrias  '. 
Huother  in  Tiiessali/ ;  and  ii  third  in  Sardinia.  The  second  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  birtli  place  iA\l)gi(.s. 

Lat.  Ver.  10.5.  Visi  laude  ctiniinl  manifesto  in  luminc  Fauni,  l^-r. 
In  this  passage  Valerius  Flaceus  has  imitated  ApoUonius;  but  with 
that  s>enuine  judgment  of  genius,  which  is  called  true  Taste,  has 
conceived  a  ditferent  and  more  animated  application  of  the  circum- 
stances. The  Alexandrian  makes  all  the  Gods  and  Goddesses,  to- 
■gether  with  the  nymphs  and  Fauni,  behold  with  pleasure  the  sailing 
t>f  the  Argo.  Flaccns,  here,  describes  the  Fauni,  Dryads  and  Hiver 
deities  as  the  heralds  of  Juno,  inciting  the  inhabitants  of  Greece  to 
this  expedition,  by  whicli  means  he  elevates  tlje  action  by  rendering 
these  deities  not  merely  spectators  but  agents  in  it.  And,  again  at 
verse  49'J,  he  introduces  the  greater  Diviiiilics  1)eholding  the  course 
of  the  vessel,  while  Jove,  with  awful  digiiity,  explains  how  the  fate 
of  future  empires  depends  upon  the  opening  of  the  ocean  to  man- 
kind, 

Ver.  \'!5.—Tiriinthius.  A  name  for /fi?re!i/f5,  from  the  place 
of  his  birth,  near  the  river  Tuyns  in  the  Ftlaponnesus.  Argus  is 
called  the  Inachian  town  from  Inachus  the  tirst  king  of  the  Argives. 

I..at.  Ver.  110. — Geslat  Hijlas,  S^r .  This  beautiful  description  of 
the  youthful  companion  of  Hercules,  has  been  much  admired  by  all 
the  critics  and  imitated  by  Statins  in  Thebais  \  .  441. 

Audet  iter,  mao'nique  gequcns  vcsticria  mutat 
Hcroulis,  et  lartia  tjuannis  so  mole  tVrt-ntcm 
V^ix  curstt  tenor  etjnat  Hylas,  Leriiitaquc  toUens 
Anna,  sub  iugeuti  gaudct  sudare  pharetra. 

He  dared  the  journey,  and,  elate  in  hope, 
W'ould  with  the  steps  of  p-eat  Alcidcs  cope  : 
The  nii^^hty  hero  marched  with  shorter  stride, 
^\'hile  tender  H\Ias  lingered  from  i'.is  side; 
\VJio,  the  Lernaenn  arms,  deli»!;htcd,  hore  j 
Panting  beneath  the  quiver's  massy  store. 

Ver.  183.  Satiirnia.  Juno  so  called  from  her  father  Saturn, 
as  Jupiter  is  often  called  Saturnius.  Her  "  long  accustomed 
plaints"  are  well  known  to  every  reader  of  poetry  or  mjthology. 
Eurystheus  appointed  many  tasks  or  Labours  to  Hercules  :  he  was 
the  son  o{  Stkenelus  and  Archippc;    and  because  it  was  ordained  by 
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Themis  that  the  chllJ  first  Lorn  on  the  clay  destined  to  the  birtH 
of  Hercules  should  rule  all  other  mortals,  Juiio  hastened  the  nativi- 
ty of  Eiiri/sthetts,  and  thereb}'  gave  hiin  dominion  over  Hircides. 

Ver.  208. — Pallas  the  penciTs,  Sfc.  The  suiyects  of  the  paint- 
ings with  which  Valerius  has  supposed  the  Argo  to  be  adorned  are 
very  happily  chosen.  By  the  iirst  tiie  Argonauts  are  enronragcd  in 
their  undertaking,  since  they  are  shewn  the  alliance  between  one  of 
tlieir  confederates  and  a  goddess  of  the  ocean  :  in  the  other  they  are 
presented  with  a  representation  of  one  of  the  most  celebrated  con- 
tests of  antiquity,  in  which  many  of  themselves,  as  well  as  their  fa- 
thers were  concerned.  Peleiis  espoused  Thetis  the  daughter  of 
Ncreiis,  for  whom  Jupiter  and  Neptune  had  before  contended.  But 
when  Themis  prophesied  that  a  son  should  be  born  of  Thetis  who 
would  surpass  his  father  in  power,  Jupiter  is  said  to  have  desisted 
from  his  intended  espousals.  The  Lapithas  were  a  people  of 
Thessaly,  who  first  reduced  horses  to  obedience.  Hence  Virgil 
iu  the  Georgics  Frwiia  Petethronii  Lapithce,  ^-c.  The  famous  conr 
tention  between  the  Centaurs  and  l.apitlue  arose  at  the  marriage 
of  Perithous  with  Hippodamia. 

It  IS  probable  that  Valerius  took  the  idea  of  the  ornaments  of 
the  Argo  from  Hesiod's  shield  of  Hercules  or  from  Homer's  shield  of 
Achilles.  But  instead  of  the  more  general  picture  of  Hymenaal 
rites,  our  author  has  selected  the  marriage  of  Peleus  and  Thetis  a* 
more  appropriate  to  his  subject.  In  the  ' AaizU  "HpcsKXeaj  the  dolphins 
are  thus  beautifully  described,  and  t'laccus  seems  to  have  had  thes^ 
lines  immediately  in  his  recollection  ; 

YloXKoi  yi  ^ev  a^j.^.ttrnv  uvT^ 

In  the  mid-stream  innumi'rous  dol{>Liiis  play. 

Dart  tliro'  the  waves  ami  seize  ttieir  fiiiiiy  prey; 

Now  here,  now  there,  they  softly  seem  to  g'lide, 

Then  hound  refulgent  on  the  raimie  tide. 

Two,  ill  briglit  sih  cr,  breathe  forth  sparkling  showers, 

As  each,  tyi'annic,  the  mute  race  devours  : 

In  shoals  of  brass,  the  silent  fishes  flow. 

And  paul  and  struggle  ueaj-  the  ruthless  foe. 
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111  till?  contention  hetween  tlie  Cctilaurs  and  the  Lapitha;  IIcsio4 
h;is  the  following  liu.'s  ;  wliiili,  if  I'/acciis  reeollecltd,  he  lialli  very 
mmh  inipioved'by  adliLsiiig  more  clo=ely  to  the  descri[)tion  given  by 
Ovid. 

Silxcr  tliniisdvrs,  in  «:irliki  linnds  tlioy  hold 
Tlioir  lK;'.m\  jiviliiis  ui-mjl.t  in  polislicd  gold: 
As  if  iili^o,  Willi  fury  t'.H'y  coiiCii'l, 
Aiid  spcors  aud  lances  in  llie  tumuli  Wend. 

Vero  '215. — Her  follow  Panope  and  Dotofair 
Ami  (lalatea,  S^'c. 
Panope,  Doto,  and  CiulaUa  were  three  Nereids,  dauf^hters  of  Nere,: 
us  and  Doris.  The  story  of  Aois  and  Galatea  is  too  well  known  to 
need  repetition  in  this  place.  The  allusion  is  particularly  directed 
to  tiie  nth  Idylliuiu  of  Theocritus;  in  which  it  is  said  that  Polyphe- 
juns,  the  Cyclops 

'AXX   iAoai;  uan.aii  ayciro  ^l  irasxa  ita.^t^ya,. 
noX>.a  xi  Tai  ot£{  woli  TiiyXio*  avTai  iiT>i»6o> 

AvTij  tTZ   'a'iov^  /.ctTtrcc-'Kcro  tp'jy.toitjaiii 
*E|   a£?,   &C. 

he,  not  with  roses,  nor  with  ruddy  frnit. 
Nor  fond  cndearina;  gifts  cxpivssed  his  love, 
But  in  iifinicions  fury,  vague  aud  wild  I 
Oft  friMU  the  vivdaut  pastures  would  his  (lock 
Stray  totheir  pens  uutcndcd,  while  he  lay, 
Louj::  after  s«h-^'et,  ou  the  H«;edy  heach. 
His  aiid  cheeks,  all  sickly  and  cousumed, 
Singing  his  Galatea. 

Ver.  2-5. — Mount  Pholoij.     A  moiiutain  of  Thessaly. 

Ver.  G40. — The  sov  of.TLxon.  Our  author  loses  no  opportunity  to 
introduce  soir.e  trait  of  the  character  of  his  principal  personage.  Ja- 
son is  rather  thoughtful  than  rash  ;  inoredeteriuiiicd  than  enterpriz- 
ing:  he  is  intrepid,  but  he  docs  not  act  before  he  deliberates.  He  is 
a  younger  Ulysses  ;  and  we  are  not  surprised  if  his  caution  sometimes 
degenerates  into  cunning,  and  his  spirit  of  entcrprize  into  artifice. 
This,  in  surveying  society,    we  shall  perceive  to  be  often  the  case ; 
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and  ill  drawing  a  hero,  our  author  does  not  forget  that  he  is  drawing 
a  man. 

Ver.  947. — Him  from  his  father's  anxions  arms,  Sj-i:.  It  must  be 
acknowledged  that  tiie  character  of  Jason  contains  many  traits  of 
duplicity  :  our  author  seems  aware  that  tlie  man  whose  principal 
actions  are  to  depend  on  enchantment  and  the  assistance  of  a  woman  ; 
who  purchases  his  safety  by  treacherous  assassination:  and  whose 
whole  life,  as  it  is  related  in  mythology,  seems  a  tissue  of  artful 
rather  than  magnanimous  actions,  was  not  to  be  made  a  model  of 
perfection.  Human,  not  ideal  nature,  should  be  the  object  of  the 
poet.  Homer  has  no  such  monstrous  delineation  as  a  perfect  liuman 
character,  antl  we  admire  the  jEneas  of  \'irgil  more  in  his  faults 
than  his  piety.  Apolloiiius  seems  desirous  to  elevate  his  hero  above 
his  actions:  but  the  attempt  is  vain:  our  knowledge  of  human 
nature  rejects  the  ideal  lieing,  and  we  shudder  at  a  good  man  com- 
mitting so  much  evil.  Valerius  Flaccus  makes  his  hero  intrepid  but 
cunning:  he  digniiies  him  with  authority  and  courage;  but  gives 
him  artihce,  pride,  and  the  desire  of  revenge.  He  does  not  want  a 
great,  or  a  good  man,  but  ihe 'principal  agent  in  an. enterprize,  in 
U'liich  foresight  and  prudence  sustained  by  resolution,  must  be  more 
necessary  and  more  natural  than  exalted  and  romantic  magnanimity. 
Mr.  Preston,  who,  in  the  preface  and  notes  to  his  translation  of 
Apolloiiius  Rhodius,  seems  determined  to  throw  the  poem  of  Valerius 
Flaccus  into  the  scale  of  contempt,  certainly  lesse.is  the  estimate  of 
his  own  critical  abilities  in  the  following  sentence.  "  Valerius  Flaccus 
"  deprives  Acastus  of  the  praise  of  generosity  and  courage,  and  de- 
"  grades  the  character  of  Jason,  his  hero,  by  an  imi)utation  of  mean  ar- 
"  tilice,  and  delilierate  malice;  for  he  makes  the  leader  prevail  on  his 
"  companion  to  join  him,  by  earnest  solicitations,  and,  in  some  niea- 
"  sure  to  trepan  him  on  board  ;  and  he  ascribes  the  anxiety  oi"  Jason, 
"  to  enrol  Acastus  among  his  followers,  not  to  friendship,  or  a  real 
"  wish  for  his  assistance,  so  much,  as  to  a  principle  of  revenge  and 
"  malice,  a  desire  of  wounding  the  heart  and  paternal  feelings  of 
"  Pelias,  by  drawing  the  son  to  sliare  the  dangers  of  the  perilous 
"  voyage  ordained  by  the  father."  Mr.  P.  does  not  here  perceive 
that  the  Jason  of  Valerius  Flaccus  is  not  a  mere  paper  figure  cut  out 
for  a  romance,  but  a  human  being ;  and  not  the  best  of  a  race  which 
abounds  not  in  those  that  are  good.  Surely  Acastus  instead  of  being 
deprived  of  the  praise  of  generosity  and  courage,  is  furnished  with  a 
pretence  for  leaving  his  parent  and  uniting  himself,  contrary  to  his 
filial  duty,    with  the  victim   of  his  father's   hatred.      The  emotions 
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excited  by  the  artful  speech  of  Jason,  increase  rather  than  diminish 
our  affection  for  Acastus  :  \vc  admire  the  warmth  ofyoutliin  the  one, 
while  we  do  not  condemn,  what  Mr.  P.  calls,  the  treachery  of  the 
other,  because  we  are  conscious  that  both  are  correctly  natnral; 
and  because  we  cannot  but  acknowledi^e  that,  it  the  paternal 
feeiino^s  of  .such  a  wretch  as  I'elias  can  be  roused,  they  deserve  to 
participate  in  the  pangs  which  he  inflicts  on  so  many  parents. 

Ver.  254. — Jove's  thunder-hearer.  It  is  remarked  by  one  of 
the  coniinentators  (Ludovicus  (^irrio)  that  this  omen  resembles  that 
in  the  twelfiii  book  of  the  i*tlneid,  where  Juturna  deceives  the  Hutilj 
■with  a  false  augury, 

Namiiue  volans  riibri  fiih  us  Jovis  ales  in  arlliiA, 
I.itoi-ias  a2;itjbat  avis,  tnrlKiuiinu'  simaiiti'in 
As^iiiis  aiijjeri :  sul'ito  cuin  lapsus  a<l  iinfias 
Cyciium  fxcelleHtnii  i>(fiilnis  rapit  imi>ru!iuf.  uncis, 
Arrfxerc  aiiimos  It  ili :  cuuctaiiuc  vaUun  s 
(JonvPrtnat  clamorc  fii;;am  (miraliilc  visa) 
^'Etheraqiic  obscurant  |icimis,  bo^t^'nll|uc  per  auras 
Tactu  luilie  |irfiuuiit :  lioiicr  vi  viitus  <t  ips') 
Pomltrc  lUI'uit,  |)r,pdaiiiqiie  fx  iinguibiis  ales 
Pn.jccit  fluvio,  ptnitiisque  in  luiiiila  fugit. 

For,  suililcn,  hi  the  fury  trarts  abdvr, 
/Appears  in  poin]>,  lU'  imperial  bird  i,t  Jove  : 
A  pbimp  of  fowl  ho  spies,  that  swim  thi-  lakes; 
And  o'er  tlieir  heads  liis  souncUn'.;  pinions  shakes. 
Then  stoopins  on  the  fairest  of  the  train, 
In  his  strong'  talons  triis.sed  a  silver  swan. 
Th'  Italians  wonder  at  th'  \u)usual  sight ; 
But  while  he  lags,  and  labours  in  liis  flight, 
Behold  the  dastarfl  fowl  return  anew  ; 
And  with  united  force  the  foe  puiouc  : 
Clamorous  around  the  royal  hawk  they  fiy. 
And  tbick'uinj  in  a  cloud,  o'ershade  the  sky  ; 
They  cuff,  they  scratch,  they  cross  his  airy  course  j 
N(u-  can  th'  incumbered  bird  sustain  their  force  : 
But  lex'd  and  vanqiiish'd  drops  the  ponderous  prey ; 
And,  lightened  of  his  burthen,  wings  his  wav- 

Drvden'b  Trans!. 

Ver.  9,69. — Canthus,  Telamon,  ^-c.     These  are  Argonauts.     See 
the  catalogue  commencing  with  verse  5-14, 

Ver.  280. — What  various  nations,  ^-c.    The  chorus  of  the  second 
act  of  Seneca's  Medea  concludes  with  a  prophecy  of  the  distpveri^ 
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wliicli  may  be  made  by  future  uavigators.  This  the  Spanish  Jesuits 
interpreted  to  be  a  prediction  of  the  discovery  of  America  by  the 
seamen  of  Spain  under  Columbus,  thus  predicted  by  a  poet  whof 
was  a  native  of  Spain.  Abraham  Ortelius,  also,  (according  to  Far- 
naby)  declares  that  this  sentence  is  not  to  be  taken  with  a  reference 
to  that  unknown  world  mentioned  by  Plato  in  the  Phscdo,  but 
rather  to  the  discovery  of  America  by  the  Spaniards.  The  words  of 
Seneca  are 

Vcnient  annis 

Serula  sevis,  quihus  Occ:inus 

Vincula  rerum  laxet,  et  ino'ens 

Pateat  tftihis,  Tipbysque  uo^'iys 

Detogat  orbcs,  iiec  sit  tcrris 

I  lima  Tbule. 

The  time  'mid  distant  ages  sliall  arrive, 

AVlicu  (_)c(;an  sliall  expand  liis  faritiest  ^'atcs 

To  all  the  nations,  and  disjday  a  iamJ, 

\Vide  spread  with  shores  immense :   A  Tiphys  then 

Sliall,  with  boht  prow  discover  a  new  world. 

And  Thnle  shall  no  lon»er  b?  to  man 

'I'be  farthest  limit  of  the  verdant  Earth. 

Ver.  GC)5. — Sun/t  at  his  voice  the  Mivyev.  After  reciting  the 
liatnes  of  the  companions  of  Jason,  Hyginus  says.  "  All  these  were 
"  called  Minyuc,  either  because  most  of  them  were  the  offspring  of 
"  the  daughters  of  Minyas,  or  because  Clyniene*  the  mother  of 
"  Jason  was  a  daughter  of  Minyas." 

"  The  associates  of  Jason  were  ca.lled  J.Iinyae,  either  from  the 
"  lands  of  that  name  belonging  to  the  lohliiaiis,  or  because  many 
'•  of  the  descendants  of  Minyas  united  themselves  to  Jason ;  or 
"  else  because  one  of  the  Minyeides  was  the  maternal  grandmother 
"  ofJaion."  Servius  as  quoted  by  Fo4'42i(*. 

Lat.  V'er.  1S4. — At  ihicis  imperils,  SjC  This  description  of  the 
launching  of  the  Argo  is  short  but  animated.  Let  it  be  compared 
with  that  of  Apoilonius,  where  much  of  the  poetry  evaporates  in 
tedious  detail.  A  poet  seizes  prominent  incidents,  and  leaves  mecha- 
nical descri[)tion  to  the  engineer. 

Ver.  ."300. — And  Orpheus  striken,  Sfc,  Of  Or|)heus  soaie  men- 
tion has  been  made  in  the  preface  :  see  also  note  at  verse  554.       In 


*  Clymenc  was  tlie  mother  of  Alcimede,  who  was  the  mother  of  Jason. 
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the    Argonautica   attributed    to    Orpheus,    the  Argo  is    launched 
by   the  power  of  his   melody. 

Ver.  SOO. — Glaiiciis.  Glaucus  a  deity  of  the  Ocean.  His 
trausforniatiou  from  a  simple  tishevinan  to  a  aea-diviuity  is  related 
in  the  13th  book  of  the  Metanioq)hoses. 

Ver.  3'27. — Then  lo  !  by  all  tli'  inspiring  god  possessed.  The 
description  of  the  inspired  Sibi/l  in  the  sixth  jEneid  probably  led 
our  author  to  this  line  deliaeutioii  of  an  inspired  prophet.  Virgil 
throughout  that  book,  surpasses  all  his  other  compositions,  and  bids 
dehauce  to  imitation.  How  exquisitely  terrific  is  the  following  pas- 
sage : 

Vrnlum  frat  ail  liiiicii,  Ciim  virgo  :   Poscore  fata 

Teiiipiis,  ait :    Dells,  eccc,  Df  us.     Cui  lalia  fauti 

Ante  forfs,  stiliitu  iioii  viiUus,  noii  co\vr  uijus, 

Non  coiupta?  nianseve  romse  :  sotl  perlvis  aulielum, 

-Et  rabic  fora  curtia  tunient ;  iiiajorquo  vidcri, 

^'*-'c  luortale  sonaus ;   atHata  (st  iiumiiie  t^uaudu 

Jam  propiore  Dei. 

Now  to  tlio  mouth  they  coiuc  ;  aloud  slic  cries, 

This  is  the  time,  enquire  your  it'stinics. 

He  eomes,  behoW  the  god  !     Thus  wliiie  she  said, 

(And  shivering"  at  the  sacred  entry  staid) 

Her  colour  cliangej,  her  face  wa.s  not  the  same, 

And  hollow  groans  from  her  deep  spirit  came. 

Her  hair  stood  up ;  convulsive  rage  possessed 

Her  trembling  limbs,  and  heaved  her  labouring  breast. 

Greater  than  human  kind  she  seemed  to  look: 

And  with  an  accent,  more  than  mortal,  spoke. 

Her  staring  eyes  with  sparkling  fury  rowl; 

When  all  the  god  came  rushing  on  her  soul. 

Dry  den's  Transl. 

Flaems  without  directly  imitating  his  great  predecessor,  has  endea- 
voured to  express  those  terrors  which  must  fill  the  imagination  of 
any  poet,  in  reading  the  description  of  the  Sibyl  and  her  ensuing 
prophecy  :  he  has  caught,  rather  than  conceived,  the  idea  of  a 
prophet  possessed  by  the  divinity,  and  giving  vent  to  the  prophetic 
spirit :  he  has  less  grandeur  ;  less  imposing  awe  ;  less  solemn  laag- 
nificence  ;  but  he  still  raises  our  terror  and  astonishment ;  and  in  the 
dark  enunciation  of  future  events,  he  possesses  more  shadowy  pic- 
ture, though  not  the  deep  and  masterly  outline  of  Virgil, 
3  A 
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Lat.Ver.  194. — O  qui  sptimantia  nulu,  Sfc^  Many  antliors  hare 
been  desirous  of  imitating  that  passage  in  Homer  where  the  nod  of 
Jupiter  is  described  with  so  much  sublimity. 

He  spoke,  and  awful  bends  his  saMe  brows ; 
Shakes  liis  ambrosial  curls,  and  gives  the  nod ; 
The  stamp  of  fate,  and  sanction  of  a  god  : 
High  Heaven  with  trembling,  the  dread  signal  took. 
And  all  Oljmpus  to  the  centre  shook. 

Pope's  Tiansl. 

RolHn  observes  that  Virgil,  Ovid,  and  Horace  seem  to  liave  di- 
vided these  three  lines  oF  Homer  among  them.  "  Virgile  s'en  est 
"  tenu  au  signe  de  tete  ;  Ovid  u  ragitation  des  cheveux,  et  Horace 
"  au  luovement  des  sourcils." 

Flaccus  in  this  passage  ascribes  the  nod  to  Neptune,  and  con- 
fines the  eftects  of  it  to  the  ocean.  In  the  third  book  lie  introdu- 
ces the  calm  and  pacific  power  of  this  awful  signal  of  Jupiter  with 
great  magnificence. 

Tnm  pater  omnipotens  tempus,  jam  rrge  peremto, 
Fleclere  fala  ratus,  miseiasque  abrumpere  pugtias ■, 
Supremam  celcravit  opem :  uutnque  scrcno 
fntonnit :  quern  Nocte  satie,  qneni  (urbidus  horret 
ArmipotenS.    Tone  porta  trucis  coil  infcra  belli. 

(The  monarch  slain)  th'Almighlji  Father  straight 
Perceives  it  time  to  chang'e  the  course  of  Fate  ; 
trom  wretched  strife  the  bands  confused  release, 
And  hasten  the  conclusive  hours  of  peace. 
With  nad  serene  he  thunders  tlno'  the  skies, 
That  noil,  which  every  child  of  darkness  flies. 
That  nod,    which  turbid  Mars,  .-ibhon-ent,  knows  I 
Instant,  the  infernal  g'ates  of  slaughter  close  ', 

Ver.  3I0. — Then  thus  the  Father  of  the  reaves  adores.  Tliis  ad- 
dress to  Neptune  is  finely  conceived  and  far  surpasses  that  in  Apol/o~ 
tiius,  where  Jason,  on  the  same  occasion,  prays  to  Apollo  fop 
protection,  Apollonius  in  insisting  upon  the  oracles  of  PAaiiM*  as 
the  causes  of  the  voyage,  renders  its  accomplishment  the  work  of 
fate  and  thereby  lessens  the  courageous   spirit  of  its  adventurers; 
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Nvhile  Flfi'ccus  in  making  Jason  ascrilie  it  to  tl-.e  rownrdly  intcrprefa» 
tioii  of  those  oracles  by  Pel, as,  not  only  prcservt-s  the  intert'sting 
idea  of  euterprize,  but  leaves  all  the  diti'icultics  of  the  ocean  to  be 
surmounted  by  his  heroes. 

Lat.  Ver.  20'2. — Ilium  ego.  Flaccus  has  been  admired  for  the 
artful  eloquence  of  ihe  speeches  and  prayers,  which  he  has  put 
into  the  uioutli  of  Jason.  Tliis  address  to  Neptune  is  natural, 
ilelicate,  and  interesting.  The  Ilium  ego — is  a  fine  instance  of  the 
expression  of  repressed  feeling;  it  is  certainly  an  imitation  of  the 
Qiios  ego — in  the  lirst  book  of  the  ^neid  ;  but  there  the  tiireat  and 
not  the  anger  is  repressed.  The  suilden  break  of  the  sentence  in 
Virgil,  shews  only  the  impatience  of  Neptune  to  (juiet  the  storm; 
but  here  contempt  and  indignation  are  stifled,  out  of  respect  to  the 
Deity  who  is  addressed.  The  hero  is  raided,  and  his  enemy,  Pctias, 
is  proportionably  sunk  in  the  estimation  of  the  reader.  In  the 
canlando  lu  ilium?  of  tlie  third  Etlogue,  which  has  been  ([noted  as 
similar  to  the  Quos  ego,  the  word  vicisli  is  simply  understood,  and 
the  expression  of  contempt  would  uot  be  lessened  by  supplying  it. 
Flaccus  uses  this  tigure  with  great  advantage  to  express  impatience 
in  the  sixth  book,  where  Medores,  on  seeing  his  brother  slaip  by 
Castor,  exclaims  to  the  gods,  as  he  attacks  the  victor, 

Hunc — age  '. — rel  cseso  comitrm  me  reildite  fratri ! 
Him — quick  1 — or  give  me  to  my  brother's  corse  ! 

Ver.  343. — Why  with  green  reeds  doth  beauteous  Hylas  braid. 
Cui  nun  dictus  Hylas  puer  '?  ^V'ho  has'  not  heard  of  Hylas  ^  exclaims 
Virgil  at  the  conunencement  of  the  third  book  of  the  Georgics.  His 
story  is  too  well  known  to  need  repetition.  The  Idyl  of  Theocritus, 
in  which  the  rape  of  this  lovely  boy  by  the  nymphs  of  a  fountain  is 
described,  is  among  the  most  esteemed  of  his  productions, 

AtiTui  d     Hpax?^r,t  sti  afE^yEt  TEXa^c^'f^,    &C. 

080x^.18  "TXas  E;?.   13. 

One  grassy  turf  theit-  taiile.  Hexcules 
AVith  Tt'-lauion,  tlicir  bumble  supper  took; 
"While  Hylas  whose  bright  eurls,  of  yellow  hue. 
Flowed  o'er  his  foveliead,  with  an  ample  vase 
Of  ponderous  metal,  sought  a  limpid  stream. 
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Within  a  gentle  valley  lie  perceived 

A  bubbling-  fuiint;iin  :  round  it  numerous  bougbsf 

Shed  their  Ihi^U  shade  ;  the  fig-tree's  sii-arthy  leaves^ 

And  maiden-hair,  with  pendant  knots  of  green  ; 

Light  parsley  wavinf;  wide  its  slender  sprigs, 

And  many  a  herb,  luxuriant,  winding  round. 

In  the  mid-water  danced  the  sparkling  n\inphs. 

Fair  Euuica,  and,  with  the  apple's  bloom, 

Blithe  IMalis,  and  Nycliea,  whose  fond  eyes, 

Unclosed,  for  ever  watch  the  steps  of  spring. 

Scarce  had  the  beauteous  youth  dipped  his  hi?  urn 

Within  the  gurgling  waves,  when  all  the  nymphs 

Seized  on  his  snow-y  hand  ;  for  all  their  souls 

Burnt  with  wild  ardour  fiu'  the  Argive  boy. 

As  some  bright  star  that  long  o'er-hung  the  main 

Drops  all  at  once  from  heaven,  and,  rapid,  sinks, 

Extinguished  in  the  billo«s,  so  beneath 

The  shaded  waters  sunk  the  lovely  youth. 

The  voice  of  one  exclaiming  to  the  ciew, 

"  Resume,  resume  your  oars  ;  tlie  favouring  wind 

*'  Pants  in  your  sluggish  .sails,"  was  heard  afar : 

But  the  enraptured  nymphs,  with  tender  words. 

And  kisses,  and  embraces,^  on  their  knees. 

Soothed  and  consoled  the  boy. 

In  the  sixth  Eclogue  of  Virgil  this  incident  is  beautifully  described^ 
but  I  do  not  recollect  that  any  of  his  commeutatois  have  t;iken  no- 
tice of  that  wonderful  imitation  of  an  echo,  by  (he  shortennig  of  the 
second  syllable  of  Hyla  in  the  repetition  or  the  word.  To  produce 
this  effect,  the  poet  takes  advantage  of  a  GrecLsm  in  shortening,  but 
not  suppressing  a  vowel  before  another. 

His  adjungit  Ilylan  nauta?  quo  fonte  relictum 
Clamassent:  ut  Hi/lij,  /i(yto  omne  sonaret. 

In  the  following  line  which  occurs  in  the  third  book  of  this  poem, 
Flaccus  is  said  to  have  imitated  the  foregoing  verse  of  Virgil. 

Rursus  Hylun,  et  rursus  tlylan  per  longa  reclamat 
Avia. 

But  he;-e  the  exclamations  of  Hercules  are  marked  by  their  long 
and  deep  repetition  of  monotonous  sound.  Flaccus  has  a  different 
intention  from  Virgil  ;  presents  a  very  different  picture  which  ir 
equally  accurate;  and,  in  spite  of  verbal  criticism,  may  clain-j 
the  meed  of  poetic  diction,  independent  of  his  attachment  to  his 
great  predecessor. 
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Ver.  3Gl. — But  when  the  strain  P/iirheian  Idmon.  It  is  ahnost 
unnecessary  to  rcinavk  the  beautiful  contrast  which  the  mild  ntid 
consoling  Itlmon  preseiits  to  the  terrific  strain  oi  Mopsns.  The  ^kill 
of  the  poet  is  clearly  flenionstralile  iu  this,  and  in  his  introduction 
of  the  pathetic  forebodings  of  death,  which  the  propiiet  observes 
amid  the  flames.  The  eneourageu'ent  he  gives  to  his  companions, 
lie  cannot  partake:  the  embraces  of  the  friends  whom  they  are  quit- 
ting and  to  whicli  he  incites  them,  are  to  be  his  last  eudjraces  of 
his  friends  : — the  recollection  of  this  overpowers  him,  and  while  he 
inspires  his  associates  with  tliat  hope  which  he  cannot  partake,  he 
bursts  into  tears  I 

Lat.  Ver.  155. — Siimmn  tirciirrens  rerlice  Chiron.  The  beauty 
of  this  passage  ref|uires  no  comment:  it  is  true  to  Nature,  and  lie 
who  reads  must  feel.  liurman  remarks  an  aaachronism  ni  maknig 
Achilles  in  existence  before  the  Argonantic  expedition,  who  was 
scarcely  more  than  a  youth  at  the  Trojan  war :  but  to  set  ai;y  of  the 
ancient  poets,  except  Homer,  right  in  chronology  and  geography 
would  be  an  endless  task,  without  the  profit  of  iinpiovcmeiit. 
Chiron,  the  Centaur,  was  the  offh()ring  of  Saturn  and  Phili/rti. 
Being  wounded  a<'cidently  by  one  of  the  poisoned  arrows  of  Ilircii- 
les  as  that  hero  pursued  some  other  C!eiitaurs  to  his  residence  at 
Malaea,  he  desired  to  relinquish  his  immortality  ;  and  was  transfer- 
red to  the  Zodiac,  where  he  forms  the  sign  of  Sagittarius.  He  was 
tutor  to  many  gods  and  heroes;  and  is  said  to  have  taught  Apollo 
music,  Esculapius  medicine,  and  Hercules  astronomy.  "  Sir  Isaac 
"  Newton  reckons  Chiron  the  Centaur  the  first  who  formed  the  stars 
•'  into  constellations,  about  the  tune  o(  the  Argonantic  Expedition, 
*'  or  soon  after  ;  and  that  the  several  forms  or  Asterisms  were,  as  it 
*'  were,  so  many  symbolical  histories  or  memorials  of  Persons  and 
*'  things  remarkable  in  that  atfair.  Thus  /tries  the  Ram,  is  coni- 
*'  memorated  for  his  golden  Jleece,  and  was  made  the  first  of  the 
*'  signs,  being  the  ensign  of  the  ship  in  which  Phryxns  fled  to  Col- 
"  chis.  Taurus,  the  bull  with  brazen  hoofs  tamed  liy  Jason  ;  Cie-i 
"  mini,  the  twins,  viz  Castor  and  Pollux,  tv/o  of  the /Irgonants ; 
"  the  ship  Argo  and  Hi/drus,  the  dragon,  inc.,  which  alt  manifestly 
•'  relate  to  the  aftairs  of  that  expedition,  which  happened  about 
•'  forty  or  fifty  years  after  Solomon's  death. 

Martin's  Philosop.  Biit. 

Both  ApoUonius  and  Orpheus  have  mentioned  this  introduction 
of  Achilles  to  the  Argonauts  and  to  his  father  Peleus.  But  perhaps 
jieither  of  them   can   be  said  to  equal  this  passage  of  our  author,  ill 
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which  paternal  affection  and  infantile  ardour  are  exquisitely  depict- 
ed. ApoUoiiius  is  very  succint ;  and  trusts  nnich  more  to  his  versi- 
hcation,  than  to  his  expression  of  sentiment :  Orpheus  possesses  a 
dignified  simplicity,  and  a  warmth  of  sensibility,  which  I  would  fain 
pourtray  to  tlie  reader  in  the  following  translation. 

Then  sacred  morninsf,  from  the  eastern  main 

Uprising-,  with  celestial  hands  nnveil'd 

The  misty  sliores  :  siiffnsed  with  purple  blush 

Anrora  tiod  the  golden  bordeieil  clouds. 

And  lifted  hi^h  the  renovated  light, 

The  joy  of  gods  and  men  !— Pelion  appealed 

Full  on  onr  eonise:   his  wood-envellop'd  sides. 

His  crags  and  lofty  rocks,  his  \apoury  height, 

Tinged  with  pale  radiance.     Thither  Tiphys  steered 

X\  ith  helm  direct,  and  bade  the  slackened  oais, 

impel  the  Argo  towards  the  sloping  coast. 

M'e  touch  the  beach  ;  quick  o'er  the  vessel's  side 

Thrust  the  broad  plank,  and  seek  the  friendly  strand, 

Ilerr!,  as  the  heroic  Minyae  rest  their  limbs 

On  the  soft  verdure,  Peleus  thus  addressed 

The  loitering  throng:  "  My  friends,  do  ye  behold 

^'  Thit  shadowy  hill,  projecting  its  green  height 

From  the  grey  hollow,  where  yon  mountain  parts 

His  double  summit  ?     Thither  Chiron  dwells. 

In  the  rude  arches  of  a  mossy  cave  : 
I'  Chiron  most  just  of  all  the  Centaur  host. 

Who  Piiidns  or  mouut  Pholoe  frequent. 
"  Justice  he  studies,  and  I  hat  godlike  art, 
"  That  quells  the  venomed  force  of  dire  disease: 

The  lyre  of  Hermes,  and  the  rich-toned  chord, 

With  which  Apollo  strmig  h.is  sounding  lute, 
f  "  He,  with  aerial  quill,  melodious,  sweeps. 

"  Nor  less  with  winning  eloquence  he  shews 
"  What  mortals  owe  to  Justice;  what  the  due 
"  That  social  order  gives  and  claims  from  man. 
"  So  great  his  n;une  that  silvery  Thetis  took 
"  Our  new-bcrn  infant  in  her  snowy  arms, 
"  And,  Pelion's  sides  ascending,  bore  the  child 
"  To  Chiron's  cav  rn ;  who,  with  tender  care, 
"  She  knew  would  nourish,  cultivate  and  love 
"  The  darling  charge.     So  near  the  spot,  my  friends, 
"  Forgive  me,  if  1  long  to  see  my  boy  ! 
"  Say,  shall  we  seek  the  cave,  and  there  observe, 
"  W'Yiai  generous  habit,  what  display  of  mind, 
"  What  g'o«-  of  spirit  mai-ks  his  infant  years 
"  With  aident  promise  ?"    Ton  ards  the  winding  path 
Tended  his  anxious  footsteps  as  he  sp.ike. 
We  followed ;  and  arriving  at  the  cktc, 
Hollow  and  vast,  we  saw  the  Centaur  lie 
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Before  his  thi  esliold  on  a  mossy  conch  ; 

His  shouliit-rs  irstin?  'sraiiist  the  jut  tins  rock, 

IVhile  his  flict  hoofs  auil  all  the  urini-horsi' 

Wire  stntihcil  on  verdant  be  r!)!ijc.     By  his  side. 

The  son  of  TUetis,  yotir.j  Pelldps,  stood, 

%Vith  liiht  hand  sweijHi'S  the  resoimding  chords  ; 

M'hile  ChiroM,  i;azins;  on  him  as  he  played, 

Scarcely  lestraiiird  his  joy.     A^'llO,  when  he  saw 

The  heroic  hand  of  ]irincis  near  his  T'ate, 

Rose  U|>  to  meet  them,  and  with  glad  embrace, 

VVelcomcil  their  coming;.     Then  the  feast  jii-epared. 

Fnmi  pnrple  tla£;ons  flowed  the  rosy  streams  : 

Anil  haviiij  strewn  the  humble  seals  with  Ixnijhs, 

He  bade  ns  sit.      And  now  the  pleiiteons  fare 

In  rirsiic  dishes  heaped  the  ;renerons  board: 

The  flesh  of  hunted  boars  and  agile  deer. 

Then  grateful  g;oblets  of  celtslial  wine 

He  placed  before  ns,  till  the  mind  itself 

Glowed  conscious  of  the  exliiliratinjj  powers 

Tliat  blest  tlie  table.     Tben  -Hpplausive  hands, 

AV'itb  jovial  clamovir,  calletl  on  ine  to  vie 

^\'ith  Chiron  in  the  melody  of  sonef. 

i  hesitated,  and  the  crimson  blusli, 

PeiTasive,  mantled  o'er  my  burning  check. 

That  I,  a  youth,  should  emulate  the  sage  ; 

Till  he  himself  besought  me,  and  began 

The  soft  contention  of  alternate  strains. 

The  Centaur  first,  with  loud  symphonious  touch, 

Awoke  the  ivory-  lyre,  which  the  fond  hands 

Of  young  Achilles,  eager  to  attend. 

Delighted  brought.     He  sung  the  dire  defeat, 

^Vhen  in  unequal  war  the  Centaurs  fell, 

Betore  the  Lapithae  ; — expiring  fell ! 

How  when  inflamed  with  maddening  wine  they  nished 

Against  Alcidfs,  'till  the  hollow  caves 

Around  mount  Pholoe  hov/led  with  their  dis'^race. 

Tben,  after  him,  in  turn,  the  lyre  1  took. 

And  poured  mellifiaent  descant  from  my  lips. 

'Twas  then  my  mind  conceived  the  awful  byma 

Of  shadowy  Chaos  and  of  vacant  Night : 

\\'hat  time  the  great  eternal  essence,  Love, 

Almighty  I   fii-st  of  beings  !  thro'  the  void 

Called  forth  the  mingling  elemental  fomis. 

The  eoncave  pole,  with  its  astonished  fires, 

Kose  trembling:  the  vast  earth  and  the  deep  sea. 

Each  with  its  own  appointed  forms  of  life  ! 

I'or  Love,  in  all  the  fullness  of  design, 

Came  forth  with  wisdom  to  create  all  things 

And  to  divide  whate'er  it  did  create 

In  kinds  (Ustintt,  and  destined  to  their  place. 

Then  sang  I  .Saturn,  awful,  just,  severe  : 

And  how  tremendous  Jove,  with  thunder  arjjjed, 
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Obtained  the  imperial  sceptre  of  the  heavens. 
Tlie  sons  of  eaitli  I  sang  :  tlie  league  of  gods  : 
Impetuous  Bacclius,  vchemeut  in  war. 
And  the  dire  actions  of  tlio  Giant-host. 
M'ith  these,  the  origin  of  man  I  san^, 
^Vhile  thro*  the  >'ocal  cavern  swelled  the  notes, 
And  the  soft  throlibings  of  the  trembling  strings 
Kushed  thro'  the  open  hall,  and  filled  the  air 
"With  wai'cs  of  melody.     The  lol'ty  heights 
Of  Pelion  bent  astonished  at  the  Sound: 
The  bollow  vale  thro'  all  its  shadowy  wood, 
^^"ith  murmuring  wonder,  shook  its  heavy  boughs^ 
.■Vnd  the  hiub  oaks,  attracted,  rent  the  earth, 
Tpheaving  their  deep  rmils  :   the  savage  herd, 
M'ith  softened  bowl  submissive  crouched  around: 
The  harsh  ar.d  shrieking  rock,  with  jarring  tones, 
.Slid  in  loose  fragments  :  while  the  feathered  birds, 
Flockfd  to  tbe  Centaur's  cave,  their  nests  forgot, 
Dropping  their  flagging  wings  with  wild  delight. 
C'liirou  himscltj  transported  with  the  song, 
fi-ized  aU-a.stonished, — smote  his  tremulous  hands, 
.4nd  struck  the  sounding  earth  with  restless  hoof. 
.At  length  with  urgent  orders  Tiphys  came, 
.And  summoned  al!  the  IVlinyae  to  the  bark. 
Then  ceased  my  song.     The  princely  heroes  rose. 
Am!  each  risnmed  his  helm  and  beamy  spcaiT 
T  hen  Peleus,  in  liis  fond  paternal  arms 

Infolds  bis  boy - * 

The  gift  Achilles  witb  delight  received 

And  smiled  thro'  all  hip  tears.     Tlie  Centaur  then 

Across  my  shoulders  threw  a  panther's  hide. 

And  thus  the  honoured  gi\'er  doubly  graced 

The  hospitable  present.     From  the  cave 

\Ve_ straight  tU'iKirted,  while  the  Centaur  raised 

iVis  venerable  bands  tow  ards  the  heavens. 

And  standing  on  a  consecrated  mound, 

Implored  the  gods  ttt  bless  ns  with  success, 

To  giant  the  warrior-band  a  safe  return  ; 

And  called  down  glory  on  the  princes'  names, 

Refulgent,  beaming  on  their  latest  I'&ce. 

Ver.  430. — The  Tliracian  smote  his  dulcet  shell.  Scaliger  pre- 
fers the  theme  chosen  by  Flaccus  ibr  tlie  sotig  of  Orpheus,  to  that 
assigned  to  the  dlv  ne  bard  by  ApoUoniiis.  Flaccus  indeed  loses 
no  oj)portiinity  of  making  his  reader  perfectly  acquainted  witii  all 
the  ciicumstances  relative  to   the  expedition,  and  therefore,  what- 


*  Some  lines  are  wanting  here  in  the  original,   and  probably  they  contained 
that  beaautiful  scene  which  Valerius  Fluccus  has  so  well  imitated  or  supplied. 
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^ver  ftre  the  characteristics  of  those  odes,  which  have  descended  to  u3 
ill  the  name  of  Orpheus,  yet  we  may  very  well  suppose  that  he  was  not 
^o  attached  to  lis  Theology,  but  that  on  an  occasion  like  this,  he  could 
suit  Ills  subject  to  the  enterprize  which  the  Ar^^onauts  were  about  to 
undertake.  In  his  contention  with  Chiron,  which  I  have  translated 
from  the  Orphic  Argonantica  in  the  preceding  note,  tlie  origin  of 
the  universe  from  the  divine  Eiios,  is  excellently  suited  to  the  per- 
son to  whom  it  is  principally  addressed:  and  in  the  numerous  occa- 
sions, in  the  same  poem,  where  the  powers  of  Orpheus  are  rendered 
serviceable  to  the  general  cause,  we  find  his  song  always  suited  to 
the  incident.  In  insisting  that  the  Orphic  song  should,  in  this 
place,  be  selected  from  the  system  of  Cosmogony  which  Orpheus  is 
said  to  haVe  invented  and  promulgated,  Mr.  I'reston  shews  an  at- 
tachment to  his  author,  which  seems  to  savour  somewhat  more  of 
the  pedant,  than  the  poet.  Let  him  for  a  moment  consider  how 
little  interest  such  a  theme  could  possess  over  the  minds  of  the  hear- 
ers, at  a  moment,  when  their  own  great  enterprize  must  have  ab- 
sorbed their  thoughts  ;  while  the  subject  which  Flacciis  has  put 
into  the  lips  of  Orpheus  must  have  been  highly  gratifying  to  those, 
who  were  to  pass  the  same  seas  as  Phrixus  had  passed,  and  who  were 
to  obtain 'that  fleecfe  on  which  he  had  been  conveyed. 

Ver.  465. — The  vessel's  guardian  form.  Our  author  has  pre- 
pared us  for  this  vision  of  the  Argo,  in  the  second  verse  of  the  poem; 
where  he  calls  the  vessel  yh<j(/ica;H  rattm.  The  appearance  of  the 
tutelary  form  is  truly  great,  but  there  is  nothing  beyond  what  is 
often  met  with  in  other  ancient  poets.  It  must  be  acknowledged 
that  ApoUonius  in  the  fourth  book  of  the  poem,  has  introduced  the 
oracular  power  of  the  Dodona-Oak  in  a  more  astonishing  and  im- 
pressive manner. 

AvTtKa   £P     U^'iiCJ 

Ai/ov  Bv  yKa-^upyi  njo^  oopv  tc^j    a  fa  ^i  0*0*11  f 

A.  580. 


Here,  as  the  vessel  ploughed  the  salt  profound, 
Siuhlen  they  heard  a  deep  aud  aM'fuI  sound. 
NVith  human  speeeh  eiidow'd,  the  gToauing  oak. 
In  hollow  tones  amid  the  timbers  spoke, 
Where  plac'd  hy  Pallas,  from  Dodoca's  wood. 
With  vocal  pow'rs,  oracular  il  stood. 
_  Preston's  Transl. 

3B 
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We  are  surprized  at  meeting  something  in  this  passage  (to  which 
Mr.  P.  has  done  great  justice)  soaring  far  above  the  soft  and  polish- 
ed poetry  of  the  Alexandrian  court ;  but  our  wonder  abates  ou  turn- 
ing to  the  Argonautiea  of  Orpheus,  where  the  same  imagery  on  the 
very  same  occasion  is  presented  to  us,  and  we  instaiitly  discover  the 
animated  source  of  these  unusual  ideas. 

These  labours  straiglit  employed  their  auxious  hands : 
AVheii  thro'  the  hull  a  hollow  voice  expauds 
In  solemn  tones  :  aiul  tiom  the  oaken  keel, 
Which  heavenly  Pallas  hewed  with  hallowed  steel, 
L.<jud,  human,  accents  burst  their  vocal  W'ay, 
And  smote  our  souls  with  horror  and  dismay. 

From  the  Arcon.  o/" Orpheus. 

Ver.  479. — Tiihonia.  Aurora,  so  called  because  she  was  the 
wife  of  Tithonius. 

- Te  filiaNerei, 

Te  potuit  lacrimis  Tithonia  flcctcre  conjux. 

•«^-~--^  l^n.  VIIT.  383. 

By  Thetis  and  Aurora  thou  wcrt  won. 

Dryden's  Transl. 

Ver.  692. — Jdaaii  descant.  The  priests  of  Cybele  celebrated 
the  goddess  in  the  mountains  of  Phrygia,  particularh'  in  mount 
Dindymus,  Berecynthus  and  Ida.  They  were  eunuchs,  and  re- 
markable for  their  effeminacy.  Flutes,  pipes,  and  cymbals,  were 
their  musical  instruments. 

O  vere  Phrysi***!  nequc  enim  Phry^es  !  ite  per  alta 
Dindyma,  ubi  assuctis  bitorem  dat  tibia  cantum. 
Tympana  vos  buxusque  vocat  lierecynthia  matris 
Idaefe  :  sinite  arma  viris,  1 1  cedite  fcrro. 

— .^—  ^n.  JX.  618. 

Go,  Phi7e;ians,  to  your  Dindymus  a»ain  ; 
Go,  less  than  women,  in  the  shape  of  men. 
Go,  mixM  with  eunuchs,  in  the  mother^ s  rites. 
Where  with  unequal  sound  the  flute  invites  ; 
Sin^,  dance,  and  howl  by  turns,  in  Ida's  shade  ; 
Resign  the  war  to  men,  who  know  the  martial  trade. 

Dryden's  Transt. 

Ver.  515. — Alcimede  thus  mourned.  Apollonius,  on  this  occa- 
sion, gives  us  a  pretty  simile,  in  the  soft  and  sickly  stile  of  a  modern 
bonneteer.      He  compares  the  grief  of  such  a  mother  as  Alcimede  in 
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farcing  with  such  a  son  as  Jason,  to  the  vexation  and  sorrow  of  a  little 
girl,  who  bein^chicl  or  beaten  by  her  step-mother,  runs  crying  to  her 
t)i(l  nurse,  "  Tiiis  simile"  Mr.  I*reston  however  assures  us  "  in  the 
"  orij^inal,  is  inexpressibly  beautiful  and  tender;  though  perhaps  a 
"  little  too  minute  and  eircumstantial.  The  languid  flow  of  the 
"  word  jj^sAaif^Ei"  (which  Mr.  P.  has  judiciously  rendered  by  the  ex- 
pressive compound  tirugs  on)  "  and  the  introduction  of  a  spondee  in 
"  the  fifth  place  of  the  line,  have  a  happy  eflect  (as  the  Oxford  edi- 
"  tor  remarks)  to  show  the  langour  and  tedium,  w ith  whicii  the  uu- 
"  happy  child  drags  on  her  cheerless  and  miserable  being.  We 
*'  have  here  one  of  the  many  examples  which  show  our  poet's  con- 
"  sununatc  skill  in  versihcation." — And  we  have  here  an  example 
(let  me  add  to  Mr.  Prestons  note)  of  delicate  versiHcation  being  iiiis- 
tuken  for  poetry.  A  long  simile,  even  if  the  resemblance  he  appro- 
priate and  tends  to  elevate  the  object  of  our  concern,  would  be  mis- 
applied, where  the  author  ought  to  excite  our  seusibility  rather  than 

our  admiration:    But  such  a  simile   as  this  ofApollouius A 

friend,  who  is  sitting  with  me,  interrupts  nie  to  remark,  that  this 
tiimile  of  Apollonius  is  certainly  appropriate,  for  that  nothing  is  more 
natural  or  more  common  than  to  say,  in  speaking  of  a  person  over- 
whelmed in  tender  and  excessive  grief,  that  he  or  she  cries  like  a 
child. — True — and  uothing  is  more  common  than  for  the  polished 
poetasters  of  the  age  to  spin  out  such  a  common  and  natural  expres- 
sion into  fourteen  lines  of  tender  versitication  :  it  is  well  for  us  that 
they  do  not  write  Epic  poems  like  A[)ollonius. 

Ver.  5^5.— And  note  the  oars.  It  is  curious  to  observe  the 
commentators  on  the  ancient  classics  ascribing  every  thino-  in  which 
one  author  resemblt-s  another  to  imitation.  They  find  a  cataloi'ue 
of  bhips,  forces,  or  individual  heroes,  in  every  epic  poem,  and  they 
immediately  declare  that  the  catalogue  of  Homer  must  have  been 
the  poetical  progciiilur  of  all  the  rest.  But  let  them  for  a  moment 
imagine  an  epic  poem,  where  many  heroes,  or  other  persons,  are  ne- 
cessary to  the  action,  without  such  an  enumeration.  Would  it  not 
be  perpetually  confused  ;  and  almost  wholly  unintelligible  to  the 
reader.'  Or,  else  must  not  the  narration  of  every  incident  be  inter- 
rupted to  make  us  acquainted  with  the  agents  .*  Hence  a  catalogue 
is  a  natural  adjunct  to  an  epic  poem ;  and  it  would  be  well  if  that 
imitation,  which  they  pretend  to  remark,  were  real.  We  should 
then,  more  frequently,  be  led  to  the  survey  of  a  well  ordered  ar- 
rangement ;    and  memory  would  have  some  thread,  by  which  she 
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might  retiiin  tlie  names  and  numbers  which  are  presented  to  her*. 
This  thread  in  Homer  is  geographical  order  :  as  he  ennmerates  his. 
heroes,  and  tlieir  iorces,  he  leads  our  attention  round  the  map  of 
Greece  and  of  the  Troas  ;  and  every  place  seems  to  send  forth  its 
ships  or  armies  in  regular  succession.  1  know  of  no  author  front 
Homer,  to  Valerius  Flaccus,  who  has  imitated  this,  or  even  at- 
tempted any  sort  of  lucid  arrangement  in  his  catalogue.  Virgil 
"  has  observed  no  order  in  the  regions  described  in  his  catalogue 
"  (I,  X.)  but  is  perpetually  breaking  from  tlie  course  of  the  country 
"  in  a  loose  and  desultory  manner."*  ApoUonius  hath  scarcely  told 
us  what  subject  he  is  going  to  celebrate,  that  he  inundates  our 
mnids  with  a  torrent  of  confused  names  and  genealogies:  we  have 
hardly  time  to  yield  him  our  attention,  before  that  attention  is  be- 
wildered and  disgusted.  Valerius  Flaccus,  on  the  contrary,  awa- 
kens our  interest,  lets  us  enter  fully  on  his  subject,  makes  us  ac- 
quainted with  his  hero  and  many  of  his  most  prominent  associates, 
and  indulges  our  feelings  with  some  of  his  most  pathetic  scenes,  before 
he  ventures  to  place  his  catalogue  before  us.  Like  Homer  he  seems 
to  watch  for  the  favourable  opportunity,  and  seizes  that  moment 
when  his  heroes,  at  their  departure,  take  their  seats  and  oars ;  to 
■which,  we  find  from  various  passages  in  Livy,  that  it  was  particularly 
the  custom  of  the  mariners  to  give  their  names.  Without  the  pos- 
sibility of  employing  the  geographical  advantages  of  Homer's  ar- 
rangement, he  displays  his  heroes  in  two  ranks,  one  on  each  side  of 
the  vessel :  the  rowers  are  named  in  their  proper  order,  while  Or- 
pheus, Calais  and  Zetes,  Tiphys,  &c.  are  diposed  of  at  the  prow, 
the  shrouds,  or  the  helm,  so  that  we  have  the  whole  vessel  and  her 
crew  distinctly  before  our  eyes.  To  make  us  still  better  acquainted 
with  each  of  the  Argonauts,  he  introduces  some  personal  trait  which 
may  detine  or  distinguish  the  object  he  would  point  out  to  us.  Thus 
the  bursting  clasp  and  open  vest  of  Me/eager,  the  long  hair  of  Eury- 
tion,  the  beautiful  locks  of  Phieias,  the  similar  mantles  of  Castor 
^nd  Pollux,  the  shields  of  Canlhus  and  Phalerus,  the  spear  of  Pele- 
us,  &c.  are  so  many  marks  by  which  we  become  intimate  with  the 
whole  crew  severally.  In  the  two  catalogues  which  our  author  is 
again  obliged  to  introduce  in  his  fifth  and  sixth  books  he  has  pur- 
sued the  same  plan.  The  confederates  of  Metes  and  Perses  are  de- 
picted with  such  peculiar  distinctions,  or  personal  characteristics,  as 
lix  them  upon  the  memory. 

*  Pope's  observations  on  the  Catalogue  of  Homer. 
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CATALOGUE 

OF 

THE    ARGONAUTS. 

(Chiefly  extractftl  from  Burtnan-J 


Ver.  54j. — (i.)  Tk.i.amon  was  the  son  of  .Eacus  and  tlii:  brother 
of  Peleus.  His  fiicnflsliip  tor  Hercules  rendered  him  tlie  constant 
companion  of  tliat  hero.  His  character  is  finely  <lrawn  and  sustain- 
ed tlu'ounhout  this  poem  ;  particuhirl)-  his  anxiety  (in  the  third 
book)  to  detain  the  Argonauts  until  the  return  of  Hercules,  and  his 
animated  contention  with  Jason, 

Ver.  o4'l — (ii.)  Alcides,  Hercules :  The  well-known  son  of 
Jupiter  and  Alcmena.  By  some  he  is  said  to  have  had  at  first  the 
command  of  the  vessel ;  but  that  conscious  of  the  designs  of  Juno  he 
relinquished  it  in  favour  of  Jason  :  otlurs  relate  that,  being  unwilling 
to  submit  to  Jason,  he  deserted  the  ship.  Most  authors  however 
agree  that  his  afieetion  for  Hylas  was  the  cause  of  his  seceding  from 
the  expedition. 

Ver.  548.  —  (iii.)  Asterion,  the  son  of  Cometes.  His  mother 
was  Antigona  the  daughter  of  Pheres,  who  was  the  brother  of 
Cretheus.  He  was  therefore  nearly  related  to  Jason.  He  is  said 
to  have  built  the  town  of  Asterium  in  Thessaly.  The  conflux  of 
the  Ap'tdanus  and  the  Enipeus  is  in  Thessaly  near  Piresia. 

Ver.  553  and  555. — (iv.)  Talai's  and  (v.)  Laodocus.  These 
■were  brothers,  and  with,  Areius  (who  is  omitted  by  our  author)  were 
the  sons  of  Bias  by  Pero  the  sister  of  Nestor.  Tiiey  were  nearly  ve^ 
lated  to  Jason. 

Ver.  557. —  (vi.)  Idmon.  This  prophet  and  poet  was  the  son  of 
Apollo  and  Cyrene.  He  is  celebrated  by  all  the  Argonautic  writers 
for  his  resolution  to  sail  with  Jason,  although  he  knew  that  h^ 
should  perish  iu  the  expedition. 
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Ver.  oGl. — (vii.)  Ipiiitus  the  son  of  Nauholus,  and  a  native  of 
Phocis.  It  is  said  that  Hercules  threw  him  from  the  walls  of  the 
city  of  the  Tir3uthians  in  a  tit  of  madness. 

Ver.  563.— (viii.)  Euphemus,  son  of  Neptune  by  Europa  daugh- 
ter of  Tityus.  He  as  well  as  Orion  is  celebrated  for  the  power  of 
walking  upon  the  waves,  which  tlie  Scholiast  interprets  to  signify 
that  they  were  excellent  mariners,  wlio  never  suti'ered  shipwreck. 
Tsenaros  or  Tfenaron  was  sacred  to  Neptune,  and  abounded  with 
caverns,  which  were  believed  by  the  ancients  to  lead  to  the  infernal 
regions.  Burman  justly  remarks  that  by  the  epithet  semper  paten- 
tern,  our  author  seems  to  have  alluded  to  this  line  in  Virgil's  sixth 
^neid. 

Noctes  at(|uc  dies  p;Uct  atii  jnuna  Ditig. 

Tlip  gales  of  hell  are  open  night  and  day. 

Dryden's  Transl. 

Ver.  jfiO  iind  570. — (ix.)  Deucalion  and  (x.)  Amphion.  The 
commentators  dispute  to  little  purpose  concerui^ig  the  father  of  these 
twins,  and  whether  the  first  is  rightly  nam<'d  Deucalion.  Their  si- 
milarity to  each  other  is  beautifully  expressed  in  the  original :  the 
pleasure  with  vthich  parents  observe  the  likeness  of  their  children 
to  each  other  has  been  noticed  also  liy  other  poets,  and  Hein- 
sius  instances  the  following  lines  of  Claudian  concerning  Castor  and 
Pollux. 

juvat  ipse  Tonantom 

Error,  et  ambiguiP  placet  iguorantia  matri. 

The  pleasing  error  charms  the  Thunderer's  sight, 
And  the  fond  Mother   doubts  with  sweet  delight. 

Ver.  573. — (xi.)  Clymenus  and  (xii.)  Iphiclus.  The  latter  of 
these  (whom  our  author  tells  us  were  brothers)  appears  to  be  the  son 
of  Thestins  ;  and  Clymenus  is  probahly  a[family  name  for  the  descen- 
dants of  Clymene,  who  was  one  of  the  Minyades. 

Ver.  577.— (xiii.)  Nauplius;  the  son  of  Neptune  and  Amy- 
mone.  Burman  endeavours  to  prove  both  Virgil  and  our  author  in 
an  error  concerning  this  Nauplius,  the  Argonaut,  who  was  the  father 
of  Paiamedes :  but  however  Virgil  may  have  erred  in  givjng  Palarae- 
des  the  patronymic  of  Belides,  (which  is  far  from  being  clear)  Valerius 
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Flaccus  is  certainly  riglit  in  supposina;  tlio  Argontnit  the  sariie  as  tlie 
father  of  Palamedes.  I  refer  the  turions  to  the  CLitah>j^ue  of  Burmaii. 
Palamedes  being  treacherously  acciued  by  Ulysses  of  receiviijij;  bribes 
from  Priam  at  tlie  seij^c  of  Tioy  anil  put  to  tleath,  his  father  >.au- 
plius  set  false  lights  upon  the  Ca|)harean  Rock  to  misguide  the 
Greeks  on  their  return.  IVIany  ships  were  thereby  lost  ;  but  when 
he  perceived  that  Ulysses  and  Diomed,  tne  authors  of  his  son's  de- 
struction,  had  escaped,  he  threw  himself  headlong  into  the  ocean. 

Ver.  579- — {>ii^-)  Oileus.  The  son  of  Leodocus  and  Agri- 
anonie.  Servius  in  a  note  on  the  ^Eneid  refers  to  liim  thus.  "  In  many 
"  Grecian  Histories  he  (Oilens)  is  said  to  have  had  a  third  arm  on  his 
"  back;  which  seems  to  have  been  invented  to  express  the  rapirJity 
•'  witli  which  he  fought  in  battle,  by  which  he  might  be  imagined 
♦'  to  possess  a  third  arm."  His  son  Ajax  was  slain  by  Minerva  with 
a  thunderbolt  because,  during  the  plundering  of  Troy,  he  had  vio- 
lated the  prophetess  Cassandra.  Our  author  therefore  alludes  to 
these  lines  of  \'irgil. 

- Pallasiie  exiirerc  rlassem 

Argivum,  atque  ipsus,  &c.  JEn.  I.  39, 

CouM  an^i-y  Pallas,  with  revengeful  spleen, 
The  Grecian  Navy  Inirii,  and  drown  the  men  ? 
She  for  the  fault  of  one  DfTending  fuc, 
The  bolte  of  Jove  himself  presumed  to  throw  : 
\\ith  whirlwinds  from  beneath  she  tossed  the  ship, 
And  hare  exposed  the  bottom  of  the  deep  : 
Then,  as  an  eagle  gripes  the  trembling  game, 
The  wretch  yet  hissing  with  her  father's  flame. 
She  strongly  seized,  and  with  a  burning  wound, 
Transfixed  and  naked,  ou  a  rock  she  bound. 

Dryden's  Tra'is/, 

Ver.  587.— (xv.)  Cepheus  and  (xvi.)  Ampiiidamas  were  the 
sons  of  Aleus  and  Cleobule,  of  Arcadia. 

Ver.  590. —  (xvii.)  AncvEus  was  the  nephew  of  Cepheus  and  Am- 
phidaraas  and  sent  to  the  Argonautic  Expedition  by  Lycurgus  their 
elder  brother.  Apollonius  informs  us  that  Lycurgus  remained  at 
home  to  take  care  of  his  aged  father  Aleus  or  he  would  have  attend- 
ed Jason. 

Ver.  591. — (xviii.)  Eorytion.  The  son  of  Irus  and  Demonassa. 
Irus  was  the  brother  of  Mencetius. 
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Ver.  596. —  (xix.)  Nestor.  The  son  of  Neleus  ami  Chloris  :  lii^ 
age,  wisdom  and  transactions  in  the  Trojan  war  are  too  well  knowrt 
to  be  recited  here.  The  detention  of  the  Grecian  fleet  by  contrary 
winds  ;it  Aulis  is  alluded  to  by  our  autlior. 

Ver.  599- — (xx.)  Mopsus ;  an  illustrious  prophet,  the  son  of 
Atnpycus  and  Cliloris.  Valerius  appears  to  make  him  the  son  of 
Phoebus  ;  but  Burman  thinks  it  is  to  be  taken  metaphorically,  to  sig- 
nify his  excellence  in  poetry  and  au},'nry.  His  helmet  was  wreathe'l 
with  Peneian  laurels.  Daphne  who  was  changed  into  a  laurel,  was 
the  daughter  of  tlie  river  Peneus,  near  \viiich  was  the  birth  place  of 
Mopsus.  In  Apollonius  he  is  called  the  Titaresian  from  the  river 
Titaresius  which  joins  the  Peneus  and  of  which  the  description  is 
thus  elegantly  translated  from  Homer  by  Pope. 

Or  where  the  ploasiiiq;  Titaresius  ^lidop, 

Ami  into  I*eneii8  rolls  liis  easy  titles  ; 

Yet  o'er  t lie  silver  surface  |niie  they  flovr, 

The  sacred  stream  uumixcd  with  streams  liclow. 

Ver.  604. — (xxi.)  Tydeus.  The  son  of  Oenens  and  the  brothei" 
of  Meleacrer.'j  His  son  was  Dionied  so  famous  for  his  exploits  at  the 
seige  of  Troy  :  His  actions  are  very  highly  celebrated  in  the  ensuing 
books. 

Ver.  604. — (xxii.)  Prriclymenus.  The  son  of  Neleus,  and 
brother  of  Nestor.  Nefitu.ie  endued  him  with  the  faculty  of 
changing  his  figure.  When  Hercules  destroyed  the  family  of  his 
father  lie  is  said  to  have  changed  himself  info  a  fly  and  to  have  been 
crushed  to  death  by  the  club  of  tiie  conquerer ;  but  Ovid  gives  him 
the  form  of  an  eagle,  whicli  Hercules  pierced  with  his  arrows. 
Methone,  Elis  and  Aulon  were  cities  of  the  Peloponnesus. 

Ver.  609. — (xxiii.)  P^antius  :  otherwise  Philoctetes,  the  son 
of  Paean.  He  v.as  also  at  the  Tiojan  war.  He  is  not  named  by  the 
other  writers  on  the  Argonautics;  and  Burman  thinks  it  improbable 
that  he  should  have  been  at  both  the  seige  of  Troy  and  the  voyage 
of  Jason  ;  an  occurrence  which  couid  not  have  happened  to  any  other 
but  Nestor.  Hercules  gave  him  his  bow  and  arrows,  without  which 
Troy  could  not  have  been  taken. 

Ver.  615. — (xxiv.)  Butes,  An  Athenian,  son  of  Teleon. 
Hymetlus  was  a  mountain  of  Attica  abounding  in  the  tinest  honey. 
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Ver.  f)'21.  — (xxv.)  Phalerls.  An  Athenian  the  son  of  Alron, 
Some  co'.uiueiitutois  make  A'coii  a  Cretan.  It  is  pioUaMe  that 
Fhiccus  liere  attributes  the  action  of  the  Cretan,  who  is  cilflirateil 
for  his  skill  in  archery,  to  another  Ahon  an  Athenian.  This  Phule- 
rus  however  appears  to  have  also  been  from  Crete,  by  liis  naming  a 
town,  which  he  built  in  Thessaly,  after  the  Cretan  town,  Gortyna. 
He  is  also  said  to  have  constructed  the  I'halei-eau  port  at  Athens, 
and  to  have  passed  over  into  Italy  where  he  founded  a  city  which  he 
named  after  himself,  Phaleron,  which  was  also  called  I'arthcnopc, 
and  in  latter  times  Naples. 

Ver.  6'27. — (xxvi.)  Eribotes.  The  son  of  Teleon,  but  not  of 
the  same  person  of  tliat  name  who  was  father  to  Butes.  The  fears 
wiiich  were  engraved  on  his  shield  do  not  excite  a  single  conjecture 
from  any  of  the  comnientalois.  Ilyi;iiiiis  calls  him  buth  Lrihotes 
and  F.iiryhatcs,  and  tells  ns  that  he  perished  during  the  return  of 
the  Argo.  Pausaiiias  mentions  one  Eurybates,  who  contended  with 
the  iliscus  at  the  funeral  games  of  Pelias.  The  name  of  Eurybates, 
however,  became  so  infamous,  that  it  was  proverbial  in  Greece  for  a 
thief  or  villain. 

Ver.  629.— (sxvii.)  Pei.eus.  The  son  of  JEacus,  the  brother  of 
Telaraon,  and  the  father  of  Achilles.     See  note  on  verse  210. 

Ver.  G40. — (xxviii.)  MENtETiUS.  The  son  of  Actor  and  Jilgina, 
and  the  father  of  Patrocius.  The  death  of  Patroclus  and  the  sub- 
sequent rage  of  Achilles  at  the  loss  of  a  friend  who  had  been  his 
companion  from  his  infancy  are  too  well  known  to  need  mentioning 
in  this  place. 

Ver.  645. — (xxix,)  Phleias.  The  son  of  Bacchus  and  Ariadne 
from  PIdius  a  city  of  Peloponnesus. — Lyaiis  is  a  name  for  Bacchus. 

Ver.  650. — (sxx.)  Anceus.  The  second  of  the  name  among 
the  Argonauts.  He  was  the  son  of  Neptune  by  Asty  palaea  the  daugh- 
ter of  Phceni\.  He  possessed  great  skill  in  navigation,  and  many 
authors  make  him  the  successor  of  Tiphys  as  Pilot  of  the  Argo. 

Ver.  652. — (xxxi.)  Erginus.  The  son  of  Neptune.  Our  au- 
thor makes  the  vessel  itself  pronounce  him  the  successor  of  Tiphys  in 
preference  to  Ancteus  and  Nauplius  who  were  candidates  for  the 
helm. 

3  C 
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Ver.  663.— (xxxii.)  The  Spartan.  Ver.  068.— (xxxiii.)  Cas- 
tor. Pollux  and  Castor  were  the  sons  of  JniJi»er  l.y  Leda.  (Jur 
uuthor  follows  Homer,  Theocritus,  &c.  who  make  Pckix  the  put^i^ 
list,  and  Castor  the  hor^eijian  :  on  the  contriiry,  Virgil  and  Proper-^ 
tius  give  the  famous  steed  Cyllarus  to  I'oliux.'— Amythe  was  a  city 
of  Lacoiiia,  not  far  from  Lacedemon,  whence  Castor  and  Pollux- 
are  called  either  Spartans  or  Amyelttaus. 

Ver.  680. — (xxxiv.)  Meleacer.  One  of  the  most  famous  of  the 
ancient  heroes.  He  was  the  son  of  Quieus  aud  Aithieu;  by  nation  a. 
Calydonian.  In  strength  and  bulk  he  nearly  equalled  Hercules. 
Our  author  describes  him  as  overbearing,  proud,  and  boastful  ; 
and  as  the  leader  of  the  factious  party  in  the  thud  book,  when 
Hercules  cjuits  the  vessel. 

Ver.  685.— (xxxv.)  ^Ethalides.  The  son  of  Mercury  and 
Eupolemia. 

Ver.  688.— (xxxvi.)  Eurytus.  Ver.  691.— (xxxvii.)  Echion, 
The  sons  of  Mercury  and  Antianira.  jEthalidcs  obtained  fro.a  his 
lather  the  faculty  of  retaining  the  memory  of  his  exiLtence  through 
'11  the  transmigrations  by  which,  accordnig  to  the  doctrine  of  ihe 
Metempsychosis,  the  soul  passes  from  one  body  to  anotlier.  He 
was  afterwards  Euphorbus  at  the  siege  of  Tr'oy,  who  after  some 
geiieratious  became  Pythagoras  :     see  Ovid's  Meiam. 

Ver.  695.— (xxxvi ii).  Ipurs.  This  Argonaut  is  mentioned  by 
our  author  only.  The  commentators  have  not  determined  to  what 
family  he  belonged.  His  death  whicli  is  here  so  pathetically  forcr 
told,  and  which  is  afterwards  mentioned  by  .Jason  in  the  seventh 
book,  is  no  whe;e  described  ;  which  gives  Ziazerlingus  occasiou 
to  assert  that  the  poem  is  much  mutilated. 

Ver.  698. — (xxxix.)  Admetus,  was  king  of  the  Pharirans : 
Apollo  is  said  to  have  been  his  herdsnjan,  n  hen  Jupiter  expelled 
that  deity  from  01ymp^s  for  having  slain  the  Cyclops.  The  god  in- 
creased the  wealth  of  Admetus  by  whom  he  w  as  received :  and  ob- 
tained of  the  Fates  this  favour  for  his  friend, — that  if  he  could  find  any 
one  who  would  die  instead  of  him,  he  should  be  redeemed  from  death. 
— Every  one  refused  to  do  so  except  his  wife  Alcestis,  the  daughter  of 
Pelias.  She  undei-went  a  voluntary  death,  but  Proserpine  moved 
at   her   conjugal    piety,    restored    her   to  the  arms   of  her  husband:  , 
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this  subject  fonus  tho  plot  of  one  the  tragedies  of  Euripides* 
(Delias  a  name  for  Apollo.  Babeis  u  inuibliy  lake  iu  Thessaly 
near  mount  OssaJ. 

Ver.  708. —  (xl.)  Castiius.  The  son  of  Alias  tlie  Euljcean.  There 
were  nianj'  Grecian  heroes  of  the  name  of  Abas,  but  the  shield  of 
one  of  them  was  proverbial  for  its  beauty  and  excelleut  workmanship. 
\  irijil  probably  alludes  to  that  in  the  third  J.neid,  wliere  he  makes 
jEneas  possess  a  spoil,  so  famous  among  his  enemies.  If  our  author 
has  any  eye  to  that  passage  in  Virgil,  he  certainly  understood  the 
preceding  possessor  of  it  to  have  been  slain  by  jEiieas,  and  not 
Abas  himself;  and  it  would  have  been  probable  that  a  piece  of 
armour  of  suth  celebrity  must  have  been  borne  by  some  of  the 
decendants  of  Abas  the  father  of  Canthus,  who  himself  could  not 
have  been  at  the  siege  of  Troy,  or  have  fought  any  where  with 
.Eneas.  Drydeii's  epithet  of  vanqnixhrd,  which  he  has  substituted 
for  mighty,  will  thereby  become  erroneous;  and  I  believe  it  is  in 
general  dangerous  to  alter  the  epithets  applied  to  the  ancieut  heroes 
by  the  best  poets,  since  they  are  seldom  merely  expletives. 

.^.rc  cavo  clypciini,  mai^ni  sccstamcn  ANanti.^, 
Postibus  adversis  tijj^o,  ct  it'ra  CHnniiie  si.^iio : 
**  ^ueas  Uac  de  Dauais  victoribus  arma." 

^-~~ii>  JEn.  III.  286. 

1  fixVl  upon  tho  temple's  lofty  door. 
The  brazen  shieM  which  vanqui^th^d  Abas  bore : 
The  verse  beneath  my  name  and  action  speaks, 
**  These  arms  ^ueas  took  from  conquering  Greeks." 

Dry  DEN '9  Transl. 

fChalcidian  sands,  the  coast  of  Eviboea.  Euripus,  the  straight 
which  divides  Eubrea  from  Bceotia.  GercBstum,  a  promontory  of 
Eubcea  sacred  to  Neptune.) 

Ver.  720. —  (xli.)  Polyphemus  was  the  son  of  Elatus,  a  Thes- 
salian.  His  mother  was  Hippia  the  daughter  of  Antippus.  He  is 
said  by  some  to  have  perished  in  the  expedition,  and  by  Apollonius 
and  others  he  is  said  to  have  accompanied  Hercules  in  his  search  for 
Hylas. 

Ver.  726. — (xlii.)  Idas;  Ver.  728. — (sliii.)  Lynceus.  The  sons 
of  Aphareus  and  Arena.  Idas  is  described  by  Apollonius  as  a  proud 
and  arrogant  boaster.     Lynceus  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  disco-i 
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verer  of  certain  mines  of  metal,  and  theiefo-e  to  have  Iiad  it  said  of 
liim  that  he  could  see  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  The  associates 
of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Philosophy  at  Rome,  took  the  name  of 
Lyncci,  as  denoting  them  emiuirers  into  the  ramerals  and  other  na-- 
tural  productions  of  that  kind. 

Ver.  737.— (xliv.)  Zetes  and  (vlv.)  Calais.  The  sons  of 
Boreas  by  Orilhyia  the  dau-hter  of  Erectheus  king  of  Athens. 

■•  .'Ver.  739. —  [\\v\.)  Orpheus.  The  son  of  (Eagrus  and  the  muse 
Calliope.  His  name  is  so  well  known  that  I  shall  not  detain  my 
readers  with  ai.y  account  of  him  in  this  place. 

A'er.  744. — (xlvil.)  Iphiclus,  the  son  of  Phylacus,  who  built 
the  town  of  Phylace  in  Tlie--saiy.  AVeilzius  tells  us  that  it  was  cus- 
tomary for  the  heroes  to  De  attended  in  their  expeditions  by  a  kind 
ot  submunilors  in  the  same  manner  as  Achilles  was  accompanied  by 
Phoenix  ;  and  that  Periphautcs  the  son  of  Epytus  has  this  office  in 
the  .£neid. 

At  patrv  jEneas,  nouilnm  ccrtamine  misso, 
Custodrm  acl  stse  cuniitemque  impubis  liili 
Epytidcii  vucat.  JEn.  V.  545. 

^^••^^^'■^^ 

The  chief  before  the  games  were  wholly  done, 
Called  Peiiphantes,  tutor  to  his  sou. 

Dry  den's  Transl. 

Ver.  750. — (xlviii.)  Argus  :  the  son  of  Polybus  and  Argia  ac- 
cording to  Hyginiis:  but  the  parentage  of  this  illustrious  ship-build, 
er  appears  unsettled  among  the  mythologists  and  commentators. 

Ver.  756.— (xlix.)  TiPHYS.  The  son  of  Hagnius,  and  pilot  or 
helmsman  of  the  Argo.  He  died  during  the  voyage.  Ammianus 
relates  that  this  monument,  with  that  of  Idmen,  anil  Sthenelus,  was 
not  far  from  the  Tibareni  and  Macrones  in  Cappodocia, 

Ver.  764. — (1.)  AcASTUs:  the  son  of  Pelias  and  Anaxibia. 

Apollonius  makes  the  number  of  the  Argonauts  to  be  fifty-four 
including  Jason.  ApoUodorus  reckons  them  fifty  besides  Jason  : 
this  we  see  agrees  with  the  estimate  of  o\ir  author.  The  smallest 
sort  of  vessels  employed  in  the  Trojan  War  contained  fifty  men,  and 
the  largest  one  hundred  and  twenty. 
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Ver.  770. —  Thus  thro'  some.  Bunuan  rrraails  that  tlii-  -iiiiile 
is  nmcli  niou-  elegantly  luaLajjed  than  that  which  Statiiii-  has  cojiied 
from  it  in  iiis  I'ourth  book. 

nptis  vclut  aspera  natis 

Pra;dat<'ris  equi  sequitur  vcslicia  tigi'is. 

As  whin  a  tiares",  furious  fur  lior  youns, 
Pursues  tlu-  iViol-track  of  the  plun'lrn  r's  horse. 

The  object  of  the  simile  is  however  reversed  :  in  Flaccus,  Jason  i» 
compared  to  the  hunter:  in  Statins,  Atalanta  is  compared  to  t lie 
tigres-.. — It  is  curious  to  tiiid  Burnian  accusm;^  Statius  of  callinu;  the 
liorse  itself  the  plunderer.  "  Elegantius  hot  mullo,  quam  (jtiod  iV<i- 
iiiis  in  hdc  re  11'.    Thcb.  3l6,   equum  ipsum  praedatorem  dicut. 

Lat.  Ver.  494.— C/ir  pariler  propulsa  ratis.  This  beautiful  pas- 
sage is  closely  imitated  l>y  Statius  in  describinij  the  departure  of 
the  Argo  from'  Lemuos.  llypsipyle  is  there  relatuig  the  slaughter  ol 
the  Lemnians,  her  love  for  Jason,  and  tlie  departure  of  the  Minya' ; 
and  with  great  pathos  observes. 

primoque  ferit  dux  vcrberc  pontum  1 


Ko,  fust,— their  Icadtr  !— » ith  departing  oar 
Smote,  eagerly,  the  navis  I 

Then  follows  the  passage  so  exactly  paralleled  with  this  of  Flaqcus, 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  that  they  can  both  be  original. 

lUos,  et  scopulis,  et  siimmo  vertice  iDontIs 
.Spumca  porreeti  diriir.cntfs  terga  profundi 
Piosequimur  visu :  donee  lassavit  cuntes 
Lux  oculos,  louguinque  polo  contexere  visi  est 
jEquor,  et  extrcmi  prcssit  ficta  maigine  coeli. 

From  rocks,  and  fiom  the  mountain's  lofty  ridge, 
%Ve    with  sad  sight,  pursued  their  widening  track. 
That  marked  the  silvery  shoulders  of  the  deep, 
I'ntil  the  glittering  light  o'erpowei-s  our  eyes. 
That  strain  to  keep  their  object,  and  bright  mists 
Seemed  to  conceal  the  ocean  in  the  sky. 
And  with  the  borders  of  the  bending  heavens 
Repress  the  farthest  billows. 
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Ver.  804. — No  such  hi  Teiicer.  "  From  Electra  the  daughter 
"  of  Atlas,  and  from  Jupiter  proceeded  lasiou  and  Uardanus : 
"  lasion  becoming  excessively  enamoured  with  Ceres  attempted  to 
"  ravish  her,  when  he  was  slain  by  a  thunder  bolt.  Dardanus 
"  grieved  at  the  death  of  his  brother  left  Samothracia  and  passed 
"  over  to  the  opposite  continent,  where  Tcuccr,  the  son  of  the  river 
"  Scamander  and  the  nymph  Idica,  was  king,  and  from  whose 
"  name  tiie  inhabitants  of  tliat  region  called  themselves  Teucri. 
"  He  was  hospital)ly  received  by  the  monarch,  whose  daughter 
"  he  espoused,  and  was  admitted  into  a  share  of  the  kmgdom."  He 
"  built  the  city  Dardanns.  Vt'hen  Teucer  departed  from  among 
«'  men  the  whole  empire  was  called  Dardania."  Apotlodorus. 

I.ibijs  seems  to  be  put  ior  E|)aphus  tiie  father  of  Libya.  Hy- 
ginus  says  "  Jupiter  commanded  Epaphus,  who  was  his  son  by  lo, 
"  to  build  cities  in  .Egypt,  and  to  reign  there.  He  iirst  founded 
"  Memphis  and  afterwards  many  others;  and  by  Cassiopeia  his 
"  wife,  he  had  a  daughter  named  Libya,  after  whom  that  region  of 
"  the  earth  hath  since  been  named," 

"  Tantalus  was  king  of  Fhrygia,  but  his  son  Pelops  reigned 
"  over  great  part  of  Greece  and  gave  his  name  to  the  Peloponnesus.V 

Thus  we  see  then  by  Teucer,  Libys  and  Pelops,  the  poet 
means  Asia  minor,  Africa  and  Greece. 

Ver.  8G2.— .4  shepherd  shall,  Sfc.  The  remainder  of  this  speech 
of  Jupiter  foretelling  the  fate  of  Troy  is  imitated  partly  from  the 
Nerean  prophecy  which  forms  the  loth  Ode  of  the  tirst  book  of  Ho- 
race. 

Pastor  cum  (raherol  per  fi-eta  navibus 
Idecis  Hekiiiim,  &:c. 

.^^^.^•'^ 
Wlien  the  iierSdious  sliei'licrd  o'er  the  waves 
Conveyed  the  cijiisiprt  of  his  rci;!'.!  host, 
Tlie  beauteous  Helci>,  with  his  Trojan  fleet, 
Nereus  rC>mpelled  the  rapid-breathing  winds 
To  an  un>ve!<:ome  calm,  wliile  lotid  he  sang 
The  cruel  dictates  of  the  approaciiius;  fates. 
"  Thou,  with  ill  i>iue!is,  to  thy  home  dost  take 
"  Her,  whom  all  fjreocc  shall  soon  demand  asaili 
"  ^^■il  h  numerous  anas ;  confoderate  to  ilc stroy 
Thy  nuptials,  and  old  Priam's  ancient  tinone. 
"  Lo  I  what  tumultuous  throngs  of  panting  horse! 
'*  What  rrovds  of  warriors  !   to  the  Dardan  i-ace 
"  What  dreadful  deaths  thou  hearest  I  already,  lo! 
.     "  Pallas  prepares  her  helmet  and  her  car, 
,,,  "  And  lift^^- direful  a'gis  ! — .4Ii,  in  vaia 
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'*  Confiding;  in  tlie  care  of  Venus,  thoti  dust  wreathe 

'*  'I'hy  Howiiis  lorks,  and  to  the  umcirltke  hlte 

"  r'.ing'st  verses  loved  l)y  «onn  a  ! — Ah,  in  vain, 

**  Sunk  on  the  couch  of  love,  dost  thou  a^-old 

*'  Swift  pouderous  spcirs,  and  points  of  Cretan  darts, 

"  And  shouts  of  war,  and  rapid  in  pursuit 

"  Trcnicnilous  Ajax  :   for  in  sanefuine  dust, 

**  Sli'alt  thou  at  length  tleftlc  tliy  treacherous  hair  I 

"   Dost  tlir.u  not  see  I'lysscs,  of  thy  race 

"  The  liread  desU'oycr  ■ — Pylian  i^estortoo? 

"  Lo,  .Salamiuiaii  T eueer,  and,  « itii  him, 

"  Tierce  Stlienelus  well  skill'd  in  strenuous  fight, 

"  Or,  when  'tis  needful  to  direct  the  horse, 

"  Ko  liiiRcriue;  charioteer,  ruslics  upon  thee  ! 

"  Mcrion  shult  tiu.n  know  1 — Belu)lil  fierce  Dioined 

*'   HioMs  with  iidiiriate  nig'e  to  meet  with  thee; 

*'  Whom  thou— (as  when  a  sta;;,  his  p-ass  forgot, 

**   Flies  from  the  wolf  his  glancuis;  eye  pei-ceives 

*'  Rau^ii'ti  the  farthest  vate) — shall  hreathless  fly  — 

"  All  pale,  and  treuihling :  not  such  flight  thy  lioast, 

"  IVot  sncli  the  promise  that  sedu<  ed  the  fair  ! 

*'  AchilUs'  sulU-n  vessels  hut  defer 

**  The  fate  of  Ilium  ami  the  Phrygian  dames; — 

**  The  appointed  winters  ended,  4>rceian  flame, 

"  Wide-spreadiug,  shall  consume  the  domes  of  Troyl " 

Valeiius  Flaccus  carries  t'le  prophecy  i"irtl)or,  and  points  out  (he 
greu'.iiL'ss  ami  liuruiioii  of  tiie  Roman  Eiiipirf,  but  in  a  dark  anil 
undecided  muniic-r  well  suiU'd  lo  the  distance  between  tlie  periods, 

Ver.  885. — Till  Janelus.  The  Ciaiits  contendetl  against  Jupi- 
ter and  the  conl'ederate  "ods  near  I'hle^ia,  a  city  of  Macedonia.— r 
Liber  is  a  name  lor  Bacchus, 

Ver.  806. — Each  Tyndarian  youth.  Castor  and  Pollux,  par^ 
ticularly  called  ^Uay.a^tn  or  Sons  of  Jupilfi:  It  vias  beautifully 
imagined  l)y  our  author  to  describe  those  stars,  whii  h  are  said  to 
adorn  the  foreheads  of  these  yottlhs,  us  emanating  from  their  father 
Jupiter  at  the  commencement  of  the  voyage  of  the  Argo.  These 
stars  belonged  ai'ternavtis  to  the  constellation  of  the  Twins,  and 
were  much  regarded  us  ominous  of  storms  or  fine  v.eather  by  the 
ancient  mariners.  V>  hen  both  appeared,  fair  weather  was  thought 
to  be  denoted;  but  when  only  one,  a  storm  was  supposed  lobe 
fiear  at  hand. 

Ver.  90*2. — Boreal.  The  cold,  dry,  wind  blowing  from  the  nortlj 
^as  so  called  from  ^oaui  to  cru  out  and  '^tu  to  run  rapidly,  because  jt  '\i 
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both  swift  and  boisterous.  In  mythology  Boveas  is  said  to  have  been 
the  offspring  of, the  river  Strymon  in  Macedonia,  and  to  have  carried 
away  Orithyia  the  daughter  of  Erechtheus,  king  of  Athens;  by 
<vhoin  he  had  two  sons  Calais  and  Zetc?.  See  the  Catalogue  of  Ar- 
gonauts. PaiigffKS,  a  mountain  of  Thrace.  jEo/ia,  more  properly 
in  this  place  the  iEolian  Islands  near  Sicily; 

Ver.  fjlf). — Pijrnnnov.  Pyraomon  and  Acamas  are  names  of 
Cyclops,     Tliis  is  imitated  from  Virgil. 

FciTum  excrctbant  vasto  Cyclopes  in  anti-o, 
Brontesque,  sitciopesciuc,  el  nadus  membra  Pyiacmoa. 
.^^^^  JEn.  llir.  125. 

Hei-c  ill  a  lioUow  care  tlie  Cyclops  l)cat 
Tbe  silowing;  steel :   Pj  vacnion  naked-arnj'd, 
Bi'(tuUs  and  Stcrnpes, 

Vor.  92(j. — /F.olus.  The  monarch  of  the  winds:  much  of  the 
following  description  of  the  winds  and  the  tempest  they  produce  is 
imitated  from  the  first  book  of  Virgil.  Our  author  has  nevertheless 
shovvu  both  judgment  and  genius  ia  the  introduction  of  this  storm  : 
such  a  feature  is  surely  wanting  in  the  account  of  the  first  naval  ex- 
pedition :  and  it  manifests  a  poverty  of  iiiveiition  in  Ap.illonius  to 
have  crowded  his  poem  with  so  many  wonderful  events,  which  are  to 
be  found  in  all  the  writers  of  mythology,  and  to  have  neglected  those 
natural  occurrences  which  necessarily  belong  to  the  principal  action. 
Scaliger  highly  coniinends  this  incident  of  a  tempest  in  this  place  ;  to 
the  splendour  and  etl'ect  of  which  (he  says)  the  Argonautica  of  Apol- 
lonius  does  not  aspire.  For  the  parallel  passages  in  Virgil  I  refer  my 
reader  to  the  first  jEhei.l,  as  the  extracts  would  here  be  too  numerous. 

Ver.  999. — And  iccq)  their  doom.  "  No  species  of  d^ath  was  so 
much  dreaded  by  the  ancients  as  drowning  :  not  only  because  they 
esteemed  it  base  and  ignoble,  but  because  they  were  persuaded  that 
their  souls  would  wander  about  until  some  earth  was  thrown  upon 
their  bones.  It  is  on  this  account  that  Virgil,  who  in  every  thing 
else  makes  J^neas  possess  the  highest  magnauimity,  tells  us  that  his 
hero  grew  pale  at  siyht  of  the  billows  that  were  excited  by  Juno. — 
Ovid  also  in  the  followiug  passage  fiom  his  Tristiu  has  the  same  idea 
of  death. 

Nou  k'tura  tlineo,  g'enus  est  miserabile  leti, '  ,    ^ 
Demite  naufTagiuic,  mors  raihi  muniis  crit; 
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fist  aliqui'l  fatoqnc  s!io  frrrorjue  cadcntnii 

111  solit.'i  m(n-i<-ns  poucrc  c<»r|ms  hiirno; 
Et  iimndui-e  snis  aliiiua,  ft  sperarc  sepalcruiii, 

£t  itoii  a^quoreis  piscibus  esse  cibuni. 

Not  death  I  dread,  but  sueh  a  death  detest : 
From  sbipwrerk  saved,  to  die  were  to  be  blest, 
"^ris  snmetbin^  still  by  fate  or  steel  to  die, 
And  in  the  earth  we  eliei-ished  inuiddet-iiiu  lie; 
Breatlic  our  last  wish, — expect  the  hallowed  grave, 
Nor  dying  dread  the  monsters  of  the  wave. 

i?  iYo(K  Carrionip. 

"  Death  suffered  in  sliipwreck  was  thi'  most  hateful  of  any  to  the 
imagination  of  the  ancients.  Henc(!  in  Synesius  we  find  soldiers 
putting  themselves  to  the  sword  rather  tliaii  pcrisli  in  the  waves, 
esteeming  that  an  heroic  death,  and  not  aito^iether  destmetive  of  the 
vital  spirit.  For  they  appear  to  have  hilieved  that  the  spark  of  life 
■was  totally  extingnishe'd  in  an  element  so  contrarv  to  fire.  Homer 
therefore  descrihes  no  other  death  in  the  same  expressions  as  that  of 
AJax  Oileus  sinking  in  the  waves. 

We  perhherl  when  he  drank  the  briny  wave. 

Of  no  other  person  he  says  he  perished,  but  that  each  departed  from 
l\fe  (<ii'&5  Je  ^i&r,f.ii).  E  IVotis  £uL.«i. 

Ver.  '^1024. — Nor  jtistli/  shah  fhoti  share.  Voyages  by  sea  were 
long  esteemed  by  the  ancients  as  a  criminal  boldness  and  it  was  fre- 
quently remarked  that  many  of  the  Argonauts  expiated  their  impious 
exploit  by  some  dreadful  death.  This  is  the  subject  of  one  of  the 
Choruses  in  the  Medea  of  Seneca. 

Quisquis  aadacis  tetigit  earini 
Nobiles  ramus,  &e. 

Mede.E,  Act  III.  Chorui. 


TMioever  touched  the  illustrious  bough. 
That  erown'd  the  Argo's  venturous  prow. 
And,  raid  tlie  consecrated  glade, 
Despoil'd  Mount  Pelion's  awfiil  shade  j 
Whoever  braved  the  justling  rocks, 
Rushing  betwieu  their  thuudering  shocks  ; 

3  D 
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And  having  passed  with  bold  disdain. 
So  many  porils  of  the  main, 
HaulM  oVr  the  bow,  with  hurried  hand, 
Their  anchor  from  the  barbarous  strand^ 
While,  in  successful  rapine  bold, 
They  bore  away  thejleevy  gold. 
On  each  sortie  direful  death  requites, 
Ocean''s  invaded  realms,  and  violated  riifhts  '. 

The  surges  roar  round  every  coast 
Demanding  vengeance  on  the  host : 
Tiphys,  who  niled  the  billowy  realm, 
Expiring;,  firstj  resigned  the  helm! 
Far  from  bis  father's  plains  he  dies : 
Low  on  the  wave-worn  beach  he  lies  : 
Upon  his  corse  vile  sand  is  thrown  j 
He  mingles,  sad,  with  ghosts  unknown '. 

And  he,  the  offspring  of  the  vocal  Muse, 

Who,  as  he  tourhVl  the  harmonious  chords,  and  sung, 
The  aiTcsted  torrent  w<mld  its  fury  lose, 

And  the  wild  winds  in  mute  attention  hung. 
And  all  the  birds,  forgetting  their  own  song, 
W'oxild  with  the  grove  itself  around  the  minstrel  throng: 
He,  even  h^,  all  scattered  now  remains  ! 

His  severed  limbs  o'er  Thracia's  wilds  are  spread. 
And  where  the  plains  of  Hebrus  sweep  the  plains. 
Pale  on  tlu"  waters  rolls  his  mangled  head. 
Nor  shall  his  hapless  ghost  revisit  more. 
The  dark  Tartarian  realms,  or  Styx'§  shadowy  shore, 

Ver.  104G. — Salmoncus.  He  was  the  son  of  iEolus  the  Thessa- 
llan,  and  great-uncle  to  Jason.  He  imitated  the  thunder  of  Jupiter 
by  driving  over  a  bridge  of  brass  and  hurling  torches  on  every  side. 
He  was  slain  by  Jupiter  with  a  thunderbolt  for  his  impiety.  Vide 
^neidVI.  585. 

Ver.  1082. — '7Va*  thus  tchen  Sirius.  Burman  remarks  that  our 
author  ha«  here  an  imitation  of  Horace,  who  in  Ode  XXXL  1.  gives 
Calabria  the  epithet  o?  astuosa ;  and  again  in  Epod.  I.  says 

Pecusve  C'alabris  ante  sidus  fcn'idum 
Lucana  mutat  pascua. 

I  need  not  here  explain  the  well-known  effects  of  Sirius  or  the  Do^- 
S/ar  but  shall  quote  the  description  of  it  from  Aratus. 


..  H   ot   at  ccy.e 
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Xtipioy^       O'JK  £~i  KeT^nt  au   r.EXifiii  ccniji/ra 

Ka*  ret  fjLiv  f^-jji-ci,  to?  o£  !p\oi>v  u>^i<Ti  ^aira". 

A  lucid  star,  with  hot  and  ijlow in^  rays, 
Forth  from  liis  pjiiiting' jaws  emits  its  blazp ; 
I>eep  drouth  and  tVvfr  mark  its  f«n'id  flame, 
And  Sirius  inert  tlie  pa.chini;  radiance  iiaine. 
^^'hat  time  this  si^ti  tlie  solar  power  receives, 
Deceitful  blossoms  droop  their  diuffy  leaves, 
The  trees  unti-uitful  sicken  ;   mid  tluMr  rows. 
The  penetrating  fervour  fiercely  (;"low  s  ; 
Some  plants  swell  ripeniuir  with  the  Iniraino:  v.iy, 
Some  burst  their  arid  baik  and  die  away. 

Ver.  1 1  l6.—Thiis  when  sir/Ji  D<idal,ts.  Tlie  escape  of  Danlalus 
ami  Ills  son  Icarus  from  C'rctc,  Ijy  means  of  wings,  and  the  full  of 
the  latter  into  thejEo-ean  sea  is  known  to  almost  every  leader.  Our 
autlior  seems  fond  of  tlie  imaoe  with  which  he  depicts  the  Hight  of 
Diedalus  Niibe  nova-,  he  has  before  called  a  swarui  of  bees /of)<,'-a 
nubes,  and  in  the  fourth  book  he  stiles  the  Harpies  Cuci/lia  iiii/ms. 
Again  in  describing  the  sea-aioiistcr  about  to  destroy  iicsioue  we 
have, 

cujus  stcllaiitia  glauca 

Lumina  uube  iremunt  — 

His  broad  eyes  glisten  with  a  misty  glare. 

and  presently  afterwards  of  Hercules  discharging-  his  arrows  it  is  ele- 
gantly said, 

-  -- tola  pharetra; 

Nube  preinit 

\Vhelm'd  him  with  all  his  quiver's  stormy  cloud. 

E  XotU  Heissii. 

The  same  image  is  found  in  the  simile  from  VirgiJ  quoted  in  the 
Note  on  Verse  254. 

,  Ver.  1150. — Thus  when  Thyoneus.  Thyoncus  a  inune  of  Bac- 
chus ;  who  is  depicted  with  a  helmet  on  each  side  of  which  are  fixed 
the  horns  of  a  ram,  to  denote  his  origin  from  Jupiter  Amnion.  Ly- 
curgus  the  soa  of  Dryas  was  kiug  of  Thrace,  who  having  endeavour- 
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ed  to  root  up  all  the  vines  of  the  country,  and  put  an  end  to  the  Bac- 
chanalian rites,  was  afflicted  with  such  madness  by  the  irritated 
divinity,  that  he  slew  his  wife,  his  children,  and  afterwards  himself: 
Bacchus  gave  his  corse  to  feed  his  panthers  on  mount  Rhodope. 

Ver.  11j6. — And  noie  Alcinifde.  This  Episode  concerning  the 
deaths  of  ^son  and  Alcimede  is  certainly  very  abjectionable,  and 
must  have  been  introduced  for  the  sake  of  such  supernatural  rites  as 
might  aftbrd  the  author  an  opportunity  of  imitating  certain  striking 
passages  in  the  sixth  book  of  the  jEncid  or  the  eleventh  of  the  Odes- 
sey.  But,  however,  if  as  a  part  of  the  Argouautica  it  ought  not  to 
have  been  admitted,  yet  as  a  sejiarate  composition  it  contains  many 
of  ^the  highest  beauties.  The  anxiety  of  Alcimede  and  the  dreadful 
imprecations  which  ^Eson  utters  against  Peiias  are  in  the  most  awful 
style  of  sublime  Poetry. 

Ver.  1213. — Backward  the  stanzas.  The  verbal  commentators 
are  puzzled,  in  this  place,  vtith  the  meaning  of  the  word  rclro.  I 
have  ventured  to  suppose  that  the  imploring  verse  which  paciHed  the 
infernal  deities  and  obtained  an  easier  passage  for  the  departed  soul 
across  the  Styx  was  recited  backwards.  This  was  the  manner  of  ut- 
tering many  of  the  thaimed  verses  by  the  witches  and  sorcerers  of  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  and  hence  the  vulgar  still  retain 
the  notion  that  the  devil  may  be  raised  by  saying  the  Lord's  prayer 
backwards.  The  Cambridge  Dictionary  in  explaining  the  Etruscaa 
charm  against  lire,  which  was  the  word  arseverse  derived  from  Ar- 
dere  to  burn  and  vertere  to  turn,  and  was  fixed  upon  the  porches  of 
houses,  says,  that  in  common  with  most  of  the  magic  verses  of  the 
Ancients  it  might  be  »ecited  either  backwards  or  forwards,  and  that 
the  Greek  term  ibr  such  charms  v'as  'at1irpo(piui  or  stanzas  recited  ei- 
ther way. 

Lat.  Yer.  79o.^-Virgo  Jovi  terras.  There  is  an  elegant  de- 
stinctioii  ill  the  supernatural  beings  addressed  by  ^Eson,  which  the 
verbal  critics  have  not  noticed  although  it  seems  to  have  laid  closely 
in  their  way.  Virgo  or  Aslrcca  means  Jus  or  civil  and  natural  Jus- 
tice; Fas,  that  religious  or  sacred  rule  of  duty  which  depends  im- 
mediately on  the  divine  will  in  its  revelations :  The  first  is  therefore 
connected  with  the  lUtrices  Dcce  or  goddesses  of  terrestrial  revenge; 
the  other  by  Pana,  grandteva  parens  Furorum  or  the  punishipei^t 
Vf  the  infernal  regions. 
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Ver.  1C94. — IVhUe  to  their  lips.  ApoUodorus  gives  the  follow- 
ing account  of  the  deaths  of  ^sou  and  Ah'imede.  "  Pelias  not 
"  being  able  to  bear  with  patience  the  return  of  the  Argonauts  de- 
•'  terniined  to  put  ^J£son  to  death,  lie,  however,  sought  means  to 
"  terminate  liih  own  existence,  and  having  with  intrepidity  drank  the 
"  gore  of  an  immolated  bull  expired.  But  the  mother  of  Jasou 
"  pouring  imprecations  on  Pelias,  and  leaving  an  infant  son,  hung 
"  herself.  Pelias  slew  the  infant  whom  she  left."  This  account 
diil'ers  indeed  materially  from  the  well-known  story  of  Ovid  where 
Medea  restores  ^Eson  to  youth. — ISurman  calls  the  name  of  this  in- 
fant son  of  jjison,  Promachus,  but  does  not  cite  his  authority. 

Ver.  l.'jl". — Eternal  there  arise  two  hifti/ gates.  The  original 
of  this  passage  and  much  of  what  folli>ws  is  closely  imitated  from 
Virgil's  sixth  iJineid,  yet  with  the  introduction  of  many  original 
ideas  and  such  poetic  descriptiou  as  no  mere  imitator  would  be  capa- 
ble of  producing.  In  fact,  where  our  author's  subject  coincides 
with  that  of  his  great  predecessor,  his  veneration  leads  him  to  bend 
his  owu  genius,  and  to  pursue  at  a  humble  distance  the  track  of  the 
Mantuau.- — The  beautiful  description  of  a  virtuous  and  philanthropic 
General  is  entirely  his  own,  and  probably  alludes  to  the  death  of 
some  contemporary.  Could  it  be  ascertained  who  was  the  person 
designed  in  these  verses,  we  might  fix  the  exact  period  in  w)iich  this 
took  was  comiiosed. 
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